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By SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 








MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—As a pendant to the 
paper of J. B. on Norden the Topogra- 
pher, in your Magazine for April, I give 
you a copy of an indorsement on one of 
the “ mutilated Exchequer Records ”’ in 
my possession. 

** 16° Decembris 1615 
John Norden employed for 
S'vey of sondry his ma** manno"™ 
Com’ Wiltes & Som’set 
L* xv* Ind¢ 
Imprested xv" 
remanet xxxv!! xx 
order made for xx' in pt.’’ 

The original document, consisting of 
forty-one lines on one side of a sheet of 
foolscap, appears to have been wholly in 
Norden’s handwriting, and it was no doubt 
signed by him, but, like many other valu- 
able and interesting papers, on the turn- 
out of the Exchequer records it was torn 
in half (from top to bottom), leaving the 
halflines only which came to my hands. 

Yours, &c. R. Coxe. 


During the fashion of wearing full-bot- 


tomed wigs there was a considerable im- 
portation of human hair into this country, 
as appears in the following curious para- 
graph in the London Mercury, March 
25 to April 1, 1721 :—‘*’Tis reported 
that great quantities of Human Hair lie 
now ready packed up at Rouen in France 
(which was collected from Marseilles, 
Provence, and Languedoc, the only places 
where the plague rages,) to be transported 
to England, and that the villainous dealers 
have so bribed the country, that the 
coasts of Sussex and Devon are open for 

» them whenever they come. This ought 
to rouse every person to use his utmost 
endeavour to detect and bring to justice 
these diabolical wretches, who would ra- 
ther chuse to sacrifice a whole nation 
than be disappointed in their avaricious 
ends ; for if this importation is not pre- 
vented it must infallibly bring a miserable 
desolation upon this country.’’ 

Charles the First, when in the Isle of 
Wight, gave from his finger to Sir Philip 
Warwick a ring bearing a figure cut in an 
onyx, in order to seal the letters written 
for him by Sir Philip at the time of the 
Treaty. This ring was left by Sir Philip 
to Sir Charles Cotterell, Master of the 


Ceremonies ; and in his will, dated 16th 
April, 1701, it is bequeathed to Sir Ste- 
phen Fox. (Archeologia, xxxv. 343.) 
Are any further particulars of its history 
known ? Q. 

Library of the British Museum.—To 
H. T. who asks whether it is not extra- 
ordinary that so important a work as 
Dulaure’s History of Paris is not to be 
found in the library of the British Museum, 
we can only reply that the deficiencies of 
the collection are still very manifest. 
Though vast numbers of foreign works 
have been added of late years, the mass is 
not of the most useful description : which 
seems to show that the purchases acquired 
have been rather incidental, and in whole- 
sale quantities, than discriminative. But 
it is also to be lamented that so many 
English works are still wanting. For ex- 
ample, in the Obituary of the present 
Magazine is recorded the death of the Rev. 
Thomas Pennington, who was the author 
of two volumes of Continental Tours : 
neither of these books are in the library of 
the British Museum. 

In the Table of Precedency in our last 
Magazine, p. 374, is this error: for 
“Daughters of Knights Companions of 
the Bath,’’ read ‘* Daughters of Knights 
of the different Orders, in succession as 
before.” - 

The will of the late Marquess of Lon- 
donderry has been proved at Doctors’ 
Commons. It consists of a few lines, 
giving all his estates, real and personal, to 
his Marchioness, absolutely and at her 
entire disposal, appointing her also sole 
executrix. An endorsement, in his own 
handwriting, recapitulates its contents in 
terms of most affectionate endearment. 
The personal estate in the province of 
Canterbury has been sworn under 45,000/. 
which, when added to that within the pro- 
vince of York, which is under 250,000/. 
and in Ireland under 40,000/. makes an 
aggregate of personal property left by the 
deceased of 335,000/. exclusive of all the 
vast settled estates and collieries of the 
Vane and Londonderry families in England 
and Ireland, in the former of which the 
deceased is succeeded by Lady London- 
derry, and in the latter by the present 
Marquess. 
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ELIZABETH, THE PRINCESS PALATINE. 


Memoirs of the Princess Palatine Elizabeth of Bohemia; including her Correspondence 
with the Great Men of her day, and Memoirs of the Court of Holland under the 


Princes of Orange. 


THE interest of this work is two- 
fold. Of the Princess Elizabeth the 
author tells us all that she has been 
able to gather, which, in spite of the 
title-page promise of “ Correspondence 
with great men,” is very little, but that 
little is prefaced by some valuable and 
interesting details respecting the great 
hero of the House of Orange, princi- 
pally derived from a work entitled the 
“ Archives of the House of Orange,” 
pobre under the authority of the 

Xing of Holland,” and as yet but little 
known in this country. 

William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, 
fondly remembered amongst the people 
whom he freed from the tyranny of 
Spain by the title of “ Father William,” 
and commemorated by those who have 
less regard for him by the nickname of 
“The Taciturn,” was four times mar- 
ried. His first wife, Anne van Egmond, 
was daughter of Maximilian Count of 
Buren. To her the Prince was united 
in very early life, and by her he had two 
children, a daughter, Mary, and a son, 
Philip. The latter was kidnapped in 
1568 by the Duke of Alvafrom Louvain, 
where he was pursuing his studies at the 
university, and was sent prisoner into 
Spain. This event not only separated 
the father and son—the prince and his 
heir—for many years: it did more. 
By such means as theologians in Spain 
then knew how to use to perfection, 
the young Prince was prevented fol- 
lowing the example of his father in 
forsaking the faith of Rome, and thus 
the barrier of adverse religions as well 
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as that of separate interests was placed 
between William and his son. The si- 
tuation of his heir is very necessary to 
be borne in mind when considering the 
conduct of the Prince of Orange towards 
those who were entitled literally to look 
up to him as their “ Father.” 
William’s second marriage was a 
very unfortunate one. The lady was 
Anne, daughter of Maurice Elector of 
Saxony, and the match seems to have 
been made hastily, in 1561, shortl 
after the death of Anne of Egmond. 
By this second marriage the Prince 
had three children, two daughters and 
his second son, Maurice, born in 1567. 
This was the illustrious successor who 
consolidated his father’s victories, and 
established the independence of his 
country. But between him and his 
father circumstances, as in the case of 
Maurice’s elder brother, interposed a 
cloud. When Maurice was about four 
years old, and his calm unimpassioned 
father was actively engaged in the 
struggle against Spain, and often in 
the greatest perplexity as to how it 
was to be maintained, a deep private 
calamity was superadded to that share 
of the public evils which was already 
pressing heavily upon him. The loss 
of his heir was followed by the disgrace 
of his wife. Of the partner in her 
guilt but little is known. He, or more 
probably his wife, filled some subor- 
dinate office in the household of the 
Princess. But all that really appears 
in the book before us is, that he was a 
married man, and that in the inquiry 
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which took place he was designated by 
the letter B. The Prince's conduct 
on this occasion was characteristic. 
When tidings were brought to him of 
his dishonour, he caused the papers of 
the Princess’s paramour to be seized, 
and the culprit to be put under arrest. 
Letters of the Princess were dis- 
covered, and the examination of the 

risoner left no doubt of their guilt. 

he facts being ascertained, the Prince 
calmly sent a Protestant clergyman to 
his wife. Through him he advised her 
to examine her conscience, and to con- 
fess her guilt, so that means might be 
devised to keep her disgrace a secret, 
and to prevent her children suffering 
from their mother’s crime. Her answer 
was as follows. It will be read with 
astonishment. Although long, we do 
not find it possible to abridge it. 

My Lord, 

I heard last Monday, with great sur- 
prise, from Dr. Merlin, that you had had B. 
taken prisoner, and had asked, or caused 
to be asked, of him things which menace 
my honour far too nearly. I do not be- 
lieve that one limb of my whole body is 
exempt from a feeling of just indignation 


at the insult you have thereby offered to 
me, to yourself, to my entire sex, and to 


our poor children. If in your heart you 
will think over the matter, remembering 
how, for ten years, I have lived with you, 
and the conduct I have observed, you can 
do no other than bear witness to my 
fidelity, truth, and proper behaviour; I 
should, therefore, have hoped, as you had 
such strong proofs of my honour and 
honesty, that you would have denied all 
credence to any bad suspicions or reports, 
and that your heart would have given them 
no access, for you ought certainly to better 
trust your own heart and your own eyes, 
than the light and idle inventions of other 

ple. I can only believe that God has 
withdrawn from you his hand, and blinded 
you with sin. . . . As to what Dr. Merlin 
tells me from you about the prisoner’s 
avowals, I am by all such avowals most 
astounded ; for it is a false and hideous 
lie, whether he may have said it or not, 
and I take God to witness that I have 
never broken my bridal oath. However, 
I can understand, if the prisoner above 
alluded to has really made such confessions 
(which I scarcely credit), that they may 
have been the produce of fear of torture, 
or of torture itself; for he is sufficiently 
pusillanimous by nature. If you were in 
the hands of the Duke of Alva (which God 
forbid!) you might, perhaps, avow that 
white is black; consequently, he is not, 
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perhaps, so much to be blamed for saying 
that which is against my honour—unjust 
questions generally obtain lying answers 
—and so has it happened in this case; 
but you will have to answer it to God and 
to all honourable men, that upon bare 
suspicions you have imprisoned an indi- 
vidual, and cast so gross a slur upon your 
wife’s fair name! Secondly, the before- 
mentioned doctor tells me you pretend to 
prove my guilt by letters in your posses- 
sion; that can you never do; for it will 
never be found that I ever wrote a letter 
other than such as a true, honourable 
woman might write. Thirdly, he avers that 
witnesses are there,—witnesses selected 
from out my household, or having formerly 
belonged to it, and who are ready with 
their testimony! God in Heaven! what 
false lies are those which would effect that 
of which I never even dreamed! Any one 
may easily recognise the lie; for, supposing 
me to have forgotten myself (from which 
the Almighty has preserved and will pre- 
serve me), I fancy I should have called 
no one by to witness it. How often one 
is surrounded in one’s home by monsters 
worse than lions and dragons! I wish I 
knew the names of such witnesses, for I 
should well know what to reply to them! 
And so, too, you let me be counselled by 
this said doctor, to examine well my con- 
science, and, should I recognise my guilt, 
to avow it in time, so that means may be 
devised of keeping it secret, and prevent- 
ing our children, when they come hither, 
from being despised on account of their 
mother’s crime! 

I have examined my conscience, and 
find myself innocent of all the dishonour 
whereof you accuse me, and justly will no 
contempt attach to my children through 
my means. But I now entreat of you that 
you will descend into your conscience, and 
will examine it and reflect upon the vast 
shame you are bringing upon your chil- 
dren and yourself, if you allow all this to 
go further, and become matter for people’s 
talk! The wisest course would be that 
you should let drop reports you have so 
lightly listened to and credited, and not 
permit them to circulate any further, to 
your own shame, and to the delight of 
your enemies ; and, moreover, to the fear- 
fully heavy charge upon your conscience ; 
for the wrong you are doing me, is no 
small a load, believe me. I do not speak 
thus (as you may, perhaps, imagine), 
from fear of being proved guilty of what 
you have advanced. God is my witness 
that I act not from any such motive, see- 
ing I know my own conscience so entirely; 
but solely to spare you from shame, inas- 
much as, however clearly I may prove my 
purity and freedom from reproach, still all 
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my life will a doubt fasten to my honour, 
one believing me innocent, another the 
reverse. If my advice does not persuade 
you, I am, nevertheless, quite ready to 
meet you on other ground, and defend my 
innocence to the last breath of my life, 
not only before my relatives, but before 
even the courts of the realm (“ Kirch’s 
Kammergericht,’’) in order that each one 
may be enabled to judge of my purity, and 
the injury you have done me. You sent 
three women to me here, with orders that 
no knife should be left within my reach ! 
This was unnecessary; and you needed 
not to fear lest I should do myself a harm. 
Although the cross you have laden me with 
is the most crushing load I could be called 
upon to bear, yet am I consoled, for I 
trust in God my Lord, and in my right, 
and am confident I shall be saved, even as 
was Susanna, and as was also Daniel. To 
say all this was the reason of my wishing 
to speak with you; and herewith I recom- 
mend you to our Lord God, to whom I 
pray, with all my heart, that he may give 
you grace to perceive what it would be 
most seemly and most honourable that you 
should do. 
Your most unfortunate, 
ANNE oF Saxony. 


What ensued does not very clear! 
appear: save that, shortly after this 
letter had been written by the Princess, 
the confession of her paramour was 
read to her, and the man himself wrote 
to her apprising her of the course he 
had taken. Overwhelmed by accumu- 
lated proofs of hypocrisy and guilt, 
her courageous impudence gave way. 
She confessed her crime, and threw 
herself upon the mercy of her hus- 
band. The following letter to her pa- 
ramour bears date three days after the 
one we have just quoted. 


I have received your letter with joy 
(writes she), for it teaches me that the 
Lord has been pleased to give you the 
grace to avow the great and heavy sin that 
we two have committed, and likewise that 
you comfort yourself with His Word, and 
give up to him all care of you for life or 
death. It was no slight torment to me to 
think that, perhaps, for my sake, you 
would refuse to make this avowal, and that 
I should thereby, in fact, be the cause of 
your damnation in body and soul; but 
pow, as I perceive, the Lord has merci- 
fully delivered me from this anxiety. In 
regard to myself, J have this day also con- 
fessed my crime before God, and before 
all men, and doubt not but the Lord who 
is so compassionate will forgive me. I 
acknowledge so entirely my guilt towards 
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my husband, that I have caused my most 
humble pardon to be asked of him; and 
hope that, with his habitual goodness, he 
will be merciful and not just, as hitherto 
he has shown himself both towards you 
and me; for if he had acted with more 
justice, he would have allowed neither of 
us to be so well treated as we have been, 
and therefore I trust the Almighty will so 
inspire him, that he shall show yet more 
pity and save your life, which I wish with 
all my heart, in order that you may be 
once more united to your wife and chil- 
dren. I feel myself very ill at ease, for 
having so ill rewarded your wife for all her 
services; and for yourself, I commend 
you to the Divine mercy and protection, 
and implore God’s grace to comfort and 
console you, and preserve us from sin such 
as we have committed. 
ANNE OF Saxony. 


Secresy was preserved as to the 
cause of the separation which ensued, 
and four years afterwards, when the 
Prince was about to embark for a third 
time upon the ventures of matrimony, 
a sentence of divorce was procured in 
some quiet but not altogether private 
way. The sentence was founded pro- 


bably upon the lady’s confession, but 


the partial secresy increased the very 
evil it was intended to avoid, and gave 
rise to a multitude of unjust suspicions 
against the Prince. 
William’s third wife was Charlotte 
de Bourbon, Mademoiselle de Mont- 
ensier. She had been brought up by 
te mother as a Protestant, but the 
Duke her father had inveigled her into 
a nunnery, and confined her there, out 
of spite, it was said, to her mother, who 
had contrived to complete the aliena- 
tion from Rome of her eldest daughter 
by effecting her marriage with the 
Duke de Sedan. Charlotte was kept 
in her nunnery many years, “though 
losing no opportunity to protest against 
her forced confinement.” In 1572 the 
nunnery fell into the power of the 
Huguenots, and the Princess escaped 
to Heidelberg, where she lived amongst 
people who looked upon the Prince of 
Orange as exhibiting the very perfec- 
tion of heroism. She entered heart 
and soul into the general feeling, and 
the Prince, no less attracted by the 
admirable qualities of the high-born 
Frenchwoman, determined to unite 
their fates. His friends were unani- 
mous in advising him against the match, 
which was condemned by the world at 
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large as a mere scheme for changing 
an old wife for a new one. Besides, 
as was urged by many people, the 
selected lady was “a Toubbeme,” 
which was thought to be much against 
her, “a nun,” which was still worse, 
“and a runaway nun to boot,” which 
was worst of all. Fifty other reasons 
were adduced against the marriage. 
“Tf he be not mad,” wrote the Land- 
on of Hesse, “he ought to wish to 

e free of wife and children altogether.” 
The Prince was of another mind. He 
declared that he had “no vocation for 
a single life,” and he saw nothing in 
all “the cares, occupations, affairs, and 
annoyances, wherein” he was “con- 
stantly plunged up to the neck,” but 
additional reasons for having “recourse 
to that consolation and help especially 
ordained for man in the blessed mar- 
ried state.” ‘To the lady herself his 
offers were anything but enticing. His 
charge to his ambassador, whom he 
sent with his proposals, ran as follows : 

He shall say that almost all my possessions 
are settled on my first children, and that 
on that account I have no power to assure 


any dowry to Mademoiselle, but that my 
intention is to do my best in that respect 
according to the means it shall please 


God to grant me. As to the house I 
have built at Middleburg, and the one I 
am building at Gertruidenburg, though it 
is nothing to be spoken of, yet if she will 
accept the gift as a beginning and testi- 
mony of my good will, there will be no 
difficulty therein. 

Moreover, that we are at war, without 
any knowlege of the probable termination 
of the same, and that I am deeply in- 
debted on that account to many princes, 
lords, captains, and military adventurers. 

That I am beginning to grow old, see- 
ing that I am somewhere about my forty- 
second year. 

The heart of Charlotte de Bour- 
bon was irrevocably engaged; she 
needed nothing save the Prince’s offer 
as a prelude to her consent; but the 
world at large continued outrageous 
in its opposition. The Prince took 
his customary course: he married, and 
left the world to draw its own con- 
clusions. ‘Since God gave me the 
power to reason and discern,” he states 
in a vindicatory letter addressed to his 
brother, “ I have always been resolved 
never to care for words or threats in 
those situations where I could act ac- 
cording to my conscience, and without 
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prejudice to my neighbour.” One ob- 
jection was the scandal which it occa- 
sioned respecting the offence of Anne 
of Saxony. We quote the Prince’s 
answer, for the sake of enforcing the 
invaluable sentiment with which it 
concludes. 


Alas! (he says) it has already come to 
such a pass, that the very children prattle 
of it, and that in France, in Italy, in Spain, 
and in England, as much as here. Per- 
haps this might have been avoided in the 
beginning; but it is too late now, and in 
the past we should seek lessons, but not 
reproaches. 

Charlotte de Bourbon proved a most 
affectionate wife, and soon overcame, 
by the universal propriety of her con- 
duct, the prejudices which she had at 
first to encounter. The Prince’s ad- 
mirable brother John, who was no less 
opposed to the match than all the rest 
of his friends, came ultimately to write 
of it thus :— 


The Prince looks so well, and is of such 
good courage, in spite of the small comfort 
he enjoys, and the extent of his troubles, 
his labours, and his perils, that you would 
hardly believe it, and would be immensely 
rejoiced thereat. Of a surety it is a most 
precious consolation and wondrous relief, 
that God should have given him a wife so 
distinguished by her virtue, her piety, her 
vast intelligence—in a word, so perfectly 
all that he could wish: in return, he loves 
her tenderly. 


In March, 1582, an attempt was 
made to assassinate the Prince. A ball 
from a pistol entering under his ear on 
one side of his face, passed out at his 
opposite cheek. Violent hemorrhage 
ensued from a severed vein, and for 
many days his life was thought to be 
in the greatest danger. The anxiety 
of his affectionate wife was intense. 
The Prince recovered, but she fell a 
victim to fatigue and trouble. On the 
5th May, 1582, the Prince was again 
a widower. By Charlotte de Bourbon 
he had six daughters, but no son. 

The Prince’s fourth wife was Louisa 
de Coligny, daughter of Admiral de 
Coligny, the Huguenot leader, who fell 
in the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
and widow of the Comte de Teligny? 
By her he had one child, a son named 
Frederick Henry. This lady survived 
the Prince. 

On the Prince’s melancholy assas- 
sination it became a serious question 
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what was to be done with his twelve 
children, or rather with his eleven, for 
Philip, his heir, still remained a pri- 
soner in Spain. Overwhelmed and 
oppressed with an infinity of business 
and “head-worry,” he himself had been 
able to give but little attention to their 
education. Count John his brother 
had indeed in this respect been more to 
them than their father. After a brief 
interval, Maurice, the second son, suc- 
ceeded to his father’s command in the 
contest against Spain. He supplied 
also with great affection the place of a 
parent towards his little brother Fre- 
derick Henry, many years his junior. 
The nine daughters were taken charge 
of, some by their uncle Count John, 
and the rest by their stepmother Louisa 
de Coligny. Amongst them, one, cele- 
brated for her demureness—a daughter 
of Charlotte de Bourbon—was named 
Louisa Juliana. In due time this young 
lady was married to the Elector Pala- 
tine, and became the mother of Frede- 
rick, the titular King of Bohemia, the 
husband of Elizabeth, daughter of our 
James I. Several of the children of 
Frederick and Elizabeth are well known 
in English history. Rupert made him- 
self conspicuous during our Civil War 
in many a bloody field. Maurice was 
a kind of satellite attendant upon the 
fortunes of his more fiery brother. 
Sophia, the youngest daughter, married 
the Elector of Hanover, and became 
the ancestor of our present royal family. 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, ordi- 
narily termed the Princess Palatine, 
is the subject of the present bio- 


graphy. 

the date of her birth, which took 
place at Heidelberg, is not directly 
stated in the present work, but it 


occurred in 1618. Her youth was 
spent in Holland, where her mother 

lizabeth found shelter on the ex~ 
pulsion of her husband from his as- 
sumed kingdom of Bohemia and his 
inherited palatinate. On the death of 
their father, the elder brothers went 
forth into the world as soldiers of for- 
tune, whilst the four daughters—Eliza- 
beth of course amongst them—lived 
with their mother atthe Hague. Gifted, 
and for the most part beautiful, these 
ladies formed one of the most dis- 
tinguished family circles in Europe. 
Science, music, painting, and literature 
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had each its special representative in 
their pleasant coterie. Their mother, 
retaining her love of horsemanship and 
a fondness for the sports of the field, 
delighted in being abroad at the head 
of a splendid train. Discrowned as 
she had been, she conducted herself 
on these occasions as though she were 
still every inch a queen, and attracted 
around hera band of chivalrous knights, 
who pitied her misfortunes, and affected 
to sigh at the remembrance of her 
charms. Her daughter Elizabeth, pre- 
ferring the quiet of a study and the 
refined flattery of litterateurs, acquired 
a reputation for wonderful proficienc 

in learning. At fifteen there was talk 
of her marriage with the King of 
Poland, but the young lady is said to 
have declined, refusing to abjure Pro- 
testantism, as we are told by histo- 
rians and flatterers, but, according to 
our author's speculations, because her 
cousin Frederick William of Branden- 
burgh chanced to come into Holland 
that same year, and to remain there 
for his education for four years. Who 
knows, asks the author, what sentiment, 
“ unavowed even of themselves,” may 
have been mutually inspired in Fre- 
derick William and Elizabeth? Who 
knows indeed? The lady may, on this 
supposition, have refused a crown on 
account of a sentiment of which she 
was almost, if not altogether, uncon- 
scious! Refused it was, in all proba- 
bility, for her, not by her; and there- 
upon, as we are told, she gave herself 
up to “ philosophical speculation,” and 
an acquaintance with the celebrated 
Anna Maria de Schiirmann, one of the 
wonders of the age—a lady who was 
familiar with all the sciences and all 
the languages, ancient and modern, 
with which the learned were then 
— and moreover was a poet, 
and could sing, and paint, and engrave, 
and model, and carve in wood, and 
make tapestries, which last, we are told, 
“have a reputation throughout the 
civilized world.” She was in truth a 
female Crichton, and did everything 
in such a way—which is always the 
case with wonderful people—as would 
“alone have sufficed to ensure her 
undying celebrity, had [pray mark the 
“had,” ye who possess anything of 
Anna Maria de Schiirmann’s clever- 
ness ] she devoted herself exclusively to 
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its cultivation.” But she did not so de- 
vote herself, and therefore she remained 
a mere wonder—of little use, save to 
exhibit the natural sage of her sex, 
and prove its capability, under peculiar 
circumstances, of coping with man on 
his own peculiar fields of inquiry and 
research. Descartes was intimate with 
the family of thede Schiirmann. Thence 
arose an acquaintance between the 
philosopher and Elizabeth. After some 
years Anna Maria became heretical 
= some question in the Cartesian 
philosophy. She blindly followed Vo- 
etius, who gave “ intolerable proofs of 
violent hatred” of the new philosophy 
and its leader. Elizabeth, on the other 
hand, was all devotion to Descartes. 
She even enjoyed the distinction of 
being the only person, male or female, 
whose clear intelligence, in the estima- 
tion of the pores really com- 
prehended all his works. Can it be a 


wonder that the philosopher resigned 
the de Schiirmann to follow the in- 
tolerable Voetius, and surrendered 
himself to be flattered by his royal 
pupil and follower? ‘The devotion of 


the lady was repaid by letters and 
dedications, in which the philosopher 
sang her praises in words the loftiest 
and the most imaginative. The pre- 
sent author assures us that he was 
“ sincere,” and we advise her readers 
to inquire no further. 

The homage of the philosopher and 
thesubmission of the princess continued 
for many years. But Descartes was 
ambitious, and he was persecuted. He 
desired to add a queen to the list of 
his votaries, and the number of his 
protectors. He did so, but the Queen, 
especially such a queen as Christina 
of Sweden, could not tolerate a rival 
near her throne, wherever that throne 
might be erected. She determined to 
reign alone in the dedications of Des- 
cartes, and repulsed the friendly ad- 
vances of Elizabeth with contempt. 
But even queens are sometimes foiled. 
The philosopher was caught, but could 
not be kept. He went to Stockholm, 
and there was safe from his perse- 
cutors, but not from his friends. Within 
a few weeks of his arrival the thought- 
less conduct of his patroness hurried 
him to his grave. He was taken b 
the great conqueror from both his 
rival admirers. Elizabeth lost one who 
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had been a useful friend, and Christina 
did not even obtain the honour of his 
grave. 

In 1650 the Palatinate family were 
restored to their hereditary dominions. 
Elizabeth acquired a home and a scanty 

ittance as a maintenance. She lived 
in the palace of her brother, the Elector 
Palatine, and was compensated for the 
loss of Descartes by the admiration 
of the learned of Heidelberg. In 1661 
she succeeded to the joint abbacy of 
Herford, one of the four small female 
ecclesiastical principalities formerly in 
the hands of the Roman Catholics, and 
reformed, not suppressed, by the Pro- 
testants. In 1667 she became sole 
abbess. 

Thrown into something of an eccle- 
siastical position, she carried with her 
the notions which were natural to her 
character, and to the circumstances of 
her past life. She gave herself, as it 
was right she should do, more heartily to 
the study of religion, and to the prac- 
tice of its precepts. This was a duty 
incident to her new position, and she 
performed it, but in a way natural to 
one who had been an exile and the 
friend of a philosopher whom the 
Church had persecuted. Her old friend, 
Anna Maria de Schiirmann, whom the 
Princess seemed fated to follow, had 
now enrolled herself as one of the 
disciples of Labadie, a mystical teacher 
whose faith and practice were uni- 
versally deemed such as the world 
ought not to patronise. Driven from 
place to place by “general intole- 
rance,” as Labadie’s followers declared, 
or by the “just indignation conse- 
quent upon his immoralities,” as his 
enemies explained, the de Schiirmann 
appealed to the old friendship of the 
Princess Elizabeth, and besought her 
to give the new teacher a shelter and an 
asylum in the Abbey of Herford. Eli- 
zabeth’s subjects were scandalised at 
the notion, but she persisted. The 
gates were thrown open to the enthu- 
siast and his little flock. ‘The shelter 
of the Church's privileges was extended 
to persons whom the Church had every- 
where denounced and the people re- 

udiated. The dissatisfaction of Eliza- 

th’s subjects was kept down by a 
threat of bringing in “a thousand 
dragoons,” to teach them good be- 
haviour. They appealed against the 
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tyranny of their abbess, and she was 
ordered by imperial decree to expel 
the Labadists from her territory. She 
refused. To defy an emperor was a 
thing congenial to the daughter of 
Frederick V. and she did so. The 
Labadists had more discretion than 
their protectress. They retired to 
Altona, where unlimited liberty of con- 
science had just been proclaimed. 
They went forth chanting the praises 
of the Princess Palatine, and the latter 
satisfied her pride by haughtily de- 
claring that she had bent to neither 
king nor kaiser, but had treated 
with the same disdain the imperial 
power and her own rebellious sub- 
jects. 

The reception given to these people 
by Elizabeth, and the favour which 
she extended to their doctrines, as 
well as to their persons, made her 
thenceforth a mark for all holders of 
peculiar opinions. The Quakers opened 
communications with her. She was 


visited by William Penn, and corre- 
sponded with him, and held religious 
meetings with Quaker deputations. 


Her relations were ashamed of her, 
andvdeclared she had become imbecile. 
The present authoress seems to partake 
in that opinion. We cannot see any 
evidence that such was the fact. Her 
descent, the traditions of her family, 
and her own personal history are quite 
sufficient to explain everything that 
may be read about her. Nor are we 
willing to conclude with our authoress 
that “ pure, genuine, orthodox Christi- 
anity, without regard to the divisions 
of Catholic and Protestant,” was “as 
little adopted in fact by Elizabeth 
as Quakerism, Methodism, or any 
other religious form.” She evidently 
possessed many of the faults of 
most royal people—faults almost in- 
separable from their education. She 
was self-willed, proud, obstinate, and 
overbearing. ‘These are unchristian 
qualities; but that would be a harsh 
unchristian judgment which would 
deny to their possessors all right to 
the character of Christians. Combined 
with these infirmities we see much that 
might be truly Christian in her con- 
duct. Even the reception of the La- 
badists and the friendship shewn to the 
Quakers might be the result of an en- 
larged spirit of toleration, irrespective 
of “the divisions of Catholic and Pro- 
Gent. Mae, Vor. XLI. 
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testant,” in which might be found the 
very life and essence of “pure, genu- 
ine Christianity.” We omit the word 
“orthodox.” It has been so much 
abused as to be unfit to be introduced 
into such a question. 

After the removal of the Labadists 
the Princess Elizabeth seems to have 
done what she could to regain the 
affection of her little band of alienated 
subjects; and, if Penn be admitted as 
a witness, not without success. Nor 
should it be forgotten, in considering 
the biography of one whose Christi- 
anity is questioned by her biographer, 
that she accomplished her end not by 
unworthy concessions to popular pre- 
judices, but by the practice before 
them of graces which we would fain 
believe were Christian. Hear what is 
said of her by Penn :— 


She would constantly, every last day in 
the week, sit in judgment, and hear and 
determine causes herself; where her pa- 
tience, justice, and mercy were admirable ; 
frequently remitting her forfeitures where 
the party was poor, or otherwise merito- 
rious. And, which was excellent, though 
unusual, she would temper her discourses 
with religion, and strangely draw con- 
cerned parties to submission and agree- 
ment; exercising not so much the rigour 
of her power as the power of her persua- 
sion. 

Her meekness and humility appeared to 
me extraordinary ; she never considered 
the quality, but the merit of the people she 
entertained. Did she hear of a retired 
man, hid from the world, and seeking after 
the knowledge of a better, she was sure to 
set him down in the catalogue of her 
charity if he wanted it. I have casually 
seen, I believe, fifty tokens sealed and 
superscribed to the several poor subjects 
of her bounty, whose distances would not 
suffer them to know one another, though 
they knew her, whom yet some of them 
had never seen. Thus, though she kept 
no sumptuous table in her own court, she 
spread the tables of the poor in their soli- 
tary cells, breaking bread to virtuous pil- 
grims, according to their want and her 
ability ; abstemious in herself, and in ap- 
parel void of all vain ornaments. I must 
needs say her mind had a noble prospect ; 
her eye was to a better and more lasting 
inheritance than can be found below, which 
made her often to despise the greatness of 
courts and learning of the schools, of which 
she was an extraordinary judge. Being 
once at Hamburgh, a religious person 
whom she went to see for religion’s sake, 
telling her it was too great an honour for 
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him that he should have a visitant of her 
quality come under his roof, that was allied 
to several great kings and princes of this 
world, she humbly answered, ‘‘ If they 
were godly as well as great it would be an 
honour indeed ; but, if you knew what that 
greatness was as well as I, you would 
value less that honour.” 

She died on the 11th February, 1680, 
at the age of 62, and lies interred in 
her own abbey church of Herford, 
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under a tomb on which she is justly 
pronounced to have been, 


© Invicta in omni fortuna.”’ 


The author has done her work well, 
and her book will be found a help to 
the English bistory of a very import- 
ant period. She is occasionally too 
florid, too much carried away by love 
of her subject, and sometimes a little 
incorrect, but these are common faults. 





M. VILLEMAIN’S SOUVENIRS. 


Souvenirs Contemporains d’ Histoire et de Literature. 


Par M. Villemain. 


Paris. 1854. 8vo. 


A BOOK has just appeared in Paris 
destined to create no little sensation 
among the reading public. Indeed at 
this very moment it is essentially the 
“fashion,” exciting ardent admiration 
or bitter abuse, according to the poli- 
tical opinions of each critic. As M. 
Villemain says himself, “ It was a difli- 
cult thing to do to escape from all 
danger of the censorship, and yet at 


each page to give a slap at the present 
system; to flog the present on the back 
of the past, and yet to avoid all chances 


of retribution.” And the book has 
certainly answered its end; for not the 
most vigilant censorship could discover 
a single unconstitutional line, and yet 
the impression of the whgle is one 
clearly and decidedly hostile to the 
whole Napoleonic dynasty. 

Great part of the work is occupied 
by the Life of M.de Narbonne, Minister 
of War for three months under Louis 
XVI. during the Legislative Assembly, 
and, after years of inactivity and exile, 
aide - de - camp to Senden. But, 
under this hentine of “ De Narbonne,” 
private conversations with the Em- 
peror, and his unpublished opinions, 
are the original and interesting reality. 
The rest of the book is a short sketch 
of “ M. de Feletz, and some Salons of 
his Time;” in which is nothing either 
- original, or very amusing. 

ndeed the whole work is of a graver 
character and deeper aim than its title 
would imply ; for sparkling anecdotes, 
witty “ mots,” and perhaps a seasoning 
of agreeable scandal, generally form 
the staple commodity of “Souvenirs 
of my own time,” and of these M. Ville- 
main is almost entirely destitute. 


Count Louis de Narbonne, protégé, 
and, as general report said at the 
time, son of one of the daughters of 
Louis XV.—educated at Versailles by 
the princesses themselves, and playing 
an honourable part in the Revolution, 
which cost him his own fortune and the 
life of more than one of his noble pa- 
trons—made his first appearance on 
the scene of public activity during the 
religious revolt of Besancon. The 
peasantry of Besancon, understanding 
nothing of the new morality of the 
Revolution, loving their pastors, and 
honouring their altars, formed them- 
selves into a corps of religious insur- 
gents, arming themselves with scythes 
and pickaxes, and assembling in large 
bodies to defend their priests against 
the philosophical revolutionists, who 
they believed intended to murder and 
martyrize them all. Narbonne was 
sent to put down this tumult, and it 
seems that he acquitted himself of his 
dificult task with ability and judgment, 
calming men’s minds and re-establish- 
ing order without shedding a drop of 
blood. After this he conducted the 
King’s aunts to Rome, not without 
trouble from sundry local authorities. 
His next post was as Minister of War 
in 1791, where, perhaps too honest, 
perhaps too oppositive, he gained no 
adherents and made many enemies. 
“ Thwarted by the majority of his col- 
leagues; regretted but defended weakly 
by the respectable M. de Montmorin ; 
angrily contradicted by the zealous 
Bertrand de Molleville; unsupported 
by the King, who only half appreciated 
his just but quick and determined 
character, he soon saw himself a prey 
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to the fury of the anarchists, who were 
annoyed by his politeness and firmness ; 
and abandoned or ill-supported by the 
moderates, who distrusted his bold- 
ness.” His term of office ended by the 
following letter from the King :—“I 
inform you, sir, that I have just nomi- 
nated M. de Grave to the department 
of war. You will deliver up your port- 
folio to him.” This was three months 
before the 20th of June. He himself 
was proscribed the 11th of August, 
and saved from death only by the cou- 
rageous friendship and privileged po- 
sition of Madame de Stiiel. The end 
of that fatal year saw him emigrate 
into England, where he lived in inti- 
mate communion with most of the 
leading men of the day, always ex- 
cepting Burke, whose horror of the 
Revolution was so great that he refused 
all kind of social intercourse even with 
its first actors and subsequent victims. 

When the news arrived of the ap- 
penctng trial of the King, M. de 

arbonne assembled together all those 
of his ancient colleagues who were in 
London at the time, requiring from 
them a common declaration in which 
each should take on himself the re- 
sponsibility of his ministerial acts, and 
in which they should demand permis- 
sion to appear at the bar of the Con- 
vention to defend themselves, each in 
his own name, and for his own share 
of the imputed governmental crimes, 
and so relieve the monarch of part of 
theweightofimpeachment. This “tra- 
dition of Strafford,” as it was called, 
was negatived by the refugees, on ac- 
count of the idlegality of the Conven- 
tion. M. de Narbonne then alone 
wrote to the Convention, demanding 
the power of rendering an account of 
his ministerial labours, and the per- 
mission to take on himself the respon- 
sibility of all that he had done. The 
tribunal refused him, as also a safe 
conduct to Lally de Tollendal, who 
offered to plead the King’s cause. But 
this was a noble act in De Narbonne’s 
life, and one not to be forgotten. 

His endeavours to make Pitt take u 
the royal cause were also unsuccessful. 
“England could not,” said the English 
minister, “ for any consideration in the 
world expose herself to intercede in 
vain for such a cause, and before such 
men.” It was only after the decapita- 
tion of the monarch that the “ heaven- 
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born minister” threw off his cloak of 
non-intervention, and declared war to 
the republican government of France. 
M. de Narbonne was now as zealous 
in the defence of his country as he had 
been of his King; but “ Pitt,” says 
Villemain, “struck with a secret terror, 
as well as ulcerated with implacable 
hatred against all that was done in 
France, hating the French Revolution 
with a political and personal hatred, 
fearing it for the constitution, the laws, 
the domestic life of England,” looked 
on war as the only means of arresting 
its progress, believing that the pro- 
scribed French would aid the invading 
armies. Narbonne was opposed to this 
view :— 


I know only one thing of France (he 
said), which is, that excess of peril may 
render her invincible, and that under the 
internal tyranny to which she submits is 
a passionate love of her territorial inde- 
pendence. At the threat of war and of 
invasion I have seen thousands of volun- 
teers assemble under the tricolor flag. I 
have seen royalist officers become repub- 
lican under the fire of the enemy, and the 
point of honour of birth much less powerful 
than the countersign. The threats of the 
foreigner counterbalance the excesses of 
the interior régime, and, under a detested 
power, you will meet with a people devoted 
to the bleeding country they defend. I 
have done too little in my short tenure of 
office; but what I then saw and knew is 
sacred for me. Men who have mingled 
in the government of their country have 
contracted another debt besides that of 
common fidelity : they are pledged to the 
country as is the priest to the man whose 
confession he has received, and whose in- 
terior condition he has seen. There is a 
secret therein of which nothing permits 
the revelation-—neither the misfortune nor 
even the crime of those who have confided 
it. I hate, like you, sir (he continued), 
the sanguinary policy of the committees 
of the Convention; I expect for myself 
from them only proscription and death. 
But if, from my administration of war and 
the recollections which it has left me, I 
should say one word hurtful to the military 
defence of my country, I should believe 
myself a traitor, and should be one. I 
prefer rather to be an exile, hunted per- 
haps soon from his exile as he has been 
from his country. 


The conversation was not prolonged 
after this. The separation was cold; 
and a few weeks after M. de Narbonne 
was imperatively commanded to leave 
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England. He established himself then 
in Switzerland, near to Madame de 
Stiiel, whose nearest and dearest of 
friends he continued for many years, 
united by the closest ties both of moral 
and intellectual sympathy. While in 
Switzerland he was thrown in contact 
with more than one “illustrious exile ;” 
amongst others with Louis Philippe, 
whose whole life, from the cradle to 
the grave, was one long romance, as 
well as an acted sermon on the vanity 
of all things human. At first he lived 
at Zug, with his sister Madame Ade- 
laide; but the magistrate of that town 
* showed himself very discontented at 
having to give refuge to a proscrit of 
the French Revolution,” so that the 
young Duke, after having placed his 
sister in safety in the convent of Sainte- 
Claire, near Bremgarten, began an 
obscure and wandering life through 
Switzerland, often in the extreme of 
misery, until, at the beginning of Oc- 
tober, 1793, he obtained the post of 
“ professor of mathematics and modern 
languages” in a school in the village 
of Reichenau, near Luzern. Here, on 


a salary of fourteen hundred francs 
a-year (fifty-six pounds), he lived for 
fifteen months, until, by the death of 
his father, he became Duke of Orleans 
—a Duke proscribed and ruined. In 
the interval between the departure of 
Madame Adelaide for ery | in 


May, 1794, and that of Louis Philippe 
for Hamburgh a year later, De Nar- 
bonne was often in his company, and 
conceived high notions both of his 
ability and of his power, prophesying 
to him, as is said, the future destiny 
that awaited him. 

In 1800 De Narbonne returned to 
Paris, under the auspices and by the 
invitation of Talleyrand, during the 
glories of the first consulate. 


It was to the ignominies and the perils 
of the Reign of Terror (says Villemain) 
that succeeded, as by enchantment, youth, 
glory, hope,—the most brilliant general 
which France has seen since the grand 
years of Louis XIV.—a plebeian van- 
quisher of Rocroy,—an officer of fortune 
who at the age of twenty-six had chased 
five foreign armies from Italy ; conquered 
peace on the road to Vienna; negotiated, 
as he had conquered, with address and 
with ability; humbled kings, honoured 
the pope, founded a republic beyond the 
mountains, and rendered that of France 
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illustrious—free or no—but laden with vic- 
tories. This was not all, Again absent, 
as those great captains whom the Cesars 
of Rome exiled on a distant conquest, he 
had in fifteen months vanquished Egypt, 
retaken Alexandria like his native town, 
defeated a large Turkish army, occupied 
the isthmus of Suez, menacing the English 
on the shortest passage to the Indies ; 
then, master of the Delta, he had invaded 
the Desert and Syria, conquered the cities 
of Gaza and Jaffa like a Crusader, and 
gained battles at the foot of Mount Thabor 
as before the Pyramids ; and now, in the 
midst of those rumours of renown which 
a mysterious distance renders more won- 
derful, with that attraction for the imagi- 
nation so necessary to glory, he arrived 
unexpectedly, on the most favourable day— 
at the hour of impatience and of crisis. 
He arrived from-that Judaic East from 
whence, towards the era of Vespasian, had 
been prophetically hoped and announced 
in the world the masters of the empire ; 
and, notwithstanding the incredulous care- 
lessness of the time, this peculiarity even 
of his prodigious fortune struck most 
minds. He arrived, almost alone, across 
the English cruizers, surprised by his 
quickness; and, from the borders of Fréjus, 
whose quarantine he had disdainfully passed 
over, popular acclamations and a crowd 
assembled on his steps made his cortége to 
Paris. And there, what a reception awaited 
him! what enthusiastic curiosity followed 
him everywhere! To form any idea of his 
apotheosis, one ought to have heard his 
contemporaries, who were then young and 
of imaginations sensible to glory. All 
pleased, all imposed in him: his heroic 
brow, his original and often graceful 
speech, his look, whose nobleness and im- 
perious charm were vaunted—and, re- 
member, not only by councillors of state 
and ambitious ladies, but by men rebels 
to seduction as to power,—a Ducis, a Le- 
mercier, an Andrieux,—minds sometimes 
deceived, but honest and liberal hearts, of 
which one could give many attaching sou- 
venirs. But let us continue. This army, 
which General Bonaparte had not brought 
back from Egypt, and which, alas! was 
to leave so many dead and prisoners there, 
he found it again in all who wore the tri- 
color cockade. Generals least inclined to 
bend before any glory, acknowledged his ; 
and his staff, on the day when he dethroned 
the Directory, was formed of those who 
might have aimed at the succession. The 
day after further surpassed this taking by 
assault, where the boldness of genius was 
somewhat troubled, as in the first dazzle 
of so great a conquest. The next day 
placed all the world at the feet of the con- 
queror; and, by the rapid extent of his 
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views, the calm and clearness of his com- 
mands, he appeared the natural chief of 
all those whom his fortune entranced. 

We have cited this passage at length, 
as about the best and most eloquent of 
a writer considered among the best 
and most eloquent in France. 

In 1809 the fortunes of the ex- 
minister M.de Narbonne began to re- 
flourish. Invited by the Duc de Fel- 
tres, minister of war, to take service 
under the Emperor, who restored him 
his title of General, he undertook the 
government of Raab during the cam- 
paign of Essling and Wagram. From 
thence he was sent to be governor of 
Trieste, where his mother, or his re- 
puted mother, had lived ever since the 
death of her patronesses, Mesdames 
Victoire and Adelaide. Madame de 
Narbonne was of the old régime, a 
determined enemy to the Revolution, 
and to each and all of its fruits; re- 
fusing all the advantages which her 
son’s position might have afforded her, 
“having no less repugnance for the 
benefits than for the power of the Em- 


peror.” When Napoleon knew of this, 


he said good-humouredly, “ Ah ga, 
mon cher Narbonne, il n’est pas bon 
pour mon service que vous voyiez trop 
souvent votre mére; on m’assure qu’elle 
ne m’aime pas.”—“ Il est vrai, Sire,” 
répondit le sincére courtisan, “ elle en 
est restée & l’admiration.” 

On the marriage of Napoleon with 
Marie-Louise, Narbonne was nomi- 
nated grand-master of the household 
of the Empress; but on her steadily 
refusing to sanction or accept that no- 
mination from a generous feeling, in- 
sisting on maintaining the Count de 
Beauharnais in that position, Napo- 
leon cut short the difficulty by making 
Narbonne his aide-de-camp at the age 
of fifty-five. From thence begins the 
more important part of these memoirs, 
detailing as they do private conver- 
sations between the Emperor and his 
aide-de-camp, for a period of three 
years; to which conversations, we pre- 
sume, M. Villemain can lay greater 
claims of authenticity, than a fertile 
imagination which on a word has built 
up a dialogue—on a hint has fashioned 
a theory. 

Of the Russian campaign M. Ville- 
main says, that many have deceived 
themselves as to the nature of the war, 
taking that for its essential cause which 
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was simply the pretext. Notwith- 
standing Napoleon's animosity to the 
English, and his desire to close Euro 
against them as they had closed the 
sea against him, he did not pursue an 
system of Continental blockade on his 
way to Moscow. He himself contra- 
vened the blockade by his “licences,” 
knowing it to be in the end impracti- 
cable, though still endeavouring to 
make it as hurtful as possible to the 
enemy. The ukase of the Emperor 
Alexander, of the 25th December, 
1810, admitting English merchandise 
under a neutral flag, had annoyed him 
above everything else, as a declaration 
of independence, and as prophetic of 
that terrible rivalry which he saw 
would come one day, and which he 
wished to annihilate during his life- 
time ; “ believing it,” he said, “ too for- 
midable for any one who should be 
only his heir.” He feared the Tartar 
races; going back to the olden times 
when they first poured down into the. 
South, and holding to the belief of 
their destiny and inherited instinct of 
future conquests. “Remember Su- 
varoff and his Tartars in Italy,” he said. 
“The answer is, banish them beyond 
Moscow. And when can Europe do 
this if not now, and by me?” He had 
conceived this fear from the time when 
he had seen the Russians in Italy, and 
had believed that the superabundant 
energy created in 1789 ought to van- 
quish barbarism by revolution, and the 
northerns by the southerns. He said 
that Marius had adjourned the Gothic 
invasion for three ages, and that his 
victories had created Cesar; and he 
added,— 


The difficulty in this war is only one of 
moral order. In using the material force 
accumulated by the Revolution, no passions 
must be unchained : Poland must be raised, 
but not emancipated ; and the independ- 
ence of Western Europe assured without 
rousing any republican ferment. Here is 
all the problem. You know how that war 
in my hands has been the antidote of 
anarchy ; and, now that I wish to use it 
again to assure the independence of the 
West, I must take care that it does not 
reanimate what it has suppressed—the 
spirit of revolutionary liberty. I love the 
Poles on the field of battle; they are a 
valiant race; but as to their deliberative 
assemblies, their liberum veto, their diets 
on horseback with naked sabres, I wish 
nothing of all that. I wish in Poland a 
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camp and not a forum. However, we 
shall have a kind of diet, to support the 
levies to be made in the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, but nothing beyond. I will make 
war on Alexander with courteous arms, 
with two thousand mouths of fire, and five 
hundred thousand soldiers, without insur- 
rection. I will take Moscow from him; 
I will drive him back into Asia. But I 
will not suffer a club at Warsaw, nor at 
Cracow, nor elsewhere. 


Important words these! setting forth 
plainly enough Napoleon’s double- 
dealing with Poland, and showing the 
total want of frankness and truth in 
the saviour to whom they trusted for 
their deliverance. 

In vain Bassano and De Narbonne 
opposed these views; in vain they re- 
presented that Moscow was not Russia, 
and that the Russians even conquered 
at Moscow would not be conquered in 
their power and strength; that the 
Emperor’s own idea of preventing a 
new invasion of barbarians showed that 
this was not a war with a civilized 
nation; and that other modes of obtain- 
ing victory than by “ mouths of fire,” 
and “ thousands of soldiers,” should be 
resorted to, and that the re-establish- 
ment of the Polish nationality, the 
reorganization of the Polish kingdom, 
was a better manner of conquest than 
the taking of Moscow; in vain they 
urged on him the length of the way, 
the deserts to be traversed, the late- 
ness of the season, and the irregular 
mode of Cossack warfare. Bent on 
his own ruin, and blinded by the mythic 
glory of the conquest of the imperial 
city, Napoleon listened to none but his 
own reasonings, believed in none but 
his own views. “A terrible blow,” he 
said, “struck to the heart of the empire 
in Moscow the Grand, Moscow the 
Holy, will deliver up to me on the 
instant this blind and apathetic nation.” 
No other argument could reach him. 

But perhaps the secret after all lay 
in the belief that from Russia he could 
march to India, to strike the English 
there in their stronghold. “Had it 
not been for the English corsair and 
the French emigrant who directed the 
Turkish fire, and which, joined to the 
plague, made him abandon the siege of 
St. Jean d’Acre, he would then have 
made the conquest of half of Asia,” he 
said; “but now, suppose Moscow taken, 
Russia subdued, the Czar reconciled, 


or dead from some palace-plot—per- 
haps a new throne and a dependent 
one—tell me if there is no access to 
the Ganges for a large army of French- 
men ool of auxiliaries from Teflis— 
the Ganges, which only needs to be 
touched with a French sword to destroy 
the whole scaffolding of mercantile 
greatness throughout India.” 
Napoleon also counted on the aid of 
the Turks in this campaign ; for he said 
that Turkey had been too ill-treated 
by Russia not to be implacable against 
her on the first occasion ; and though 
they might be afraid of him and watch 
him narrowly in Egypt, still, men were 
always governed by their principal fears 
and hatreds, and the Turks, owing more 
hatred to Russia, and having more 
cause of fear from her than from him- 
self, would naturally support his cause 
by harassing the enemy for them- 
selves. After this conversation, filled as 
it was with large visions of the future, 
with wild dreams and wilder hopes, 
and with a very Arabian Nights’ excess 
of glory, De Narbonne cried out as 
he passed young Villemain, “ Quel 
homme! quelles grandes idées! quels 
réves! di est le garde-fou de ce 
génie? Crest ane - y croire. On 
est entre Bedlam et le Panthéon!” A 
judgment true of most great men, 
whose victories one scarcely knows 
whether to ascribe to destiny or to cal- 
culation,—whose genius leans as much 
to madness as it does to inspiration,— 
and whose losses always hover on the 
borders of success, as their victories 
always pass before the gates of ruin. 
On the 9th of May Napoleon left 
Paris for his Russian campaign; a tardy 
date for such a brief season of action 
as the climate afforded. But a judicial 
blindness seems to have been cast over 
him, and, wrapped up in schemes of 
glory, he neglected —~ of the prin- 
a means of success. From Dresden 
. de Narbonne carried Napoleon’s 
ultimatum to Alexander at Vilna, in 
which, couched in mild terms, he main- 
tained the casus belli, his protest against 
the ukase of December, and his inter- 
diction on all Russian commerce with 
England. Alexander was firm in his 
intention of braving the war, having, 
as he said, space and time for himself; 
and determined not “to lay down his 
arms while there was a soldier left in 
Russia, or the remotest corner of ter- 
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ritory to defend.” His system of war- 
fare was confessedly to avoid all large 
battles, and to fight by tedium and 
climate. Napoleon, on his side, per- 
sisted in his resolution, and set out 
from Dresden the 20th of June, asso- 
ciating, by proclamation, the “ Liberty 
of Poland” in the campaign, but leaving 
his name and an inscription as the sole 
proofs of his design,—one of the most 
fatal of the many mistakes made in this 
disastrous campaign; for Poland re- 
stored, a nation whole and entire, and 
devoted to him, would have been one 
of his most powerful allies for the pre- 
sent, and an effectual barrier against 
the future, of Russia. The fatal policy 
of the partition of Poland is being felt 
to-day as keenly as it was felt then; 
and had Bonaparte seen either his own 
interest, or taken to heart the eternal 
truth of the right—had England also 
stepped forward then as she is obliged 
to do now—the history of the present 
would be written in very different cha- 
racters to what it is written in to-day! 
New delays at Vilna, owing to the 
scarcity of provisions, to sickness, and 
the embarrassment of moving his im- 
mense army, threw the campaign yet 
more dangerously late, the Russians 
quietly retreating; but still and still, 
in spite of all that was urged on him, 
the Emperor saw but hope and triumph 
in the end, and the fatal march went 
on. The only chance of a ee 
battle was at Vitepsk. The French 
were intoxicated with joy at the pros- 
~ of a trial of strength, flushed, too, 
y a brilliant skirmish headed and won 
on that day by Murat. But in the 
night, noiselessly, like an army of ghosts, 
the Russians struck their tents and 
marched away into the darkness and 
the distance; and not a man of all the 
French army knew until the daylight 
came that they had gone, and no one 
could tell which way they had taken. 
“The campaign of 1812 is finished,” 
said Napoleon impatiently, as he re- 
turned to the deserted town, after a 
vain attempt to discover the retreating 
army : “ that of 1813 shall do the rest.” 
And his intention then was to remain 
at Vitepsk for the winter, to rally and 
to rest his army, and to reorganize the 
kingdom of Poland. But in a few 
days, as if urged on by delirium, re- 
possessed by his old idea of Moscow 
taken and the Czar submissive, he gave 
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orders to continue the march; and, 
careless of the councils of Duroc, Nar- 
bonne, and others, he pursued still this 
mirage of victory, which was to be 
turned into a lake of blood instead. 
On the 13th of August the French 
army, decimated by desertion, sick- 
ness, want of medical aid, and famine, 
by murderous skirmishes and by in- 
dividual assassinations, set out from 
Vitepsk to warm its frozen blood by 
the fires which Moscow itself lighted 
up for its own funeral pile. 

A terrible instance of Russian cun- 
ning was in the accidental retention 
at Moscow of an “ important personage 
in the Russian police.” This import- 
ant personage received from Napoleon 
the mission of carrying to the Czar an 
autograph letter and offers of peace. 


One knows (says our author) how that 

old Russian general who, succeeding to 
the clever temporisations of Barclay de 
Tolly, had undergone the terrible fires of 
Borodino, then, slowly retreating on a way 
strewn with dead, had seen Moscow burn 
like Smolensk, and amassed in his one 
heart all the hatred of Russia,—one knows, 
I say, how Kutusoff, intrenched in the 
camp where, on the way to Kalouga, he 
had placed his bleeding battalions in safety, 
and daily recruited his army, suddenly 
appeared to wish for negociations and pre- 
liminary conferences—how he pretend | for 
himself a private armistice—-received and 
passed to his master messages from Napo- 
leon—and was finally, with a tardy refusal 
from the Czar, publicly reprimanded for 
his indiscreet undertaking, and for his pre- 
tended zeal for peace ! 
This was a barbarian’s ruse for time, 
certainly ; but a ruse likely to succeed 
again with the men of civilization, the 
men of Western Europe, who learn so 
little from the history of the past. 

Two characteristic anecdotes of Na- 
poleon are given in this detail. One, 
that on the very eve of the retreat 
from Moscow, workmen were employed 
in taking down the famous golden cross 
of Ivan from the summit of the cathe- 
dral, which Napoleon intended for the 
cupola of one of the Parisian churches, 
as the trophy and the symbol of his 
Russian conquest. The other, that, 
on the march, seeing a carriage of a 
form and draught interdicted, he gave 
orders to have it and all its contents 
burnt on the spot. He was told that 
it belonged to his aide-de-camp, M. de 
Narbonne. The order was repeated, 
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and executed. But immediately after- 
wards he sent a thousand Napoleons 
to M. de Narbonne, by Duroc, for he 
said he knew that he was not rich. 
Duroc placed the money in a casket 
which had the Emperor's arms on it, 
and carried this and some books to the 
general. Narbonne sent the money 
to a regiment of young soldiers who 
seemed to suffer more than the rest; 
and the next day, when the Emperor 
said to him, kindly, “ Well, Narbonne, 
the loss of your baggage is now re- 
paired ? you have received?” “ Yes, 
sire,” he answered, “and with grati- 
tude: but, as your majesty will doubt- 
lessly permit me, I have kept only the 
books ; amongst others, two treatises 
by Seneca, ‘De Beneficiis, and ‘ De 
Patientia. They are useful to have 
with one on a campaign.” 

Another and a very beautiful anec- 
dote is told of Narbonne also. After 


a tremendous night of cold and hunger, 
when the day broke over a plain of 
snow covered with horses and with 
men, the Emperor called his aide-de- 
camp to him, saying in a weakened 


voice, “ What a night, my dear general 
— it has not been worse for the senti- 
nels than for me, who have passed it 
in sleepless thought. Come! let the 
guard be relieved, and do you come to 
the distribution, and take this to re- 
fresh you, for courage alone does not 
keep one warm in this cold of 28 de- 
grees.” He then poured out a large 
cup of boiling chocolate and cofiee 
mixed, and gave it to Narbonne. The 
aide-de-camp, retreating a few steps, 
with the cup in his hand, nearly ran 
against a soldier of the Imperial Guard, 
lying on the snow, his hands convuls- 
ively grasping his fusil, and his whole 
frame and features speaking of inde- 
scribable suffering. Narbonne stooped 
down to him. “ Well, mon brave,” he 
said, “here isa bad night passed! at 
least we have the morning! rise.” The 
soldier made a tremendous effort, but 
was unable to move his limbs, stiffened 
with the cold as they were. “ Here, 
we must help you a little.” Then said 
de Narbonne, giving him the cup of 
chocolate, “ Take this, there is more at 
the quarter general.” The soldier hesi- 
tated—carried his hand to his bear-skin 
—then took the cup, and, having 
emptied it at a draught, by a struggle 
raised himself to his full height, and 
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appeared what he was—one of the 
bravest soldiers in the Imperial Guard. 
“ Ah! general,” he said, “how cold and 
hunger demoralise some men of heart. 
Is it possible that I should have ac- 
cepted that from _ who are my su- 
perior, and who have taken it from 
your own lips to give to me! I entreat 
you to forgive me; and, ma foi, now 
that my stomach is warmed I am 
ashamed of -myself.” ‘Tut, my bro- 
ther! what I have done is very little, 
and we ought to divide, as brothers, 
the little that remains to us ;” and then, 
remembering that of the sixty thou- 
sand francs which Napoleon had paid 
him on leaving Moscow not a sou re- 
mained, for he had divided it all with 
the poor officers, he said to the guard 
who returned him the cup, “ No, no, 
mon brave! keep this for the expenses 
of the journey ; the outside belongs to 
you as well as the inside, and will be 
useful in Poland, where we are enter- 
ing.” The soldier drew back and made 
the military salute, absolutely refusing 
the gift; but when Narbonne pressed 
him again he broke off a small frag- 
ment from the rim, saying, “I will 
keep this little Napoleon from the 
golden cup, and it shall be my medal, 
reminding me of the honour I have 
had in mounting guard at such a féte 
behind the Emperor’s carriage, and 
being relieved by you.” Yet this man, 
brave, devoted, simple, generous, was 
only a type of that glorious body of the 
lenpevtel Guard, left behind among the 
snows of Russia—the fate of which 
Napoleon could never think of in after- 
days without the bitterest regret—the 
flower of his army and the pride of 
France offered up as a sacrifice to his 
madness and ambition. 

The bulletin which preceded the re- 
turn of the wrecked army to Paris did 
the Emperor more harm than the 
actual sorrow of which he had been 
the cause. At the end of this fearful 
history of the dead and missing—the 
first authentic history which had reached 
France, were these words :—“ Jamais 
la santé de l’Empereur n’a été meil- 
leure.” And also this sentence :—‘ Ceux 
que le nature a créés supérieurs 2 tout, 
conservérent leur gaité et leurs ma- 
niéres ordinaires; et ne virent dans 
de nouveaux perils que l’occasion d’une 
gloire nouvelle.” The first was taken 
as a mark of indifference and shame- 
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less selfishness ; the last as the bitterest 
irony; and perhaps together they did 
more to alienate the feelings of the 
nation than the drained resources, the 
slaughtered armies, or the fettered 
thought which had been his doing. 
Many took the phrase concerning 
gaiety as an allusion to De Narbonne, 
who had become proverbial for the 
serenity and cheerfulness of his man- 
ners. He even kept up the habit of 
having his hair dressed and powdered 
every morning, all through the retreat ; 
and there he might be seen seated on 
the trunk of a tree, gaily chatting with 
his comrades, his coiffure as carefull 
arranged as if dressing for a levee, wit 
the deep snow lying round him, and 
the dead and the dying at his feet. 
One of his most intimate friends com- 
plimented him on the evident allusion 
to him in the bulletin. “ Ah!” he said, 
bitterly, “l’Empereur peut tout dire; 
mais gaieté est bien fort.” A speech 
that redeems the anecdote from the 
depths of egotism and vanity, raising 
what were else a mere mockery and a 
monkey puerility into a principle and 
a power, none the less admirable be- 
cause, perhaps, forced in its particular 
application. 

A curious instance of Napoleon's 
desire for universality was to be seen 
in the decree, dated from the Kremlin, 
regulating the affairs of the Theatre 
Francais. This again was done in a 
certain spirit of bravado, a wish to 
a at all times sufficient for every 
phase of his position, and able to con- 
troul the internal arrangements of a 
theatre while planning the destruction 
of empires. Side by side with this de- 
cree in the Recueil des Lois de l’Em- 
pire, stands the one which orders mili- 
tary punishment on those parents who 
favour the desertion of their sons: a 
decree as false to policy as repugnant 
to humanity—recalling times of worse 
than barbarian tyranny—times when 
the voice of nature was the last voice 
listened to among the shrieks and 
screams of the oppressed. Between 
these two decrees lies the whole Na- 
poleonic world. They may be taken 
as the dais and the footcloth of his 
throne; the two extremes which em- 
braced and included every other sym- 
bol of his power, and in the distance 
between which lay the secret of his won- 
derful influence over his generation. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XLI. 


To be conqueror of Russia, and to 
be practical pope of France, were 
equally ardent wishes of Napoleon. 

e protested indeed that he did not 
wish to make an innovation in religion; 
he but wished to restore the times of 
the religious policy of Louis XIV. 
before the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, and to raise and control, but 
not enslave the church. “I will not 
be an Abdallah-Manon,” he said, “ but 
a Constantine; neither docile in tem- 
poral nor schismatic in theological 
matters. If I keep Rome for my son, 
I will give Notre Ew to the Pope; 
but then I will raise Paris so high in 
the estimation of men that its cathedral 
would naturally become that of the 
Catholic world.” And when he re- 
turned from Russia he sent for Nar- 
bonne, whom he much wished to con- 
vert to his views respecting the church. 
But the aide-de-camp held contrary 
opinions, and was firm to them, advi- 
sing the course which was adopted 
later by necessity, of sending back the 
Pope to Rome without conditions, 
fetters, or French garrison. He re- 
fused all concurrence in his detention, 
as well as in the retrenchment of his 
spiritual power. It would no longer 
be the battle of the Gallican church 
oo the excessive pretensions of 

ome, he said, but the battle of the 
spiritual chief of Christianity—or at 
least the Pontiff of one of its most ve- 
nerable churches—against the chief of 
the French empire. He contended also 
that the pontifical autocracy of the 
Czar, to which Napoleon had alluded 
as a precedent for himself, was an 
anachronism impossible for France, and 
that the ecclesiastical supremacy exer- 
cised by the English crown supported 
a dissenting church and an established 
schism—at once the civil sanction of 
and the counterpoise to Puritanism— 
a counterpoise that would be sooner or 
later worthless and without power. He 
contended that in a religious point of 
view the Pope ought to be free; “and 
to be free in this world one must be 
master somewhere.” Narbonne added 
to these political objections others of a 
more spiritual character, so that the 
Emperor asked with a smile, “ in what 
boudoir of the eighteenth century had 
he learnt so much theology ?” adding 
more seriously that he deceived him- 
self as to the — time; that he 

3 
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exaggerated the bearing of certain in- 
fluences, and that taken altogether 
France was of the religion of Voltaire. 
During this controversy Villemain was 
employed to take notes, make extracts, 
get up arguments—in a word to cram 
the aide-de-camp—which he seems to 
have done to the satisfaction of all 
parties; though ——— failed, 
as usual, and the Emperor refused 
then to take the step which the cir- 
cumstances of a year later forced on 
him. 

The state of mental servitude in 
France at this time is also insisted on 
by M. Villemain, not without evident 
application to the régime of to-day. 

he censorship was excessively strict, 
and the police system arbitrary and 
inquisitorial. But while he had mi- 
litary success the French people forgave 
Napoleon everything. His “ battles 
gained, coalitions destroyed, provinces 
conquered, kingdoms founded, dicta- 
torial alliances signed in the enemy’s 
capitals,” reconciled them to their loss 
of mental liberty, and to the stern re- 
strictions laid on their freedom of 
speech; but when the first shock came, 
when the advancing shadow of the 
dark hour clouded the glory of the 
Imperial arms, then men began to 
writhe under the law which forbade 
even a regret, even the relief of dis- 
cussion, if not of reproach. In the very 
zenith of the empire Napoleon had 
issued a decree ordaining that “ when 
the censor shall have examined a work 
and have permitted its publication, 
booksellers shall be in effect autho- 
rised to print it, but that the minister 
of police shall, even then, have the right 
to repress it entirely if judged con- 
venient.” This decree was applied to 
Madame de Stael’s Germany, which, 
after having been retrenched, purified, 
cut down, diluted by the censorship, 
after having been printed and published 
to the extent of ten thousand copies, 
was seized by the gendarmerie, who 
made a razzia in every shop where 
it was to be found. But, in spite of 
this decree and its practical warning, 
bold and hardy things were still said, 
and what Napoleon used to call idea- 
ology ; in other words free speaking and 
independent judgment, gained silent 
way with the public. The volatile 
world of France turned round on its 
idol, and cried out all the louder for 


the gag that had been placed on its 
lips. 

“Sus morning Narbonne was sent for 
to the Emperor, whom he found in 
one of his states of intense irritation. 
“Well!” said Napoleon, “ the audacity 
of the seditious writings, the complicity 
of the fashionable world, increases 
hourly since our misfortunes. It is no 
longer even sarcasm—a miserable play 
on words—which your salons employ ; 
there is no longer a question of equivo- 
cation in what they call the beginning 
of the end. It is gross insult, fanatical 
anathema; they forge libels, they in- 
terpolate from old books to insult the 
avenger, the defender, the chief of 
France. I blush for the nation. The 
censorship is certainly very useless. 
Pommereuil himself, philosopher as 
he is, sees no clearer than his prede- 
cessor.” And then he flung on the 
table a bundle of notes in the form of 
letters, which he had received from his 
secret correspondents, and which spoke 
of the tendencies of certain salons and 
authors. Napoleon connected these de- 
monstrations with the religious move- 
ment so strongly at work since the 
detention of the Pope. He threatened 
to send Thersen to prison, while Nar- 
bonne besought him to suspend his 
judgment, assuring him that there was 
some mistake, “Non! non! rien n’est 
plus clair,” said Napoleon, “je suis un 
fléau de Dieu, un homme fatal, et 
méme un faquin,” and he sent awa 
De Narbonne with the notes, of whic 
the most ferocious was an extract from 
“Les Pensées de Balzac,” where the 
Cardinal Richelieu had been the victim 
and the object. 

Narbonne was sent to Vienna “ to 
vibrate the family cord,” and to bring 
back the Austrian Emperor to a due 
sense of his son-in-law’s infallibility. 
The famous mot attributed to him, on 
this occasion, “I must go to Vienna, 
as the quack whois called in when the 
doctor has failed,” is denied by Ville- 
main; still it is a mot currently reported 
and universally believed. Napoleon 
was but ill-content with Narbonne—for 
his Viennese embassy. At St. Helena 
he often said that he had ruined him 
even by his success, and that his talents 
had been as fatal as useful: for that 
Austria, believing herself seen through, 
had thrown off the mask and precipi- 
tated her measures, whereas, with less 
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penetration on the French side, she 
might have used more slowness and 
more reserve, and have prolonged her 
indecision to the time when new 
chances might have arisen. As it was, 
the Tugend-Bund and other asso- 
ciations, and poets like Kérner, arose ; 
and the great Emperor was defeated, 
notwithstanding the security which he 
fancied he had gained for himself in 
his royal marriage. 

In an interview with Metternich, 
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you to make war on me?” Another 
poisoned shaft that returned to the 
hand which shot it, and brought more 
ruin than it caused pain. The coalition 
was formed, and the throne of Napo- 
leon shaken, the glory and the prestige 
of France were gone, and the Allied 
Powers walked over the prostrate 
nation, when they planted their senti- 
nels before the Tui eries. But before 
the dark day really came, Narbonne 
died at Torgau, at the age of fifty- 


eight, of typhus fever, caught by at- 


Napoleon said oe “ Ah! Met- 
n, tending on the sick in the city. 


ternich, how much has England given 





LETTER ON THE OUTBREAK OF WAR WITH FRANCE IN 1549. 


THE following letter, written immediately upon the declaration of War between 
England and France in 1549, may be interesting at the present moment, as showing 
how such important matters were undertaken three centuries ago. The Postscript, it 
will be observed, “lets loose the dogs of war,’’ in the shape of as many privateers as 
chose to issue from the English ports, and make prize of any Frenchman’s wares. 

The original, which is wholly in the handwriting of Mr. Secretary Petre, including 
the signature, is now in the possession of Robert Cole, esq. F.S.A. to whom we are 
indebted for the transcript. 

Sir John Hayward, in his Life and Raigne of King Edward the Sixth, states that 
Henri II. was tempted to declare war at the period in question on learning the dis- 
turbed state of England from internal rebellion. After relating the circumstances of 
the several insurrections in Devonshire, Norfolk, and Yorkshire, Hayward adds, ‘‘ Now 
the French King, supposing to make his hand by these rude ravages in England, brake 
off his treaty of peace, proclaimed hostilitie, and denounced the same by his Embassador 
to the King. Hereupon all Frenchmen in England not denizens were taken prisoners, 


and all their goods seized for the King.’’ 


Shortly after, the French recaptured Bou- 


logne, which had for some years been in the possession of the English. 


After our ryght harty commenda- 
cions to youre good lordshipp. ‘Thys 
daye the Frenche Embassadr hath 
bene with us, and declaryd unto us 
that the Frenche kyng hath revolted 
hym, and hath declared open warre 
agenst the kyngs majestie and all hys 


subjects. erfore thys ys to wyll 
and requyre you to gyve order with 
all spede possyble to all the ports of 
the countrey of Kent, and all other 
een of your jurysdycion, that thei 
ave good gard and care to the ports 
in all places where the enemy maye 
dyscende, and also to the countre to 
be readye to the defence yf thei shall 
lande in any place, And that thei doo 
stey all Frenchemens marchandyse, 
shyppes, and goods what soe ever thei 

, beyng not denysens, and ther per- 
sonnes also, as enmys to the kyngs 
majestie, and put them in saff custody 
tyll further order be taken as appe- 
teyneth. Thus we pray you fayle not. 


Fare ye most hartely well. From 
Westm*, the viij of August 1549. 
Your lovyng frend, 
Epwarp Som’sett. 

Post script.—And fforasmoche the 
Frenche kyng hath now declaryd hym 
self open enmye to the kyngs majestie, 
hys majestie gyveth lycence to all 
maner hys subjects fourthwith to arme 
them selves and ther vessells to the 
see, and to make pryse of any Frenche- 
mans wares. 

Address. 

To our lovyng frende Sir Thomas 
Cheyne knyght, Treasurer of 
the kyngs majesties most ho- 
norable houshold, and Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports 

hast post hast 
hast 

for lyff 

for lyff 

for lyff 

for lyff. 
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LETTERS OF LADY BRILLIANA HARLEY. 


Letters of the Lady Brilliana Harley, wife of Sir Robert Harley, of Brampton Bryan, 
Knight of the Bath. With Introduction and Notes by Thomas Taylor Lewis, 


A.M. Vicar of Bridstow, Herefordshire. 


THERE is not much to excite our 
surprise in the general family resem- 
blance which pervades the various col- 
lections of letters and private papers, 
of the date of our Parliamentary Wars, 
which are brought to light through 
means of awakened family interest, 
responding to the calls of our historical 
societies. Even when, in one case, we 
are reading the chronicle of some Puri- 
tan lady, in another, when the corre- 
spondence of a Royalist is in question, 
there is really no such great diversity 
in tone, though much in opinion. The 
one is religious, grave, and earnest— 
so too is the other. The one lad 
—_ on worthy Mr. Pierson’s 
gifts and graces—the other dwells 
fondly on the merits of her exiled 
bishop. Surplice abominations excite 
the indignation of the Puritan; de- 
secration of churches scandalise the 
Churchwoman. Yet, take the two 
dames in their own country residences 
and see them sitting, alone and unpro- 
tected, in their castles and manor- 
houses during those long Civil Wars, 
while their husbands are engaged in 
battles or sieges, and the similarity of 
the position may well bring to light a 
like form of character, provided that 
the elements of religious principle, a 
love of duty, and a practical, piain 
common-sense way of doing the busi- 
ness set before them, are pre-supposed. 

Whether Royalists or Puritans, these 
ladies were, for the time being, living 
as chaste widows in their husbands’ 
homes, their days divided between re- 
ligious duties, the care of their dwell- 
ings and manors, the decent keeping- 
up of the Church and its services, the 
due entertainment of the chaplain, the 
education of the children, attendance 
on the poor, (including the preparation 
of medicines and even the perform- 





(Printed for the Camden Society.) 


ance of operations,*) to say nothing of 
correspondence with the absent lord or 
elder son. Great and serious charges 
these to be laid on women! 

Comparing, as we are occasionally 
led to do, the lot in life of woman at 
various periods, could anything be 
more lonely and more forlorn, we ask, 
than the position of the Crusader’s wife 
when her lord was waging war in the 
Holy Land ? 


He wooed a bright and burning star, 
Hers was the void, the gloom, 

The straining eye that follow’d far 
His fast-receding plume : 

The silent and secluded hours 
Through many a lonely day ; 

While bending o’er her broider’d flowers, 
With spirit far away. 


In our Parliamentary Wars little 
time was left for such melancholy 
musings. No family stood neuter. 
Women entered into the religious 
and political questions as fervently as 
their husbands. Praying and cursing 
were too often mingled in their de- 
votions. Castle frowned upon castle. 
The retainers of one manor-house 
righteously abused and teased the fol- 
lowers of another. The sympathising 
friend, it is true, might be a neigh- 
bour, but often the foe was nearer, 
ready to stop the rents before they 
reached the steward’s purse, to drive 
away cattle, and starve the or woman 
out of house and home. Or her godly 
chaplain perhaps was silenced, and a 
worldly priest put into the parish 
church. Such trials often fell upon 
characters of considerable native 
strength, on minds reared in a hatred 

ainst forms of religious worship, 
which it now makes us shudder to read 
of, but steeled and nerved thereby to 
bear what was laid upon them. No 
wonder if the portraits of these ma- 





* See the very curious and interesting original account of the Springett family, 
Gent. Mag. Oct. 1851, wherein the Lady Springett’s skill is signalised. 


“She was 


so rare in taking off cataract and spots in eyes, that Stephens the great occulist sent 


many to her house when there was difficulty in cure... . 


She has had twenty 


persons in a morning to dress—men, women, and children—of wounds, sore eyes, 


and to apply physic,’’ &c,—P. 336, 













1854.] 


trons give us the impression often of 
premature age : what anxious thought 
sits on the brow even at twenty! how 
awe-striking they are at thirty! 

The Lady Brilliana Harley, whose 
letters are now given us through the 
instrumentality of the Camden Society, 
is in no respect an exaggeration of the 
serious wife and mother of her time. 
On the contrary, we believe her to 
have been in everything mild and mo- 
derate, though leaning always to the 
Puritan side; in this according well 
with her husband, though of a less 
stern and severe frame of mind. Her 
versonal piety is distinctively her own. 
it sits on her easily and naturally, and 
comes out mingled with every expres- 
sion of her motherly tenderness in her 
long correspondence with her son. 
She is not indeed a Lady Rachel 
Russell. The compass, the variety 
are wanting. Defective education, and 
an inferiority in the associates of her 
life, to say ogi, fa wretched bodily 
health, appear to have kept the Lady 


Brilliana Harley considerably below 
even her natural power of progress. 


In a moral point of view she seems to 
us, in so far as tried, worthy of com- 
—— even with that incompara- 

le woman to whom we have just ad- 
verted. By virtue of that common 
bond, the steadfast performance of 
duties “ as ever in the great Taskmas- 
ter’s eye,” a friendship, had they been 
contemporaries, must have grown up 
between two such noble natures, how- 
ever in other matters little resembling 
each other. For who of like mind can 
ever be proof against the winning 
power of a life governed by the highest 
motives, pursuing its course with a 
hearty simplicity of purpose, with the 
determination to serve God in sorrow 
and in joy ? 

The part borne by Sir Robert 
Harley, loduall to Lady Brilliana, in 
the civil wars, was by no means an 
obscure one. A country gentleman, 
inheriting considerable personal estates 
in Herefordshire, made a Knight of the 
Bath at the coronation of King James 
the First in 1603, there was time du- 
ring the long life of his father for him 
to be well exercised in all social ques- 
tions. He was married to his first wife 
at a very early period, and, losing her, 
married a second time; this wife was 
the sister of Sir Richard, afterwards 
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Lord Newport, of High Ercoll, in Salop, 
and had no less than nine children 
by Sir Robert, all dying in infancy. 
“Last of all the woman died also;” 
and, two years subsequent to her de- 
cease, Brilliana Conway, daughter of 
Baron Conway of Ragley, in Warwick- 
shire, became the Lady Brilliana 
Harley of our present tale. Even then, 
at the period of this third marriage, 
and for seven succeeding years, "Sir 
Robert’s untitled father still survived, 
and the son lived either in the pa- 
ternal castle at Brampton Brian, or at 
Stanage Lodge in the same parish. 
There he enacted the country gentle- 
man for a large portion of his time, 
though all the “talk” was certainly 
not “of bullocks;” for he was a ma- 
gistrate and deputy-lieutenant of the 
county of Hereford, a Member of Par- 
liament representing the borough of 
Radnor in two of James the First's 
parliaments, and the county of Here- 
ford in that memorable assembly of 
the twenty-first of James, which de- 
nounced Lord Bacon and spared a 
guiltier man in Buckingham. 

The predilections of Sir Robert being 
strongly in favour of Puritan sim- 
plicity, and, of course, intensely op- 
posed to Popery, we may be very sure 
that he was one of that “country 
party,” which, in order to detect con- 
cealed Catholics, supposed to have 
entered the House illegally, through 
court favour, moved “that the Com- 
mons should go in a body and publicly 
receive the Sacrament at St. Mar- 
on Church,” naming Archbishop 

sher for the purpose of officiating 
and preaching the sermon. 

‘The British Solomon, it may be ob- 
served, on this occasion, as on most 
others of a like kind, attempted to dic- 
tate the discourse, professing his anxiety 
lest any of his faithful servants should 
not be in a fit state after so much ve- 
hement debating to partake of the 
sacred rite, hinting the desirableness of 
greater love to their King and country, 
and a more ready granting of supplies, 
remembering that “He twice gives 
who gives quickly.” 

Usher, however, was too staunch a 
Protestant to omit the main point, and 
took care to read a strong lesson to 
Romanists, if any such were present at 
the discourse (delivered after all not 
at St. Margaret’s but in the Temple 
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Church), on the difference between the 
faith of the English Church and that 
of Rome with regard to the trans- 
formation of the sacred elements. 
With all this training, Sir Robert 
Harley would be well prepared for the 
work of the next reign; and, in fact, 
his name is to be found during the 
whole of the Long Parliament on the 
Journals of the Commons, on com- 
mittees and conferences. We find him 
considering the High Commission 
Courts and Star Chamber abuses,— 
active in theimpeachment of Lord Straf- 
ford,—busied in organising the militia 
—on the Committee for the Great Seal, 
preparing the order to prohibit wear- 
ing the surplice, and for the better 
observance of the Lord’s Day. In 
short, he stands side by side with 
Hampden, Pym, Selden, Rudyard, &c. 
on almost all questions, not omitting 
that of framing and taking the solemn 
1 e and covenant. 
nd yet Sir Robert did not invari- 
ably vote with one party. Together 
with his son, he was among the mem- 
bers imprisoned for voting “that the 


King’s answer to the propositions of 
both Houses was a ground to proceed 
on in the settlement of the kingdom’s 
peace.” Though a stern and steadfast 
man, Cromwell did not love him: and 


he loved not Cromwell. In religion, 
he wished most for a Presbyterian 
settlement, or at least for such as that 
iw sed by Usher—a union of both 

inds of church government, reducing 
considerably the power of bishops, and 
proposing that they should take coun- 
sel with an assembly of the clergy in 
every diocese. 

A man such as this was a fit hus- 
band for Brilliana Harley. Such 
also, as to many of the marked points 
of his character, was his son Edward, 
to whom most of her letters are ad- 
dressed. Yet Edward, afterwards Sir 
Edward Harley, appears to have been 
of a milder spirit than his father. Of 
the father we are told that he lost his 
mother young; that his early educa- 
tion was entrusted to his uncle, Rich- 
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ard Harley, an accomplished scholar ; 
and that, when he entered Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, he was under the tutor- 
age of “a great disputant,” the Rev. 

adwallader Owen, whose very name 
seems redolent of Welsh combative- 
ness. In connection with the son, Sir 
Edward, we shall presently hear of more 
softening and humanizing influences. 
The mother, whose long and tender 
watchfulness attended him during his 
college years and much of his after- 
life, must have wrought something of 
her own character into his. 

It is notalittle mortifying that, while 
her side of the correspondence has been 
neg at Eywood, the seat of the 

arleys in Herefordshire, none of Sir 
Edward’s answers to her seem to be 
extant. One can hardly doubt, by her 
fond, frequent reference, that she pre- 
served them carefully ; but, when forced 
to fly from her castle, it is probable 
they were destroyed with much else 
that was valuable. What is given to 
us in this volume, under the editorship 
of the Rev. T. 'T. Lewis, is taken from 
a collection of family papers in the 
SS of the descendant of Lady 

rilliana, the Lady Frances Vernon 
Harcourt, of Brampton Bryan. With- 
in a few years these valuable relics 
have been, through this lady’s care, 
rescued from ruin, copied, and illus- 
trated by her own notes, having been 
bequeathed to her by her father, Ed- 
ward fifth Earl of Oxford, on whose 
recent death (in Jan. 1853) the title 
becaine extinct.* 

The letters themselves give us the 
idea of a fine, energetic, loving, and 
high-principled character. The writer 
of them had evidently received no very 
accomplished, nor even, except as to 
religion, careful education. Born and 
bred in Holland, while her father Sir 
Edward Conway was governor of the 
Brill, “she had not,” observes the 
editor, quoting Lord Clarendon’s cha- 
racter of her cousin, Lady Fairfax, 
“that reverence for the Church of Eng- 
land as she ought to have had, and so,” 
he adds, “unhappily concurred with her 





* It will be remembered that the first Earl, Robert Harley, the son of Sir Edward, 
and grandson of Lady Brilliana, the ‘‘ Harley, the nation’s great support’’ of Swift, 
became so by creation in Queen Anne’s time, and that his son, who was founder of 
the Harleian Library, dying without issue, the title passed to the son of the Auditor 
his brother, second son of Sir Edward, and grandson of Lady Brilliana, from whom 


the last Earl was lineal descendant. 
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husband entering into rebellion, never 
imagining what misery it would bring 
upon the kingdom.” 

But it is right to let the editor say 
more than this :— 


Though there are no quotations* in 
French or Latin, it is evident she was ac- 
quainted with these languages, and her 
mind well stored with the knowledge of 
Holy Scripture and divinity, as well as of 
ancient and modern history, and fully in- 
tent upon the events, both domestic and 
foreign, of the momentous years in which 
she lived. 

The Letters are printed in the order of 
their dates; some few undated are so placed 
by authority of internal evidence. Upon 
a more careful examination of the con- 
tents, No. 106 appears to be misdated in 
the year (not an uncommon mistake, when, 
as in these letters, the old style is used, 
and the new year commenced 25th March), 
and misplaced, and the undated letter No. 
134, misplaced. 

All the letters except the first, dated 
Ragley, the seat of her father in Warwick- 
shire, are from Bromton or Brompton, 
now Brampton Bryan Castle. They are 
written in a bold and legible hand, with 


few contractions, and scarcely an erasure ; 
but the use of capitals, and the spelling, 
not only of the names of persons and 
places, but of everyday words, are varied 


and irregular. A few of the letters are 
written by an amanuensis, in seasons of 
sickness, but signed by herself as usual, 
or with her initials, They were generally 
sent by an express messenger or the car- 
tier, occasionally by a friend, or the trades- 
men, but most rarely by the post of Here- 
ford, Leominster, Shrewsbury, or Ludlow, 
then recently established, and not much 
to be depended upon. The insecurity of 
letters at this time gave rise to a variety 
of secret correspondence, one of which, 
very simple, is exemplified by Letters 188, 
189, &c. 

The earlier letters (1625—1633) are 
addressed to her husband; and the re- 
mainder (1638—1643), with the exception 
of a Letter to Sir Robert and two letters 
written to her friend Mrs. Wallcote of 
Wallcote, during her troubles at Bramp- 
ton, to her son Edward, commencing in 
Oct. 1638, during his residence in Oxford. 

The letters are written with the greatest 
fondness of maternal affection, and abound 
with excellent remarks and advice on his 
studies, health, and conduct in the Uni- 
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versity, with frequent allusions to affairs 
home and foreign. A deeply religious tone 
pervades the whole of them; it is scarcely 
possible to find a single letter without the 
evidences of practical piety. 


It is not easy to select among these 
letters. All are full of sound counsel 
—most display great anxiety about his 
health—some contain announcements 
of the coming of savoury viands— 
others give little touches of character 
which show her to have been an ob- 
server of human nature. This is the 
second letter to her son, when he must 
have been no more than between 14 
and 15 years of age, though a student 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 


To my dear son, Mr. Edward Harley. 

Good Ned,—I was doubly glad to re- 
ceive your letter, both for the assurance 
of your coming well to Oxford, and that I 
received it by your father’s hand, who, I 
thank God, came well home yesterday 
about four o’clock. I am glad you like 
Oxford; it is true it is to be liked, and 
happy are we when we like both places 
and conditions that we must be in. If we 
could be so wise, we should find much 
more sweetness in our lives than we do; 
for certainly there is some good in all con- 
ditions (but that of sin), if we had the art 
to distract the sweet and leave the rest. 
Now I earnestly desire you may have that 
wisdom, that from all the flowers of learn- 
ing you may draw the honey and leave 
the rest. I am glad you find any that are 
good where you are. I believe that there 
are but few noblemen’s sons in Oxford ; 
for now, for the most part, they send their 
sons into France, when they are very 
young, there to be bred. Send me word 
whether my brother Bray do send to you, 
and whether Sir Robert Tracy did come 
to see you, for he told your father he 
would ; and let me know who shows you 
any kindness, when you have a fit oppor- 
tunity. Commend my service to Mrs. - 
Wilkeson, and tell her I thank her for her 
favour to you. I may well say you are 
my well-beloved child ; therefore I canpot 
but tell you I miss you. I thank God I 
am something better with my cold than I 
was; your brother Robin has had no fit 
since the Monday before you went away ; 
the rest of your sisters and brother, I 
thank God, are well. Remember me to 
your tutor. If you would have anything, 
let me know it. Be not forgetful to write 





_* And yet there are illustrations, as in Letter the Sixteenth, where Lady Brilliana 
cites the example of Seneca (spelt Seneque) as an instance of the difficulty of not being 


proud of outward adornments. 
t Introduction, p. xiii. 
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to me; and the Lord in mercy bless you, 
both with grace in your soul and the good 
things of this life. 
Your most affectionate mother till death, 
Brituiana HARLEY. 
Be careful to keep the Sabbath. 
Nov. 2, 1638. 


She keeps him frugally endowed with 
money, but it seems to be all she can 
spare. “TI have sent you a little purse 
with some small money in it, all the 
pence I had, that you may have a penny 
to give to a poor body; and a pair of 
gloves, not that I think you have not 
better in Oxford, but that you may 
sometimes remember her that seldom 
has you out of her thoughts.” 

A woman of gentle birth herself, 
how full of gentlewomanly feeling is 
the following passage ! 


Mr. Scudamore, that dwells hard by 
Hereford, who married my Lord Scuda- 
more’s sister, told your father the other 
day at Hereford, that he would see you at 
Oxford; he has been abroad in France 
and Italy: if he do come to you be 
careful to use him with all respect. But 
in the entertaining of any such be not 
put out of yourself; speak freely, and 
always remember, that they are but men ; 
and for being gentlemen, it puts no dis- 
tance between you; for you have part in 
nobleness of birth: though some have 
place before you, yet you may be in their 
company. And this I say to you, not to 
make you proud or conceited of yourself, 
but that you should know yourself, and so 
not to be put out of yourself, when you 
are in better company than ordinary: for 
I have seen many, when they come in to 
good company, lose themselves. Surely 
they have too high esteem of man; for 
they can go boldly to God, and lose them- 
selves before men. Remember, therefore, 
when you are with them, that you are but 
with those who are such as yourself; though 
some wiser and more honourable. 


This account of her reading, and 
her criticism on Luther, are at least 
curious. 


Having been often not well, and con- 
fined to so solitary a place as my bed, I 
made choice of an entertainment for my- 
self which might be easy and of some 
benefit to myself; in which I made choice 
to read the Life of Luther, written by Mr. 
Calvin. I did the more willingly read it 
because he is generally branded with am- 
bition, which caused him to do what he 
did, and that the papists do so generally 
upbraid us that we cannot tell where our 
religion was before Luther; and some 

3 


have taxed him of an intemperate life. 
These reasons made me desire to read his 
Life, to see upon what ground these opi- 
nions were built ; and finding such satis- 
faction to myself, how falsely these were 
raised, I put it into English, and here in- 
closed have sent it you; it is not all his 
Life, for I put no more into English than 
was not in the book of Martyrs. 

These things of note I find in it, firstly, 
what Luther acknowledges, he was in- 
structed in the truth by an old man, who 
led him to the doctrine of justification by 
faith in Christ: and Erasmus, when his 
opinion was asked of Luther, said he was 
in the right. It is true the truth was 
much obscured with error; and then it 
pleased the Lord to raise up Luther as a 
trumpet to proclaim His truth, and as a 
standard-bearer to hold out the ensign of 
His truth; which did but make those to 
appear of the Lord’s side, who were so 
before. And it is apparent to me that 
no ambitious ends moved Luther; for in 
all the course of his life he never showed 
ambition : though he loved learning, yet, 
as far as I can observe, he never affected 
to be esteemed more learned than he was. 
So that in Luther we see our own faces ; 
they that stand for the old true way they 
bring up new doctrines, and it is ambition, 
under the veil of religion. Another ob- 
servation I find in Luther, that all his 
fasting and strictness, in the way of popery, 
never gave him peace of conscience ; for 
he had great fears till he had thoroughly 
learned the doctrine of justification by 
Christ alone; and so it will be with us 
all; no peace shall we have in our own 
righteousness. And one thing more I 
must tell you, that I am not of their mind 
who think if he had been of a milder 
temper it had been better; and so Eras- 
mus says; but I think no other spirit 
could have served his turn. He was to 
cry aloud, like a trumpet ; he was to have 
a Jonas spirit. Thus, my dear Ned, you 
may see how willingly I impart anything 
to you in which I find any good. I may 
truly say I never enjoy anything that is 
good but presently my thoughts reflect 
upon you; but if anything that is evil 
befall me I would willingly bear it all my- 
self, and so willingly would I bear the ill 
you should have, and rejoice that you 
should enjoy what is good. 


We are bound to note some great 
curiosities of spelling. Perhaps, in- 
deed, they may not be much worse 
than those of Lady Rachel Russell, 
with which we are not in general 
favoured, though we know pretty well 
by specimens what they must have 
been. Our Lady Brilliana gives us 
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“ Pheb.” for February ; Cheshire bears 
the remarkable appearance of “ Sches- 
cheare” (p.158) ; and q often stands for 
k, as in “ remarquabell,” and “scheer” 
for shire. Essex seems to be “ Ex- 
eckes.” Deceive is an awful word; she 
brings it out in new fashion, “de- 
ceaufe.” The most common mistake is 
in the transposition of letters,—write 
is in general “rwite,” &c. “susphi- 
cient” for sufficient, &c. &c. 

In our extracts it will be seen that 
we mostly take the liberty of giving 
what this true gentlewoman meant to 
write rather than what her pen occa- 
sionally did write; and, indeed, we 
cannot at all see why the editor should 
conceive bad spelling to be so very 
sacred a thing. It may be satisfactory 
in the first publication of an important, 
document, on which matters of real 
consequence depend, to give an exact 
facsimile ; but when a lady expressing 
herself clearly and well, yet, through 
defective education, writes ‘ Sches- 
cheare” for ** Cheshire,” and “ Pheb’” 
for “ Feby,” it is difficult to understand 
why we must have to puzzle over her 
errors. These, however, are smaller 
matters. We are most bound to note 
her candour and self-watchfulness, as 
where, speaking of some good but in- 
judicious men, she begs her son “to look 
through the clouds of their infirmities 
upon the sunshine of their virtues,” 
and sees the dangers of the day on 
every side; as at p. 69 :— 


I am half of an opinion to put your 


brothers out to school. They continue 
still stiff in their opinions; and, in my 
apprehension, upon small ground. My 
fear is lest we should fall into the same 
error as Calvin did, who was so earnest 
in opposing the popish holydays that he 
intrenched upon the holy Sabbath; so I 
fear we shall be so earnest in beating down 
their too much vilifying of the Common 
Prayer Book, that we shall say more for 
it than ever we intended. 

My dear Ned, keep always a watch over 
your precious soul ; tie yourself to a daily 
self-examination ; think over the company 
you have been in, and what your discourse 
was, and how you found yourself affected ; 
how in the discourses of religion observe 
what knowledge you were able to express, 
and with what affection to it; and where 
you find yourself to come short labour to 
repair that want; if it be in knowledge of 
any point, read something that may inform 
you in what you find you know not; if 
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the fault be in affections, that you find a 
weariness in that discourse of religion, go 
to God, beg of Him new affections to, love 
those things which by nature we cannot 
love. After discourse call to mind whether 
you have been too apt to take exceptions, 
or whether any have provoked you, and 
examine yourself how you took it. My 
dear Ned, you are to me next my own 
heart ; and this is the rule I take with 
myself, and I think it is the best way to 
be acquainted with our own hearts, for we 
know not what is in us till occasions and 
temptation draw out that matter which 
lies quiet; and in a due observation we 
shall find at last in what we are proud, in 
what fearful, and what will vex and eat 
our hearts with care and grief. I can 
speak it of myself, there are many things 
which I see wise men and women trouble 
themselves with, that I bless my gracious 
God for they never touched my heart; but 
I will not clear myself, for there are some 
things that of myself I cannot bear them; 
so that if I should have only observed my- 
self in some things, should think I were 
of so settled a mind I would not be moved; 
but I know there are blasts that trouble 
any calm which is not settled upon that 
Rock which is higher than ourselves. My 
dear Ned, I will not excuse my length of 
lines, though it may be you may think it 
too long a letter; but rather think upon 
the affection with which I write it, who am 
Your most affectionate mother, 
Britiiana HARLEY. 
Nov. 1, 1639, Bromton Castle. 


The interest with which she follows 
the political career of her husband and 
son may be anticipated. We have 
brief touches of all the principal matters 
in agitation—of Lord Strafford’s trial, 
&c. Intimations occur occasionally of 
differences in the views of the young 
brothers left at home. ‘ Your brother 
Robin,” she says, “cares not to know 
how it goes in the Parliament. Your 
brother Tom is the likest you, and loves 
you dearly.” Her anxieties about 
health are great. She wishes his 
“lodgings were at Linconsine (Lin- 
coln’s Inn), and not in the laine (Chan- 
cery-lane) over against it; those laines 
were the unsweatests places in London, 
and always the sickness is in those 
places. : could wish = had rather 
been in the Temple or Graseine (Gray’s 
Inn). Graseine, my thinks, is a fine 
place.” She concludes with sending 
him “a peace of angelica roote;” he 
may “carry it in his pocket, and bite 
sometimes of it.” a healthfulness 
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in Brampton Bryan Castle was not to 
be boasted of. Fevers and agues and 
severe colds seem to have been the 
order of the day among its inmates, 
and bleeding and blistering the per- 
petual practice. 

Edward Harley, in spite of his 
mother’s anxious wishes and endea- 
vours, was not in Parliament during 
her lifetime. In fact his youth (only 
18) at the time when she hoped that 
the death of the Member for Hereford 
would have opened -the way to his 
election, itself would have rendered it 
undesirable ; but this she does not ap- 
pear to have felt. In 1642 asomewhat 
more suitable charge offered. He was 
made captain of a troop of horse in the 
Parliamentary army, which he joined 
under the command of Sir William 
Waller, and afterwards had a regiment 
of foot. In the various skirmishes and 
actions in which this command engaged 
him, he met with several escapes 
and some severe wounds. Meanwhile, 
the calls upon his mother’s courage 
and patience were great. 


Whilst Sir Robert was engaged in Par- 
liament, she became an object of suspicion 
to her loyal neighbours, and after repeated 
minor provocations and threatenings, the 
plunderings of his park of deer and game, 
and the withholding of his rents, the 
castle was surrounded by the soldiers of 
the royalists or “ malignants,”’ under Sir 
William Vavasour and Colonel Lingen. 
Shut up now in Brampton Castle with her 
children, and neighbours, ‘‘ who resorted 
thither to keep themselves from the plunder 
and villanous usage then the practice of 
the Cavaliers,’’ with the advice of Dr. 
Nathaniel Wright, a physician of Hereford, 
frequently in attendance upon her, and 
who now, with his wife, took up his quar- 
ters there, and devoted himself and his 
money to the cause, and that of a veteran, 
sent to her by Colonel Massey from Glou- 
cester, and her own servants, she defended 
it with a prudence and valour worthy of 
her distinguished family. The siege com- 
menced 25 July, 1643, “‘on a day on 
which she and her young children were 
engaged in prayer and humiliation for the 
mercy of God to avert the dreadful judg- 
ment then justly feared,” and continued 
for six weeks ; when the besiegers, alarmed 
by the operations in and about the Forest 
of Dean, were hurried off to the neigh- 
bourhood of Gloucester. “The first stroke 
of the Cavaliers in the siege was upon a 
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poor aged blind man, who was without 
any provocation killed in the street.” 
During the siege ‘‘ the cook was shot by 
a poisoned bullet, and a running stream 
that furnished the village was poisoned.’’ 
The church, parsonage-house, and dwell- 
ing houses, together with*the mill about 
a quarter of a mile off, with the buildings 
belonging to the castle, were all destroyed : 
and early in the following year, Sir 
Michael Woodhouse, governor of Ludlow 
(having been successful in his brutal attack 
on Hopton Castle, which, in its distress, 
had received assistance from Brampton 
Castle), came before it again, when, after 
a gallant defence made by the servants, 
under Dr. Wright’s direction, it surren- 
dered at mercy only, and the inmates, in- 
cluding three of Sir Robert’s younger 
children, were taken prisoners, after a 
siege of three weeks. There were taken 
67 men, 100 arms, two barrels of powder, 
and a whole year’s provisions.* 


The letters written by Lady Bril- 
liana during this time of trial are brief 
and cautious. They indicate, however, 
great distress. 


My dear Ned, I know it will grieve you 
to know how Iam used. It is with all the 
malice that can be. Mr. Wigmore will 
not let the fowler bring me any fowl, nor 
will not suffer any of my servants pass. 
They have forbid my rents to be paid. 
They draw away the young horses at Wig- 
more, and none of my servants dare go 
scarce as faras the town. And, dear Ned, 
if God were not merciful to me, I should 
be in a very miserable condition. I am 
threatened every day to be beset with 
soldiers. My hope is the Lord will not 
deliver me nor mine into their hands; for 
surely they would use all cruelty towards 
me, for I am told that they desire not to 
leave your father neither root nor branch. 
You and I must forgive them. Dear Ned, 
desire the prayers of the godly for us at 
Brompton. I desire to ara 
as it is possible that I may keep the pos- 
session of your father’s house for him. 

I know not whether this will come to 
your hand or no, but this I know, that I 
long to hear from you, and I pray God 
bless you, as I desire the soul should be 
blessed, of your 

Most affectionate mother, 
BRILLIANA HaRLEY. 
Jan. 28, 1642. 


Again— 
Now they say they will starve me out 


of my house; they have taken away all 
your father’s rents, and they say they will 
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drive away the cattle, and then I shall 
have nothing to live upon; for all their 
aim is to enforce me to let those men I 
have go, that then they might seize upon 
my house and cut our throats by a few 
rogues, and then say they knew not who 
did it; for so they say they knew not who 
drove away the six colts, but Mr. Con- 
ningsby keeps them, though I have written 
to him for them. They have used all 
means to leave me haveno man in my house, 
and tell me that then I shall be safe; but 
I have no cause to trust them. I thank 
God we are all well. 


How affectionately the mother’s heart 
cleaves to her son is seen to the last. 


My dear Ned. —On Saturday I re- 
ceived your letter by Raphe. Your being 
well is mine, and therefore you may be- 
lieve I rejoice init. That you left me with 
sorrow, when you went last from Bromp- 
ton, I believe ; for I think, with comfort 
I think of it, that you are not only achild, 
but one with child-like affections to mé, 
and I know you have so much understand- 
ing that you did well weigh the condition I 
was in; but, I believe it, your leaving of 
me was more sorrow than my condition 
could be; but I hope the Lord will ia 
mercy give you to me again, for you are 
both a Joseph and a Benjamin to me, and, 
dear Ned, long to see me; and I hope 
when you have spent some little time in 
the army you will come to Brompton. 
Since you desired your brother to come to 
you, I could not deny it, though I was loth 
to leave him (give him leave?). I hope 
he is come, before this, safe to you; and 
I pray God bless you both together, and 
that I may again have you return in safety 
with your dear father. 


But this continual strife, combined 
with the anxieties and uncertainties of 
absence, could not be endured much 
longer; and this excellent woman, 
always of delicate health, seems to have 
sunk under a new threatening of the 
enemy and an attack of severe cold. 
In this state she wrote her last letter, 
dated Oct. 9th, 1643, and died a very 
few days afterwards, leaving her hus- 
band with three sons and four daugh- 
ters: Edward, Robert, and Thomas; 
Brilliana, Dorothea, Margaret, and 
Elizabeth. Doubtless herremains were 
interred in the family tomb at Brampton 
Bryan church ; yet, as the building was 
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then a ruin, and the registers for the 
time destroyed, no record of her burial 
remains. Two good and moderate di- 
vines, Pierson and Stanley Gower, were 
the rectors during the os career of 
Lady Brilliana. The church was re- 
built by Sir Edward Harley during his 
father's life, and was reopened for the 
first time on occasion of the funeral of 
Sir Robert, which took place on the 
10th Dec. 1656, just thirteen years 
after the death of Lady Brilliana; the 
funeral sermon being preached by the 
Rev. Thomas Froysell, minister of 
Clun, in Somersetshire, an old attached 
family friend and greatly respected 
clergyman. Whoever is curious in 
these compositions will find a long ex- 
tract from the sermon in the present 
volume. It partakes of that high en- 
comiastic strain, with its necessary dis- 
claimer of merit, so usual in the funeral 
addresses of the day. Those, on the 
other hand, who dwell with greater 
interest on the traces of a mother’s in- 
fluence will have pleasure in following 
out whatever can now be known of 
the son of Brilliana Harley. 

We can only here briefly say that 
he steered his course in a middle path, 
with no deviation from principle, but 
as one might well do who had seen 
much of extreme parties and hated 
their violence. Never shrinking from 
the odium of Presbyterianism, he was 
of course no favourite at the court of 
Charles the Second, though willing 
enough to make trial of the Stuart 
again. Charles gave him the govern- 
ment of Dunkirk, on receiving which 
he was made a knight. He married 
twice. His first wife, to whom he was 
united about a year after his mother’s 
death, was the daughter of a Devon- 
shire baronet; his second, of a Glouces- 
tershire squire. By the first he had 
four daughters; by the second Robert, 
afterwards first Earl of Oxford; Ed- 
ward, Auditor of the Imprest ; Natha- 
niel, a merchant of Aleppo; Brian; 
and Abigail. 

Sir Edward Harley lived to the age 
of 76, and died at Brampton Bryan, 
Dec. 8th, 1700. 





Steeple of St. Peter’s Church, Barton-upon-Humber. 


THE CHURCH OF BARTON-UPON-HUMBER. 


IF any of the readers of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine should be within a 
reasonable distance of it, I would re- 
commend them not to miss the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the interesting and 
not unpicturesque little town of Bar- 
ton-upon-Humber. I visited it in the 
autumn of the last year during a short 
residence at Hull. From the station 
in Hull to that of Hessle is a distance 
of four miles and a half by the railway, 
and we have not long emerged from 
the suburbs of the great trading port 
of Yorkshire, when our short transit 
is atan end. A rude conveyance, not 
unlike a cart, conducted by a lad, con- 
veys us from the station to the edge of 
the Humber, where we find a small, 
dirty-looking steamer waiting toconve 
us across the water. An omnibus is 
ready at the landing-place to carry us 
to Barton, which is now distant some 
three quarters of a mile from the river, 
although it stood once close to the 
shore. 

At an early period, indeed, Barton 
was the chief trading port in the 


Humber. It is supposed to have been 
originally a Roman port, and disco- 
veries both of Roman sepulchral monu- 
ments and of the floors of houses, as 
well as traces of their roads, leave no 
doubt that the spot was occupied by 
that people, to whom some antiquaries 
attribute the extensive earth-works 
which surround the town, and are known 
by the nameof the Castle Dykes. Under 
the Saxons it was certainly a place of 
consequence, which character it evi- 
dently shows in the Domesday Survey, 
and it seems only to have lost its im- 
portance after the rise of Hull. The 
town is very pleasantly situated on a 
gentle elevation, overlooking the low 
grounds which border on the Humber, 
and in its turn forming a picturesque 
object when seen from the country 
around. In the distant view its two 
lofty steeples especially strike the at- 
tention. Curiously enough, the two 
churches stand close to each other, the 
churchyards being separated only by 
the road. The largest, dedicated to 
St. Mary, is in fact only a chapel of 
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ease to St. Peter’s, or the mother 
church, and its origin is of more modern 
date. The earliest part of it, the 
chancel, is, it is true, of late Norman 
work, but its handsome tower is Early- 
English, and the choir is in the Deco- 
rated style. 

It is the square tower of St. Peter's 
church which offers the chief attraction 
to the antiquarian visitor to Barton. 
As he approaches the churchyard, he 
will remark the solidity of its struc- 
ture, the peculiarity of its windows, 
and the singular style of ornamentation 
with which it is covered on the northern 
and southern sides. Our sketch is 
taken from the south. The masonry 
is rough, but good, and of great so- 
lidity. From the ground rises a series 
of square-edged ribs, or vertical string- 
courses, formed of long and short stones 
alternately, and terminating, a little 
above the level of the first floor of the 
interior, in round arches. From the 


apex of each of these arches rises ano- 
ther similar string-course, forming to- 
gether a second series, which termi- 
nates in a series of triangular heads, 


under which, in the middle, is the 
window of the first floor, formed in the 
usual manner of Saxon windows, with 
two arches, supported by a thick ba- 
luster column. A horizontal string- 
course rests on the points of the trian- 
gular heads, and upon this stands the 
second floor window, which has two 
angular heads instead of arches, sup- 
ported also by a baluster column. On 
a second horizontal string-course above 
stands the third window, consisting of 
two arches, but taller than the lower 
windows, and supported by a baluster 
column of more slender proportions. 
The tower appears to be perfect to the 
summit; but it had perhaps once a 
spire. Instead of the usual long-and- 
short work at the angles of the walls, 
they are formed by a string-course 
exactly similar to those on the face of 
the tower, except that it is rather 
broader. The original window on the 
upper part of the west side of the tower 
has been destroyed to make place for 
one in the Decorated style, and that 
below it is concealed by the clock. 

A doorway of very solid and early 
character, between two of the vertical 
ribs on the south side, introduces us 
to the interior of the tower, where we 
see the bold, massive character of the 
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masonry to great advantage. Two 
larger circular doorways, of extremely 
bold work, face each other in the east 
and west walls of the tower. The work 
is remarkably sharp and perfect, and 
the stones look almost as fresh as when 
they came from the mason’s chisel. A 
wooden staircase leads to the first floor, 
and this as well as the other floors are 
easily accessible to the visitor, who can 
make a closer examination of the win- 
dows from the inside. The annexed 
cut represents the window on the first 
floor as seen from the interior. 














Window in Barton Steeple. 


Altogether this tower is one of the 
most remarkable examples in the 
kingdom of the style of architecture 
which seems to be correctly ascribed to 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers ; the only 
tower which bears a very close resem- 
blance to it in the internal ornamenta- 
tion is one in another county, but 
curiously enough in a parish of the 
game name, that of the church of Earl’s 
Barton in Northamptonshire. The 
tower is the only part of the original 
church of Barton-upon-Humber that 
remains, the church itself being a late 
Perpendicular building, without any 
feature of interest. 

At a distance of two miles to the 
eastward of Barton, we arrive at the 
large straggling village of Barrow, 
which is also deserving of a visit, as its 
name would lead us at once to suppose 
it on the site or in the neighbourhood 
of some ancient settlement. In fact, 
between the village and the river, in 
the low ground known as the Barrow 
marshes, there are very extraordinary 
and extensive earth-works, known 
popularly (like the intrenchments at 
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Barton) by the name of the Castles. 
These earth-works are no doubt of a 
very early date, for they are accom- 
panied with barrows, or sepulchral tu- 
muli, some of which have been opened, 
and presented the usual deposits of 
burnt bones, ashes, and omg 6 which 
erred belonged to the Romano- 

ritish period. I understand that there 
is, or was, a romantic tradition con- 
cerning these earthworks, that they 
were the work of the fabulous Hum- 
ber, king of the Huns, who, according 
to Geoffrey of Monmouth, invaded this 
part of the island in the times of the 
sons of Brutus, and who, drowned not 
far from hence, gave his name to the 
river. Stukeley, who was a diligent 
observer, but a very bad explainer of 
ancient monuments, pronounces these 
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earthworks to be what he calls an 
“alate temple” of the ancient Britons, 
and places it in his “third class” of 
British buildings. It has been sup- 
posed, with somewhat more plausibility, 
that this neighbourhood was the site of 
the celebrated battle of Brunanburh, 
between king Athelstan and the Danish 
and Scottish invaders, but I cannot 
believe that the earthworks, which are 
certainly of much more remote anti- 
quity, have any connection with that 
great event. A very minute descrip- 
tion of them, with a plan, is given by 
Mr. Hesleden, in the volume of Trans- 
actions of the Winchester meeting of 
the British Archeological Association, 
to which I willingly refer for further 
information on the subject. 
Tuomas Wricur. 


THE INTERNAL STATE OF RUSSIA. 


Studien iiber die innern Zustiinde, das Volksleben, und insbesonders die landlichen 
Einrichtungen Russlands. Von August Freiherr von Haxthausen. Hanover, 1847. 


BY the aid of “ Blue Books,” “ Port- 
folios,” and many volumes of native and 
foreign manufacture, we are tolerably 
well acquainted with the Czar and his 
Cabinet, but we have not hitherto pos- 
sessed sufficient means for estimating 
the condition of the Russian peasant, 
and for understanding the ties which 
bind him to his Czar and to his faith. 
Haxthausen is the first who has placed 
clearly before us the relations which 
exist between the government and the 
people, and minutely described the 
characteristics of the latter, their pecu- 
liar tenure of land, and their system 
of local government. But perhaps the 
most striking part of his book is the 
contrast he draws between the repub- 
lican freedom of the Cossack, and the 
hopeless slavery of the serf. 

'y the vastness of her territory, the 
unlimited power of her ruler, and the 
apparent uniformity of her inhabitants 
in race, creed, and habits of thought, 
Russia produces on the mind the same 
overpowering impression which the 
desert may be supposed to convey. 
The observer can at first fix upon 
neither boundaries nor landmarks—he 
ean discern no differences of opinion, 
no struggles for freedom or for power, 
no fermenting of the human mass, 


whether for good or for evil, as in the 
rest of Europe, and it is some time 
before he can accustom himself to such 
silent grandeur, and penetrate the 
veil of such monotonous uniformity. 
Should he, however, escape from his 
European prejudices, he will find the 
harmony and unity melt away from his 
sight, and be startled by the strangest 
contradictions, and the most violent 
contrasts. Under an autocrat he meets 
with republics, where taxes are un- 
known, and where every man is free 
and equal. Under a paternal govern- 
ment he encounters a growing slavery 
which threatens to unite the horrors 
of Louisiana with the social evils of 
Manchester. Behind the mask of an 
united church, he discovers only schism 
and distrust—while, side by side, he 
sees in full force the customs of the 
patriarchs and the dreams of Fourier 
and Owen. 

Of the 66,000,000 who are con- 
tained within the limits of the Russian 
empire, we have to deal with about 
49,000,000, and these are divided into: 

I. The inhabitants of the free 
communes, who, to the number of 
23,000,000, cultivate the imperial do- 
main, and are frequently described as 
the serfs of the Czar. 
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II. The serfs belonging to the nobles 
and to other freemen, who amount to 
24,000,000. 

III. The Cossacks, of whom there 
are nearly 2,000,000. 


Providence (says Haxthausen) has 
divided Russia into four great regions, 
which, if fully peopled, could not exist in- 
dependently of one another. The northern 
portion of the empire is a tract of forest 
larger than Spain; next there is a zone 
of barren land, which extends from the 
Ural to Smolensko, comprising 18,000 
square miles, and containing 16,000,000 
inhabitants. Adjoining this is the famous 
region of the ‘‘ Black Earth,”’ the fertility 
of which is unequalled on the globe. In 
this zone, twice the size of France, corn 
crops have been taken in succession for a 
century, without interruption and without 
manure. The labourer merely disturbs 
the surface of the soil, while the straw and 
dung supply the want of wood, and are 
used as fuel. To the south and south-east 
reach the boundless steppes, which have 
been traversed by nomade tribes and their 
flocks for thousands of years. Colonies 
have been sown like oases in these vast 
regions, which, if planted and peopled, 
might become one of the most flourishing 
districts of Europe, but unfortunately the 
Russians are great destroyers of timber, 
and even fruit-trees do not escape if their 
destruction will supply the want of the 
moment. As to planting, it is almost un- 
heard of, for no Russian undertakes any- 
thing from which he does not expect an 
immediate return, so that the forests are 
continually diminishing, and fuel and shel- 
ter are becoming more and more rare. 

The soil of Russia belonged originally 
to the nation en masse, to the exclusion 
of all private property, but the right of 
disposing of it belonged to the Czar. Nor 
was it till the commencement of the 17th 
century that the Czars began to transform 
into hereditary properties the grants for- 
merly made to the nobles for life, or for a 
fixed period. At the death of Peter I., 
one half of the cultivated land had by this 
means become private property, and at 
the present moment the proportion is still 
greater, in spite of the enormous addition 
made to the imperial domain, under Cathe- 
rine II., by the confiscation of the lands 
of the monasteries and of the patriarch, as 
well as the annexation of New Russia, 
Courland, and the Transcaucasian pro- 
vinces. As every peasant is either a serf 
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whose master must maintain him, or a 
member of a commune, and entitled to a 
share of the soil belonging to it, no such 
thing as pauperism can exist. In all other 
European countries there are sounds in 
the air announcing an approaching revo- 
lution, the motto of which is the abolition 
of herelitary property and an equal divi- 
sion of land. But in Russia no such con- 
vulsion is possible, for there the Utopia 
of the revolutionists is already realised. 
Russia has always possessed that freedom 
in the exercise of trades which Europe, by 
the abolition of guilds and corporations, 
is only now struggling to obtain. 

In the national organisation of the 
Slaavs, an hereditary nobility occupied 
but a small space, and before the time 
of Peter the Great it owed its power 
and influence rather to the favour of 
the sovereign than to its own position 
or numbers. Latterly it has been 
effaced by the Tschin or nobility of 
public service, established by Peter I., 
which is attainable by all who are not 
serfs, so that the humblest individual 
may, under certain conditions, acquire 
nobility, not only for himself but for 
his successors. 

The origin and development of the 
other states of Europe were feudal— 
that of Russia, on the contrary, was 
patriarchal. This distinction suffices 
to explain in a great degree the social 
and political condition of that country. 
There the family is the nation in minia- 
ture, in which the authority of the 
father is absolute. On his death, if the 
family determine to separate, which is 
always considered a great misfortune, 
the eldest son transfers a fourteenth 
of the common property to the daugh- 
ters, a seventh to the widow, and 
divides the rest between himself and 
his brothers, the house being valued 
as part of his own share. In case the 
family becomes too numerous to occupy 
a single dwelling, the several offshoots 
build houses on the common property, 
and, still preserving their obedience to 
the head of the family, continue to cul- 
tivate the land in common. 

The commune (Mir) is the family 
enlarged, and like it, is ruled by its 
father and chief,* the Starost, who is 
elected annually, and receives a salary. 





* We have no doubt that Herzen is perfectly right in asserting that the power of 


the Starost is limited. 


It is only absolute when the whole community agree with him. 


He has great power over each individual, but the whole commune can at any time 
compel him either to resign his post, or to yield to their views. 
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His election, and all matters of unusual 
importance, are decided upon in an 
assembly of the whole commune. The 
inhabitants of the communes have pre- 
served in a great degree their inde- 
pendent administration and their per- 
sonal freedom. They can engage in 
commerce, or in any profession ; they 
can purchase land and houses in any 
part of the empire, save in Moscow 
and St. Petersburg; they can send 
their children to the public schools and 
universities, so that not only the vari- 
ous branches of the public service, but 
also the honours of nobility, are within 
their reach. 

The communes are, by the new re- 
gulations, about 7000 in number, and 
their condition is very various—some 
possess a superabundance of land, 
whilst others have not enough to sup- 
= their population. They hold their 
and directly of the crown, to which 
por pay the obrok, which was origi- 
nally a rent, but which has become a 
sort of capitation tax. It is divided 
by the commune itself amongst its 
members, and is laid upon the portions 
of land, not upon the individual, so 
that a rich man has sometimes two lots 
of land assigned to him, in order to 
make him pay a double share of the 
obrok. 

A fresh division of the soil is re- 
garded as a serious evil, and it would 
be of rare occurrence were it not 
enforced by law, as often as the census 
for regulating the conscription and the 
capitation tax is taken by the govern- 
ment. Since the death of Peter I. the 
land has usually remained about fifteen 
years in the same hands. Although 
there are evils attached to such a 
tenure, they are far less than a similar 
system would entail in any other part 
of Europe. Indeed German colonists, 
who carried with them their own cus- 
toms, have in some instances demanded 
a to adopt the Russian system. 

he forests and pastures, as well as 
the rights of fishing and the chase, are 
maintained in common, or Jet on lease 
for the general good. It is only the 
lands fit for cultivation which are 
divided. When the “ Black Partition” 
is to take place, peasants, chosen on 
account of their experience, divide the 
land first of all into tracts of equal 
value; they next subdivide these into 
lots, a reserve being set aside to pro- 
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vide against contingencies. On the 
day appointed, although the whole 
population is assembled, there is nei- 
ther tumult nor confusion. The por- 
tions are assigned by ballot, and it 
rarely happens that any one is dissatis- 
fied. As every man is entitled to an 
allotment of land as soon as he marries, 
it may readily be imagined that the 
wedding of a son is a cause of rejoicing. 
In the first place, whether the bride 
be rich or poor, ugly or beautiful, she 
at any rate brings a strong pair of 
hands to assist in the domestic duties ; 
and, in the next, the family property 
receives an immediate augmentation. 
Thus the inducements to marriage are 
so strong that it is easier to find a man 
who has had three wives, than one who 
has never married. This premium on 
matrimony formerly produced astrange 
and unnatural abuse. Fathers, in order 
to obtain an additional portion of the 
common land, married their sons almost 
as soon as they were born, and it was 
not uncommon, at Moscow, to see a 
woman of four-and-twenty carrying 
her promising husband, of six years 
old, in her arms. The consequence 
was that it became the custom for the 
father to live with his daughter-in-law. 
The government, however, has endea- 
voured to put an end to this evil, by 
forbidding the marriage of males under 
eighteen, and of females under sixteen. 
In 1837 a great effort was made to 
ameliorate the condition of the crown 
peasants, and the communal system 
was in some degree modified. Up to 
that time all business between a com- 
mune and the government was trans- 
acted by three officials—a receiver of 
taxes, an inspector of public granaries, 
and an officer appointed to receive the 
recruits; but in that year a new de- 
artment for the administration of the 
imperial domains was formed. It con- 
sists of four boards: to the first of 
which belong the affairs of the thirty- 
nine governments of Central Russia; 
to the second, those of the eighteen 
governments of the Baltic, White Rus- 
sian, Western, and Transcaucasian pro- 
vinces ; the third is devoted to the im- 
provement of agriculture, and the re- 
gistry of lands and schools; while the 
fourth has the charge of the forests. 
The local administration is left to 
the communes themselves. Villages 
of 1,500 inhabitants still constitute 
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separate communes; but the smaller 
villages are either united into com- 
munes of about 1,500 souls, or into 
cantons of about 6,000. The latter 
are administered by a chief (Golowa), 
with two assistants and a registrar. 
The commune is ruled by its mayor 
(Starschina), and, in case several vil- 
lages have been united, by the Starost 
of each village under him, with a re- 
ceiver of revenue, and an inspector of 
the public granaries. All these officers, 
who are elected by ballot, receive a 
small amount of pay, and enjoy certain 
honours and prerogatives. The assem- 
blies of the communes are composed 
of deputies, in the proportion of one for 
every five hearths. The assemblies of 
the cantons are composed of a com- 
mittee, to which each of the communal 
assemblies sends a deputy for every 
ten families. The communal assem- 
blies meet three times a-year to elect 
officers, and to settle such business as 
rents, the distribution of land, the sub- 
division of taxes, the audit of accounts, 
the admission of new members, the 
dismissal of those who wish to retire, 
the enrolment of recruits, &c. 

The Tribunal of the Commune con- 
sists of the Starschina and two mem- 
bers, elected by the peasants. That 
of the canton is formed by the Golowa 
and two others similarly chosen. The 
former court cannot adjudicate in a 
matter of greater value than five silver 
roubles, nor the latter in one of more 
than fifteen, unless at the request of 
both parties. Their power is also 
limited in respect to the punishment 
of crime. In, all cases of quarrel or 
litigation, the matter must first be re- 
ferred to arbitrators; and it is only 
after these have failed to bring about 
a settlement that it can be carried be- 
fore a tribunal. 

In spite of institutions under which 
a great degree of liberty and happiness 
might be enjoyed, and notwithstanding 
the efforts of the government to ame- 
liorate their condition, the inhabitants 
of the free communes are in a state of 
great and increasing misery. They 
are often reduced to cruel hardships 
by one or more of the richer peasants 
bribing the imperial officials, and being 
enabled by their collusion to manage 
the lands for their own benefit: for 
instance, they obtain a lease of a part 
of the common property for a mere 
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trifle, and the commune, in order to 
regain the use of land which really be- 
longs to it, has to pay an exorbitant 
rent. Another species of oppression 
and extortion arises from the abuse of 
their trust by the government officers 
themselves, and by the Ispravnik, whose 
duty it is to regulate the billeting of 
soldiers, as well as the amount of la- 
bour and contributions in kind for 
roads and other purposes. The Is- 
pravnik, usually a petty noble of broken 
fortunes and evil repute, is elected by 
the landowners of the district ; and, to 
repay them for their votes, he throws 
every burden he can upon the peasants 
of the crown, to the exemption of pri- 
vate property. 

They also suffer from the unfair in- 
cidence of the capitation tax before 
mentioned, by which rich and poor are 
taxed alike, without regard to their 
respective means. Its terrible conse- 
quences may be inferred from the 
fact that, during the ten years end- 
ing in 1836, arrears to the amount of 
67,000,000 roubles were remitted, while 
an amount almost as great remained 
suspended, like the sword of Damocles, 


over the heads of the peasants. 

But the worst features in their con- 
dition, and those which the government 
is least likely to remedy, are the con- 
scription, and the encouragement given 


to drunkenness. ‘The evils of the 
former, which have been frequently 
described, will. be augmented to an 
unbearable degree should the ukase be 
enforced which ordains that in March, 
1854, a levy of nine men out of every 
thousand souls shall take place through- 
out Western Russia. Those of the 
latter are less known. In the central 
provinces the farmer of the my on 
spirits buys the assistance of the local 
authorities, and between them it is 
arranged that all business shall be car- 
ried on at the public-house, glass in 
hand. In the other provinces, where 
the farmer of the duty has also an ex- 
clusive right of sale in his own district, 
he compels each commune to take a 
certain quantity per head, or else he 
forces the peasants to pay a certain 
sum for permission to buy spirits else- 
where, threatening, in case of refusal, 
to accuse them of a breach of the 
revenue laws; and they know that 
whether innocent or guilty, if once 
accused, they are 7 to be condemned. 
3 
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The result is, in the words of Haxt- 
hausen, that “in the provinces of Cen- 
tral Russia the peasants are seduced 
into drunkenness, while in the other 
provinces they are forced into it.” 

The Srrrs, who from their numbers 
are the most important class in Russia, 
owe their present slavery to accident, 
and to this day their bondage has been 
neither established nor recognised by 
any law or ordinance. In former times 
the only slaves were the descendants 
of prisoners of war, who formed the 
personal suite of the nobles. The pea- 
sants were free, and cultivated the soil 
as yearly tenants, who could come and 
Fe at pleasure. It is true that, when 

ussia was divided into a number of 
petty states, each prince endeavoured 
to keep as many subjects as possible 
within his own territories; but there 
is no instance of any further inter- 
ference with their freedom, and even 
this hindrance was brought to an end 
by the sword of the Tatars and the 
supremacy of Moscow. In the time 
of the Czar Boris Godounoff, it was 
feared that the land would cease to be 
cultivated, owing to the dislike of the 


pee to agriculture, and to their 
abit of wandering to the towns and 
banks of rivers in search of more con- 


genial employment. An ukase was 
therefore issued in 1601, by which they 
were forbidden to remove from place 
to place, and were fixed for ever to 
the spot where they had happened to 
be on the day of St. George last passed. 
St. George’s day is still commemorated 
in the songs of the Russian peasants 
as fatal to their liberty, although it 
was not till long after that they were 
actually deprived of their personal 
freedom. At first the change was not 
very severely felt, for, as long as agri- 
culture continued to be their principal 
employment, the lord of the soil, who 
rarely resided on the spot, contented 
himself with a moderate rent, and felt 
an interest in the welfare of the pea- 
sants, for he knew that if they were 
distressed or overtaxed his land would 
go out of cultivation. 

It was the passion of Peter the Great 
for the introduction of European civi- 
lisation and luxury, which moulded 
serfage into its present form. Induced 
by him, the rich proprietors built fac- 
tories, which they placed under the 
management of dete, and they 
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assigned villages for the support of 
the workmen employed in them. These 
were at first their superfluous personal 
attendants, but their incorrigible idle- 
ness soon led to a change of system, 
and the lord ordered some of his vil- 
lages, in lieu of rent or service, to 
provide hands for the factories. These 
men, finding that all their wants were 
supplied, gave up every other kind of 
toil, and the idea gradually became 
established that the lord could dispose 
of the labour of his serf in whatever 
manner he chose. But it was quickly 
discovered that, when the peasant was 
deprived of the stimulus of self-in- 
terest, he lost his wonted activity and 
intelligence, and hence arose the cus- 
tom of allowing him to choose his own 
employment, on the sole condition of 
his paying an annual sum to his owner. 

The proprietor is bound to maintain 
his serfs, or, if they are employed in 
agriculture, he must provide them with 
land sufficient for their support. In 
return, he is entitled to either money 
or service. In the former case, he lays 
an obrok or rent upon the whole vil- 
lage. In the latter case, the ants 
either work for him three days in the 
week, or they cultivate a portion of 
the land for his benefit, having ano- 
ther portion assigned to them for their 
own maintenance. 

The lord cannot adjudge his serf to 
receive more than forty blows with the 
rod, or fifteen with the stick, but the 
limitation is of little value, as there is 
no authority to enforce it. The serf 
has not the power to make a will, but 
since the year 1842 hig right to enter 
into a bargain or contract is recog- 
nised by law. He can scarcely be said 
to own property, for all that he has 
belongs to his lord, and can be seized 
by him, but custom and public opinion 
forbid the exercise of this right. In- 
dividuals and whole villages sometimes 
purchase their freedom; and, in the 
ease of the latter, their houses and 
lands are included in the bargain. We 
learn from Haxthausen that Prince 
Schéremeteff, who owns 128,000 souls, 
some of whom possess millions, has re- 
ceived from 80,000 to 100,000 roubles 
for the enfranchisement of a single 
serf; but it often happens that rich 
men prefer the protection of a master, 
and many of the great proprietors take 
a pride in the wealth of their serfs. 
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It has been the fashion to look upon 
serfage as something totally different 
from slavery, but the opinion has no 
better foundation than the professed 
liberality of the Emperor Alexander, 
and the eagerness with which he en- 
deavoured, at the Congress of Vienna, 
to further the views of England in re- 
gard to the slave-trade treaties. It is, 
however, with some surprise that we 
find it asserted by so favourable an 
authority as Haxthausen, that the 
slave-trade is allowed in Russia itself. 
He mentions that, at the fair of Kasan, 
the merchants of Bokhara annually 
make large purchases of girls for ex- 
port to Central Asia, and also, that, 
although Russia endeavours by all 
means to stop the so-called slave-trade 
amongst the tribes of the Caucasus 
with whom she is at war, she sanctions 
it amongst those who acknowledge her 
supremacy. 

erzen tells us that the serfs con- 
sider their condition one of absolute 
slavery, and that they make the only 
protest in their power against it by 
massacring the nobles and burning 
their houses. He adds on the authority 
of public documents, that, down to the 
year 1841, sixty or seventy entm 
were murdered annually. Ihe provo- 
cation must occasionally be very great; 
for instance, when it happens that not 
only more recent settlers, but even 
freemen, residing on lands cultivated 
by their forefathers, find themselves 
suddenly adjudged to be serfs, in con- 
sequence of the production of a grant 
made to some favourite in a preceding 
reign, of lands at the time unsurveyed 
and supposed to be uninhabited. 

The government appear to have 
committed a fatal oversight five-and- 
twenty years ago, in not limiting the 
power of the lord over his serf, before 
they increased the duties on imports, 
and so gave a great stimulus to their 
home manufactures. The necessity for 
extending the protection of the law to 
the serfs working in factories becomes 
every day more pressing, and the con- 
dition of the agricultural serfs is also 
growing worse and worse in conse- 
quence of mortgages, cases of joint- 
ownership of villages, and even of 
families, and, still more, the transfer of 
estates from the old nobles to new men. 

The Cossacks, who owe their im- 
portance not to their numbers but to 
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their character, may materially influ- 
ence the future fortunes of Russia, 
either for good or for evil. Even Haxt- 
hausen, who sees every act of the 
geseremnent in the most favourable 
ight, declares that the attempt to abo- 
lish their privileges is fraught with 
danger, and he earnestly recommends 
the Czar, in spite of apparent success 
amongst the Little Russian Cossacks of 
the Volga and the Ukraine, to abstain 
from interference with those of the 
Don and the Ural. He describes them 
as the freest people in Europe, and 
states that they possess the most com- 
plete internal liberty. Neither Czar 
nor noble can hold land in their terri- 
tories, and far from paying taxes, they, 
on the contrary, receive allowances for 
their chiefs, and for the widows and 
orphans of those slain in battle. 

Every Cossack between the ages of 
fifteen and fifty-five is liable to mili- 
tary service, and is bound to provide 
his own arms and horse, and must 
maintain himself whilst employed in 
his own district, but, when beyond it, 
he is supplied by the government with 
forage, rations, and a small amount of 
pay. They formerly elected their Het- 
man and officers, but these are now 
appointed by the Czar, and it is not 
usual to find a Cossack entrusted with 
the former post. When the Hetman 
receives an order to raise a contingent, 
he summons all those who are fit for 
service to the market-place, They 
then ascertain what proportion the 
number required bears to those from 
whom they are to be selected, and if, 
for instance, it proves to be one in 
three, they separate into groups of 
three. One of these says, “I will give 
so much not to serve;” the others then 
say what they will give to be exempt; 
and the biddings are continued till one 
of them says, “I can offer no more, I 
must go,” and he is entitled to the 
sums named by the others. In 1837, 
the Cossacks of the Ural having already 
dispatched to the army of the Caucasus 
two-thirds of their men liable to ser- 
vice, had only 3,800, out of about 
12,000, at home, when owing to the 
exigencies of the war, they suddenl 
received an order to furnish an addi- 
tional 2,200 men. In three weeks the 
four regiments of 550 men each were 
mounted and equipped, and the 1,100 
rich Cossacks who remained at home 
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had paid down ina few days the incre- 
dible sum of 1,500,000 roubles to the 
newly-raised recruits. 

In ordinary times the Cossacks 
furnish for police and military dut 
126,000 men and 224 pieces of artil- 
lery, but these figures may be enor- 
mously and almost instantaneously in- 
creased. In some cases, where nearly 
all the men have been destroyed, the 
tribe has been compelled to receive 
colonists drafted from other parts of 
the empire. ‘Thus, in the years 1809- 
11, the Emperor Alexander compelled 
the Black Sea Cossacks to receive 
amongst them 20,000 strangers, and, 
as a large proportion of these fell vic- 
tims to the climate, 25,000 more were 
sent to the Kuban in 1825. 

Although their name comes to them 
from a Tartar tribe, which was to be 
found at the foot of the Caucasus a 
thousand years ago, the Cossacks are 
mainly of Russian blood, dashed, in- 
deed, with that of Turks, Poles, Serbs, 
and Tartars. The greater part of them 
are Starovirtzé, or Members of the old 
faith, that is to say, they belong to the 
Greek, but not to the Russian Church. 
They have a strong sympathy with 
their brethren in faith, who are scat- 
tered throughout both Great and 
Little Russia. The latter have resisted 
every influence that has been brought 
to bear upon them, from the time when 
Peter abolished the Patriarchate, and 
neither persecution nor concession can 
make them conform to the Imperial 
State Church. They hold to ancient 
customs, not in religion only, but in all 
things, and the government dreads the 
unseen opposition of the Starovirtzé, 
whenever it is meditating any religious 
innovation or internal change. 

Great as have been the services of 
the Cossacks from the time of Jermak 
down to the present day, they are now 
more necessary to Russia than ever. 
They are her only efficient warriors in 
the Caucasus ; they afford a cheap and 
faithful guard for her advanced posts 
and extended frontier in Asia; and 
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they furnish an internal police which 
could scarcely be replaced, as her 
other Christian populations have a 
strong antipathy to mount a horse. But 
the destruction of their independence 
has been determined on; the Govern- 
ment, however, in carrying out its 
measures has met with a decided check, 
and found it necessary to wait for a 
more favourable opportunity. About 
ten years ago, an ukase was issued 
abolishing the privileges of the Don 
Cossacks and assimilating their terri- 
tories to the rest of the empire. A 
rumour, however, is said to have 
reached the Government that, in spite 
of the absence of the Hetman with a 
large contingent purposely withdrawn 
to a distant frontier, the deputy-het- 
man, with 50,000 horsemen, was pre- 
paring toride to Moscow for the purpose 
of laying a humble remonstrance at 
the feet of the Czar; the consequence 
was that the ukase was explained away 
as a mistake, and the English papers 
published the ukase and its withdrawal 
within a few weeks of one another. 
Gigantic as appears the aggressive 
force which Russia possesses against 
Europe, it is out of her power to carry 
on war on a grand sale te the East, 
owing to the immense difficulties of 
transporting men and stores across the 
almost desert steppes. Nor is this im- 
pediment diminishing. On the con- 
trary, the depopulation of her southern 
rovinces is said to be rapidly increas- 
ing. Although her military colonies, 
formed with but little regard to 
humanity,* have in some instances 
succeeded, it has been at a fabulous 
cost; and their numbers do not make 
up for a twentieth part of the thousands 
who have taken refuge in Turkey. 
The Tatars of southern Russia are by 
this means reduced to 300,000; and 
the descendants of the Zaporavian Cos- 
sacks, who fled across the Danube when 
Potemkin transported their brethren 
to the Kuban, are at this moment form- 
ing part of the army under Omar 
Pasha. But the most wonderful event 





* “ The terrible history of the military colonies tells us what the Russian peasant 
is when attacked in his last stronghold. To carry out the plans of the liberal Alex- 
ander, villages were taken by assault—the exasperation of the peasants reached to such 
a pitch that they slew their children to rescue them from odious institutions forced 
upon them at the point of the bayonet. The government, enraged at opposition, 
condemned these brave men to die under the rod, but the bloody insurrection of the 
Staraia Roussa in 1831, proved how indomitable was the spirit of this unfortunate 
people.”—Du Développement des idées Revolutionaires en Russie, 
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of this kind which occurs in Russian 
history 7 seer in 1771, when a 
body of Calmucks, amounting, with 
their women and children, to nearly 
half a million, fled from the banks of 
the Volga in the depth of winter, pre- 
ferring to face the most appalling 
dangers, rather than remain within the 
boundaries of Russia. Animated by 
despair, they continued their flight 
during ten months of intolerable hard- 
ship, fighting almost continually oe 
the armies and tribes which Russia 
moved against them. At length, after 
they were reduced to one-half of their 
original numbers, the flight and pur- 
suit were brought to a termination by 
their crossing the Chinese frontier near 
the Lake of Baikal, where they were 
received by the authorities of the Ce- 
lestial Empire with instant protection 
and generous hospitality. 

Levchine * gives a remarkable in- 
stance of the means to which Russia 
does not scruple to resort, in order to 
keep down one population by the aid of 
another, perhaps equally discontented. 
In 1755 the Baskirs, who had made an 
unsuccessful revolt eleven years before, 
in the course of which nearly all their 
villages had been burnt, and forty 
thousand of their men destroyed, found 
their condition so intolerable, that they 
again took up arms. The moment was 
one of imminent danger to Russia, and 
a single reverse would have entailed 
the loss of every post along the frontier, 
except poe Orenburg itself; for 
the Tatars of Kazan and the hordes of 
the Kirghiz were on the point of join- 
ing the Peskirs in striking a blow for 
liberty and the Prophet. Néplouieff, 
the Gevemnr of Orenburg, instantly 
summoned reinforcements from the 
Cossacks of the Don and the Calmucks 
of the Ural. He also armed several 
neighbouring tribes, and at the same 
time took another measure, which the 
Russian historian describes as cruel, but 
indispensable. He says: 

Néplouieff found it necessary, for the 
safety of the frontier, to place an irrecon- 
cileable feud between the Baskirs and the 
Kirghiz; and, although he would have 
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preferred a more humane method, he felt 
himself compelled to yield to circumstances, 
and to proclaim to the khan and sultans 
of the Kirghiz, that, as a reward for their 
fidelity and devotion to Russia, the Em- 
press had conferred upon them the wives 
and daughters of the Baskirs, who had 
been sent amongst them for security. The 
Kirghiz eagerly seized upon their prey, 
and the Baskirs, maddened with rage and 
jealousy, thought only of vengeance. They 
demanded permission from Néplouieff to 
cross the Ural. He refused to grant it; 
but, at the same time, sent secret orders 
to the commandants of the various forts, 
to take no notice of any bodies of men, 
who should attempt to cross the river. 
Taking advantage of the pretended negli- 
gence of the guards the Baskirs crossed 
over into the steppes, and began to 
massacre the men and to carry off the 
women of the Kirghiz. The latter flew to 
arms, in self-defence, and the work of 
mutual slaughter was carried on, until 
Néplouieff judged that both tribes were 
sufficiently exhausted. He then took mea- 
sures which put a stop to the effusion of 
blood, but the hatred between the two 
races continues undiminished to this day. 
From such incidents as these, it may 
be inferred that Russia contains vast 
masses of re subjects, and is by 
no means exempt from the dangers of 
internal convulsion, should she ever 
be so pressed abroad as to offer a 
chance of successful insurrection, not 
only to the Poles and the Cossacks, but 
also to the Baskirs and other Tatar 
tribes. Golovin ft makes a powerful 
appeal to our fears, when he declares 
that “Tartary, that nursery of in- 
vaders, which extends from the Caspian 
Sea to China, and which overflows with 
inhabitants, might, if aroused by Russia 
in a year of short pasturage, throw 
masses of warriors upon India.” But 
there is no Hindoo-Koosh between the 
steppes of Tartary and the plains of 
Russia,{—and should an Affghan or 
Tatar conqueror seize upon a moment 
when Russia was pre-occupied by war, 
or distracted by rebellion, he would 
find but little to prevent his repeating 
the invasion of the Mongols, and en- 
riching the hordes of Asia with the 
spoils of Troitza and the Kremlin. 





* See Description des Hordes et des Steppes des Kirghiz-Kazaks, by Levchine, who 
quotes from the diary of a Russian officer engaged in the pursuit, and also from an 
account of the flight written by a Chinese Prince, and translated by M. Lipotsof. 

t The Caucasus, by Ivan Golovin. . va 

t Even so lately as in the reign of the Empress Elizabeth, a Tatar invasion was 
seriously apprehended. 
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By Joun CiarKE, Esq. ARCHITECT. 


THE recent excavations at Kingsholm, 
near Gloucester, haye drawn some little 
attention to the subject of local antiqui- 
ties, and have clearly determined the site 
of an ancient cemetery. In my Architec- 
tural History of Gloucester, published in 
1850, I mentioned the discoveries of coins, 
stone coffins, legionary swords, lachryma- 
tories, and other funereal relics, which 
marked this spot as a place of sepulture, 
and I also defined its extent, viz. from 
Wotton to Kingsholm. Since that, further 
discoveries have been made and communi- 
cated to this Magazine by myself* and 
others, and the question of the cemetery is 
now permanently settled. But I have a 
word to say with regard to Mr, Akerman’s 
remarks recently read to the Society of 
Antiquaries, and reported in last January’s 
number. ‘ 

Mr. Akerman does not think that Kings- 
holm was ever the site of a palace of the 
Saxon kings, but merely a river island, 
oceupied at some distant time by an army. 
Now, whether a padace stood there cannot 
be determined, but that some kind of 
building (probably fortified) occupied the 
site of the Kingsholm Close cannot be 
doubted by any one who looks at this 
spot attentively, or has known it for many 
years. : 

The Kingsholm Close is a large field 
out of sight of the main road, and nearly 
a hundred yards distant from the spot 
where the principal numbers of coins, &c. 
were discovered. Remains of a ditch are 
plainly visible on each side of it, and on 
the western side a branch of the Severn 

in former times. The field is con- 
siderably higher than the surrounding 
country, and during the late flood was 
literally an island. But this eminence is 
evidently not all natural, for the form is so 

, and the angles so sharp, that we 

must conclude that art has been called in 
to aid and assist the handiwork of nature ; 
and, independently of the mere elevation of 
the soil, in that elevation J can distinctly 
trace the outline of a large -—————_ 
building, something in 
this shape, though no- — 
thing but green mounds [ | 
mark its site. 4 

Viewed from the ‘* Lit- 
tle Meadow,” (as it is 
called, though it is a very -* g | 
large field on the west side of the close,) 
the mound has an extremely terrace-like 


* See our Magazine for July 1853, p. 39. 


appearance, not at all similar to a natural 
hillock. Added to this I can state the 
fact that remains of stonework actually 
existed, not from my own observation, 
but from the evidence of those who re- 
membered them some fifty years ago. So 
much for Kingsholm, at which nothing 
particularly interesting has been discovered 
since my last communication. 

The excavations for the sewerage, though 
extensive in their nature and carried to a 
very great depth, have not brought any 
particularly new facts to light, but served 

rincipally to confirm what we already 
ese and have conjectured about the an- 
cient state of the city ; and this may be 
accounted for by the trenches having as 
yet been only made up the centres of the 
streets, consequently missing the pave- 
ments, &c. that might be found under the 
present houses ; for, except in one instance, 
it has been invariably ascertained that Gle- 
vum corresponded in its main plan with mo- 
dernGloucester. As yet the works havenot 
approached the centre of the city. When 
they dq we hope to find more relics of the 
past. In the Northgate Street, for the 
space of about three hundred yards, the 
old Roman road was discovered, about ten 
feet six inches below the surface. It was 
composed of stones of irregular shape, 
bedded in cement or very fine mortar, on 
a layer of concrete ; and so hard and com- 
pact was its structure that the workmen 
were obliged to use great exertions to 
break it with their pickaxes. Strangely 
enough, four large squared planks of 
charred wood were found near a place by 
which the river Twiver formerly crossed 
the street, placed transversely ie Be equal 
distances. The depth at which they oc- 
curred evinces their antiquity; and their 
accurate adjustment also shews that they 
must have been placed in their position 
for some definite purpose. I account for 
it thus—that the neighbourhood of the 
stream was marshy, and that the planks 
may have been used as a sort of bond for 
keeping the surface of the road in an even 
state. 

Several Roman remains were found in 
Worcester Street and in Northgate Street ; 
amongst others, fragments of an enor- 
mous vase, the top, bottom, and two han- 
dles of which are alone preserved. It 
seemed to be a large water ewer. Several 
other smaller fragments of pottery, &c. 
were found under the surface of the road, 
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= shewing that they were of earlier 
te. 

Of mediseval and other relics several of 
interest have been discovered. In the 
lower part of the Westgate Street, or 
rather in a merchant’s yard adjoining, 
several encaustic tiles of great beauty were 
discovered about six feet beneath the sur- 
face. They were of the fifteenth century, 
and most probably belonged to some large 
hall or private house, no ecclesiastical 
building having occupied the site. 

The foundations of the North Gate gave 
considerable trouble to the workmen, for 
they were like solid rock, and were very 
deep and extensive. At the site of the 
lower North Gate the walls were found 
entire, and the whole line of excavation, 
in a transverse direction, was thickly sown 
with sculls and human bones; and this is 
not to be wondered at when we consider 
the hot skirmishing which took place on 
that side of the city during the siege. 

There is one important fact I wish to 
notice before I conclude, and that is the 
difference between the ancient and present 
level of the city of Gloucester. Roman 
remains are found generally ten, some- 
times fifteen, feet below the modern sur- 
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face. The floor of St. Nicholas church is 
at least six feet; and an encaustic floor 
lately found was in a still lower position 
with regard to the river. The stones and 
ring, which evidently formed part of the 
Roman quay, were said to be twenty feet 
below the surface, but this I think exag- 
gerated. Nevertheless, they were far below 
the present level of the river at high water. 
Now I am inclined to think that all these 
facts show that the bed of the river has 
gradually been filling up to an extent we can 
hardly calculate, and that the high floods, 
which for the last hundred years have 
annually submerged the country adjoining 
the river, are comparatively of modern 
occurrence. The fact of the Abbey Church 
having been rebuilt on a site further from 
the river than that on which it originally 
stood shews that, in the time of the 
Saxons, annoyance began to be expe- 
rienced ; indeed, had it been so before, 
the floors of most of the churches would 
yearly have been submerged under eight 
or nine feet of water. But these facts I 


leave for geologists to decide upon, hoping 
next month to have more to communicate 
on the subject of Gloucester antiquities. 





A SONNET, TRIBUTARY TO THE POET BERNARD BARTON. 


With thy sweet verse as with thyself I walk, 
Barron, and list thy hush for whispering, 

Soft as the waving of an Angel’s wing, 

To aid the quiet of thy bosom-talk. 

With folded arm thou art prepared to dwell 
Within thyself retired ; whilst thou dost woo 
That calmness of the breast, which may subdue 
The tumults throbbing in its inmost cell. 

My thought, led captive at the poet’s will, 


Follows accordant, and the soothed soul 

Owns the o’erpowering of thy control, 

While the whelm’d heart the foster’d raptures fill. 
The lustrous beaming of thy heavenward eye 
Tells how thy spirit bides its ecstacy. 


Trereife, Cornwall. C. V. LzGaicz. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


ANSWER TO OXONIENSIS.—THE Oxrorp SEPTUAGINT. 


Mr. Ursan,—“ It happens, perhaps 
not to the credit of sacred literature 
either in England or on the continent, that 
no attempt has been made, to any great 
extent at least, to make a critical revision 
of this important version. Although the 
task would be an extremely difficult one, 
and a perfect work could hardly be ex- 
pected from the labours of a single indi- 
vidual, still it is to be lamented that so 
little has yet been done.” Such is the 
apology which, I will not say my antagonist, 
but my advocate, has generously provided 
for me in your last number. I cannot 
find it in my heart, after such an acknow- 
ledgment, to adopt the tone of controversy, 
or scarcely to allude to some harsh ex- 
pressions in his defence, against what he 
terms, “an unprovoked attack.’’ Had he 
been strictly an unknown correspondent, 
I might, perhaps, have been betrayed 
into the language of recrimination ; but, 
when I entertain no doubt that this candid 
and important confession has proceeded 
from one of no inferior authority than 
the Dean of Christchurch and the Regius 
Professor of Greek at Oxford, and who 
is, unquestionably, the most learned Greek 
scholar in the kingdom, I feel too much 
honoured by his notice, and too much gra- 
tified by his admission, to indulge in one 
angry expression. 

As it would not be respectful, however, 
to pass by in silence the animadversions 
of your distinguished correspondent, per- 
mit me briefly, Mr. Urban, and I hope 
dispassionately, to advert to his leading 
propositions. ‘‘ It is clear,’’ he says, ‘‘ to 
any man of common sense, that the mere 
position of the apocryphal books does not 
in the slightest degree affect their authen- 
ticity, or endow them with any authority 
beyond what they legitimately possess.’’ 
To a few recluse critics this assertion may 
be theoretically true ; but it does not hold 
good in regard to the great majority of 
mankind. Ever since the Reformation, 
the position of these books has been a 
subject of dispute, and a line of demarca- 
tion between Protestants and Papists. It 
is not for the University of Oxford to insult 
the feelings of our people, or to defy the 
decisions of our Church. Greek MSS. 
cannot be pleaded against English Articles. 
The Sixth Article has once, and for ever, 
prescribed to all members of the Anglican 
Church the exact order in which our Bibles 
are be arranged. 


Nor let it be supposed this decision was 
peculiar to our national Church. It was 
the echo of Luther and Melancthon. No 
sooner had Luther’s German version ap- 
peared, than the same Protestant disposi- 
tion of the books became the mark and 
token of all Protestant editions of the Holy 
Scriptures. The editors of the LXX. had 
the honour of being amongst his earliest 
followers. Lonicerus, as we have already 
noticed, led the way at Strasburgh, in 
1526. The more illustrious Melancthon 
followed in the Basil Edition of 1548. 
Though both these editors followed the 
text of the Aldine in 1518, they reversed 
the order of that edition, and substituted 
the order of Luther. Magnanimi Heroes ! 
They spurned the thraldom of Monkish 
copyists, and asserted that “ liberty with 
which the Gospel had made them free.’’ 
Your readers, Mr. Urban, are already ac- 
quainted with the preface of the former 
editor. Melancthon has thus discrimi- 
nated between the canonical and uncano- 
nical, ATIOKPY@AI AI TAP EBPAI- 
OIS EK TOY TQN AZIOMNIZTQN 
APIOMOY SYFKAOISTANTAI. 

The learned Professor also defends the 
plan of this Oxford impression of the 
LXX. from the sudden demand of a cheap 
and portable edition. But as more than 
thirty years had passed away since the 
last edition in 1817, we must recur to his 
own confession, it is to be lamented so 
little had been done. Nor can the plan thus 
hastily adopted be admitted as the best, 
‘* under all circumstances.’’ Surely, it 
would have been far better to have adopted 
Grabe’s printed text (which may be con- 
sidered the Alexandrine, having been re- 
printed both at Moscow and Athens), 
than to adhere to the Alexandrian MS. as 
represented in his larger type, or as trans- 
cribed in the fac-simile of Mr. Baber. It 
is not the object of a cheap and portable 
edition, to exhibit the contents of a single 
MS. but to furnish the reader with a cor- 
rect and useful text—to rectify disloca- 
tions, to fill up Jacun@, and to amend in- 
correct stichometry. Now, although this 
would not provide ‘‘ a perfect work,’’ and 
though any intelligent bible-clerk might 
have performed “ the task,’’ yet it would 
have been a wondrous advance on the 
actual edition of 1848. 

When the learned Professor speaks of 
the “ perfect work,’’ and the ‘‘ extreme 
difficulty of the task,’’ he must advert to 
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the ‘‘ critical revision ’’ of text, which, no 
doubt, would demand, not only care and 
industry, but critical talent of the highest 
order, and such, perhaps, as few others 
but himself could fully furnish. But it is 
“ the outside of the cup and the platter ’’ 
which must be first cleaned. We must 
begin at the beginning, and that is not far, 
or hard to find.—Count your fingers, and 
arrange the arithmetic of chapter and 
verse. Look well to the end of Exodus, 
and consult Grabe, or rather the elder 
Wetstein,* on the numerous dislocations 
in the four concluding chapters. Proceed 
to the dislocations throughout the third 
book of Kings, which are too many and 
complicated to be enumerated. They may 
be rectified by Bos, Grabe, or the Complu- 
tensian. Expelthespurious parts of Esther, 
bracket the end of Job, and the 151st 
Psalm, and the short preface to the “ La- 
mentations.’’ Rectify the dislocations in 
Jeremiah. Free Daniel from Susanna and 
the Dragon, &c. and you will have done 
much to purify the LXX.. And all this 
may be easily accomplished by consulting 
Grabe and Bos, and the Scholia of Bishop 
Pearson ; above all, by collating the Com- 
plutensian text, as printed in the Antwerp 
Polyglott. Such anedition would begreeted 
as the first instalment due to the LXX. 
For “‘ the perfect work ’’ we must be con- 
tent to wait till “the deadmen’s bones,’’ 
collected by Messrs. Holmes and Parsons, 
have been carefully sorted and examined. 
Hic labor! Hoc opus! 

1. With respect to my objection in 
retaining the spurious curse, Deut. xxvii. 
23, as though it really existed in the Va- 
tican MS. I cannot, with all deference, 
perceive the force of the learned Professor's 
defence. It is not easy to understand 
what is meant by The Vatican recension. 
So far as we know anything about the 
edition of 1586, we must confide on the 
Preface prefixed to that edition. It states, 
that it was chiefly based on a codex sup- 
posed to be more than 1200 years old, and 
consequently before the time of Jerome. 
Now it is impossible to believe that such a 
codex contained this spurious curse, which 
is not alluded to by Jerome, or any of the 
early Fathers. It must, therefore, have 
been either introduced from some of the 
other MSS. which they consulted, or be 
an interpolation in the Vatican codex. With 
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such convictions, I stated that it ought 
either to have been omitted, or stigmatised 
with an obelus. I cannot admit that the 
adherence to a bad plan, though “‘ stated 
on the title-page,’’ is any justification of 
allowing a spurious curse to remain unno- 
ticed in the text. 

It is worthy of remark, that no allusion 
was made to this passage in the evidence 
given before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, on the question respecting 
the marriage of a deceased wife’s sister. 
Though Cardinal Wiseman and Doctor 
Pusey entered into the most elaborate de- 
tails and references to ancient councils, 
yet neither of them made any allusion to 
this spurious curse in the Roman edition 
of the LXX! Invain have I solicited the 
Cardinal to examine the codex at the Va- 
tican, and to report on this curious ques- 
tion—the oracle is dumb. There is every 
reason to conclude it is a base interpola- 
tion, introduced to sanction the traffic of 
Papal dispensations, and consequently it 
ought either to be obliterated, bracketed, 
or marked with an obelus.—There cannot 
be ‘‘much doubt ’’ attaching to such a 
passage. 

2. The same remark applies to “ the 
interpolation in Psalm xiii. 3.” This 
‘‘ interpolation ”’ is taken verbatim from 
Rom. iii. 13—18. It is evidently nothing 
more than a gloss of some well-meaning, 
but officious copyist. It is hard to believe 
that it exists in this very ancient codex ; 
but, whether there or not, as a gloss it 
ought to have been inclosed in brackets. 
Strange to say, the learned Thomas Gale 
has foisted it into the text of his Alex- 
andrine edition of the Psalms, Oxford, 
1678! 

3. The next animadversion of Oxoni- 
ensis relates to that strange medley of 
odes and prayers at p. 1259 of this edi- 
tion. I objected to all notice of such odes 
and prayers, whether Scriptural or Apocry- 
phal, as entirely foreign to “ any cheap 
and portable edition ;’’ but my main ob- 
jection was to the profane ascription, 
IIpocevyy rij¢ Mapiacg rijg Oeordxov. 
I am still of opinion that such an idolatrous 
title should not have been introduced, as 
Potior varietas codicis Alexandrini. 

4. To the next charge I at once plead 
‘* guilty.” I inadvertently overlooked 
“the table’’ for rectifying the misplaced 





* As a specimen, we copy his corrections of chapters xxxvi. and xxxvii. ‘‘ Versus 
septem priores concordant cum Hebr.; reliqua, ad finem usque, transposita sunt ex 
c. xxxix. dv. 1. usque ad v. 31, inclusivé: mutilato tantim versu 3. Cap. xxxvii. 
intricatius est : ejus initium petitur ex c. xxxvi. Heb. v. 8, ex parte truncato, ct v. 9: 
post, omissis 25 versibus, saltum facit ad v. 35 ejusd. cap. 36, subjungens v. 36, 37, 
38, mox assuit ex c. xxxviii. v. 9, 10, 11 et 12 (hos duos mutilat), 13, 14, usque ad 


23 inclusive. 
valuable. 


Gent, Mag, Vou, XLI. 


Orig. cont. Marc. Basil, 1634, p. 195.—The notes of Wetstein are very 
These corrections may also be found in Grabe ry Vitiis LXX, p. 10. 
3 
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chapters in Jeremiah. It was not in the 
edition of 1205. I had been accustomed to 
consult it at the end of the Preface in Bos. 
Again, I say “ Peccavi.’’ I ought to have 
been more cautious before I preferred such 
an unfounded charge—such oversights will 
occur. The Oxford editor has stumbled 
at the threshold—he has overlooked the 
Alexandrian title of Genesis! TENEZIZ 
KO =MOY. 

5.. The concluding observation, respect- 
ing the omission of the verses 27—31 in 
Jer. iii., is already sufficiently answered, 
by referring to our difference of opinion 
concerning the plan, as relative to the 
Alexandrian text, and the Alexandrian 
MS. If utility be the object of “ a cheap 
and portable edition,” it ought to em- 
brace the filling-up of all Jacune. Indeed, 
whether yon. regard the Vatican or the 
Alexandrian MS., it is mere pedantry and 
prudery to forego the aid and assistance of 
other MSS. which may correct their errors, 
or remedy their defects. 

My respect, and I may add my obliga- 
tions, to the very learned Dean of Christ- 
church, will not permit me to dwell on 
his closing paragraph. My Protestantism 
is that of the Church of England, as laid 
down in her Liturgy and Articles. My 
canon of Scripture is that which is stated 
in her sixth article. I admit that “ can- 
dour should always accompany criticism ;” 


but I cannot admit, that it is “ party spirit ” 
to stand up for the order of the Protestant 
Bible, or that ‘‘the Christian graces of 
truth and charity” are violated by pro- 
testing against styling the Virgin Mary, 
“The Mother of God." 

And now, Mr. Urban, I will conclude 
these Septuagintal notices, with the cheer- 
ing conviction, that they have not been 
altogether useless. Brief and imperfect 
as they are, they have awakened public 
attention, and excited dormant inquiry. 
“The Christian Knowledge Society’’ is 
now actively engaged in preparing an 
amended edition of the Alexandrian text. 
‘*The lament’’ of the learned Dean of 
Christ Church will compel the University 
of Oxford hereafter to revise the Vatican. 
But he would confer an inestimable favour 
on sacred literature, if he would lead the 
way ‘‘in the revision of this important 
version.’? His profound knowledge of 
Greek lexicography, his indefatigable la- 
bours on Hephestion and the Etymologicon 
—his critical acumen as editor of Hero- 
dotus, all point him out as the restorer of 
the LXX. Let him dedicate his remain- 
ing years to this great desideratum—he 
will enjoy the wish of Erasmus—Salfem 
daretur in sacris literis tranquillé con- 
senescere ! ' 

Yours, &c. E. W. GrinFIE.p. 

Brighton, April 15, 1854. 


Freer HITHE. 


Mr. Ursan,—lIn the third folio (recto) 
of that ancient book the Liber A sive Pi- 
losus, containing the ancient evidences of 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, ap- 
pears a notice of Fleet Hithe, perhaps the 
most ancient that is now extant. Stowe 
does not notice this ancient Hithe, which 
is my apology for referring you to the 
meagre account that is preserved of its 
origin and application, as evidenced by the 
following Process of Recognition : 

“ Henricus Rex Anglise vicecomiti Lond’ 
salutem precipio quod recognosci faciatis 
per probos homines de wardd in qué est 
hitha * illa de fleta quam Henricus Arbo- 
rarius tenet, ubi naves Sancti Pauli solent 
cum petra applicare, an illa hida sit Sancti 
Pauli an Henrici? Et naves Sancti Pauli 
solent et debent ibi esse quieti de thelonio 
et consuetudine. Et quod Sanctus Paulus 
et Episcopus juste ibi habere debuerunt 
secundum quod recognitum fuerit, sine 
dilacione eis faciatis habere in omnibus 


rebus. Ne super hoc audiam inde cla- 
morem. Teste W. de pont’ apud Winto- 
niam.” 

This writ of recognition is of the time 
of Henry I. as appears, from the style of 
the King, and from the ¢este of the writ. 
The name of Henricus Arborarius, Henry 
the Woodmonger, occurs on the Great 
Roll of the Pipe for the 31 Hen. I. (London 
and Middlesex), and also in the Registrum 
de Clerkenwell,t as one of the earliest 
donors to the nunnery of Clerkenwell. 

The circumstance of Henry Wood- 
monger’s name appearing upon so ancient 
a process is also confirmatory of the re- 
marks of the Rev. Mr. Hunter with regard 
to the true age of the Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I. 

The process itself shows that Fleet Hithe 
was in the possession of Henry the Wood- 
monger (probably occupied as a wood- 
wharf) ; that the ships or barges belonging 
to the Dean and Chapter laden with stone 
were wont to unship their lading at that 





* This is written hida in the original, but the d was constantly used long after the 
Saxon times for #h. The monastery of Louth or Luth Park is constantly written 
as Mon. de Parco Lude. 

t+ MSS, Cott. Faustina, B. 1. 
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place; and that they sought to be quit of 
an ancient toll and custom exacted from 
them. 

In all probability some of your intelli- 
gent ers may be able to inform me at 
what particular point on the stream the 
“ Hithe” was situate,—whether at Fleet 
Bridge or Holborn Bridge, or at the lo- 
cality where this river in later days is said 
to roll “its large tribute of dead dogs to 
Thames,”’ viz. at the mouth of the river. 
Stowe is corroborated in his recital of the 
averment in the complaint made in Par- 
liament, 1307, ‘‘ That whereas in times 
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past the course of water, running at London 
under Oldeborne Bridge and Fleete Bridge 
into the Thames, had been of such breadth 
and depth, that ten or twelve ships (naves) 
at once, with merchandise, were wont to 
come to the foresaid Bridge of Fleete, an 
some of them to Oldeborne Bridge,’’—by 
the words “ ubi naves Sancti Pauli solent 
cum petra applicare,”"—which ships and 
vessels, laden with stone and Kentish rag 
for the repair of their church, must haye 
drawn some depth of water. 
Yours, &c. T. E, T. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Proposed Scientific Commission to the East—Arctic Exploration—Exhibition of Educational Machinery 
—Schools of Art—Public Libraries and Museums—Scientific Societies of Liverpool—Medals of 
the Geographical and Astronomical Society—Burlington House—Surrey Archeological Society— 
Sale of Antiquities—Sale of the Collections of George Arnold, esq., F.S.A.—Proposed Publication 
of the Faussett Collection—Opening to view of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Statues of Stephenson and 
Dalton—Guildhall Monument of Wellington—Statue of George II. in Leicester-square~ Monument 
to Chantrey—Foreign Statues—The University of Oxford—Booksellers’ Provident Institution. 


Some serious efforts have been making 
in influential quarters to induce our Go- 
vernment to imitate the excellent example 
of our new allies in sending forth to the 
East, under the protection of our expedi- 
tionary armies, some men of science, who 
may bring back with them conquests more 
permanent and more valuable than the 
transient glories of military success. It 
has been well remarked upon this occasion 
by our contemporary the Atheneum, that 
“Turkey is a land of unknown treasures. 
Gold-fields await the eye of the geologist. 
Imperial ruins invite the antiquary. The 
libraries of Broussa and Constantinople 
offer a wide and unexplored field to the 
historian and the classic. Every roadstead 
in the Black Sea, every reach of the Bos- 
pores, has its novelty for the geographer. 

ho, again, has exhausted the botany of 
the Crimea, the Caucasian coasts, or the 
shores of Anatolia? A commission well 
chosen—consisting, say, of a director, a 
historiographer, a marine painter, two geo- 
logists, two geographers, a literary anti- 
quary, an architectural draughtsman, two 
botanists, and two or three photographers, 
—could not fail to bring back with them 
from the East a large accession to our 
knowledge.’”’ As a preliminary measure, 
a committee has been appointed by the 
Royal and some other of the leading scien- 
tific societies, consisting of Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison, Professor E. Forbes, Dr. Hooker, 
and others. They at once entered into 
communication with Lord Raglan, the 


Commander of the Forces; who is under- 
stood to approve, to a certain extent, of 
the idea; but he sees difficulties, as a 
military man, in the way of the explorers. 
For the present, therefore, he thinks it 
better that science shall be left to itself, 
and that the armed force shall alone occupy 
attention. When, however, the army shal 

have been some little time in the field, and 
its destination shall be better known, the 
Commander of the Forces hopes that he 
will be able to further the views of the sci- 
entific Committee. This time, we trust, 
will soon arrive. 

It appears that the Admiralty, without 
sanctioning any new Exepdition to search 
for Sir John Franklin, 5 determined 
that such orders shall be issued to Sir E. 
Belcher as will empower him to continue 
the search for the missing Expedition for 
another year. The names of the officers 
and crews of the Erebus and Terror, con- 
trary to the notice given by the Admiralty, 
are still retained in the “ Navy List,” and 
will remain there until the return of the 
searching ships. This change may be in 
some measure due to Lady Franklin, who 
has addressed a long and eloquent protest 
to the Admiralty against the removal of 
her husband’s name from the Admiralty’s 
books until all search for him terminates. 

Next June the Society of Arts propose, 
in connexion with the many good works 
in furtherance of which their energies are 
now employed, to open a special Exhidi- 
tion of Educational Machinery. The 
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idea is, to collect a series of models, plans, 
books, diagrams, and apparatus, which 
shall illustrate the actual practice of school 
teaching in the great States of Europe and 
America, so as to compare this with that 
prevailing in the United Kingdom and in 
some of our principal Colonies. Arrange- 
ments are already entered into which en- 
sure success to the scheme. Lord Cla- 
rendon, as Foreign Secretary, and the 
Duke of Newcastle, as Minister for the 
Colonies, have given the plan their full 
support; and promises of cordial co-ope- 
ration have been received from the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, the De- 
partment of Science and Art, the Irish 
Commissioners of Eftucation, the National 
School Society, the British and Foreign 
School Society, and other bodies. Prince 
Albert shows his interest in the scheme 
by heading a subscription, to defray the 
necessary cost of collecting and exhibiting 
the models, with 1002. 

The movement, which has its centre in 
the new Department of Science and Art 
at Marlborough House, advances steadily 
and prosperously. The people of Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham, and the Potteries, 
have severally organised their schools of 
design into Schools of Art, to be con- 


ducted on self-supporting principles. The 
Bristol school has outgrown its accommo- 


dation in six months. Bath, Carmarthen, 
Carlisle, and Dunfermline, are about to 
establish Schools of Art in their respective 
localities; and several other towns are 
only waiting until masters are certified as 
competent, in order to commence opera- 
tions. In this latter list are such im- 
portant places as Liverpool, Gloucester, 
Exeter, and Truro. 

Mr. Ewart’s Bill on Pudlic Libra- 
ries and Museums, the object of which 
was to extend the operation of the Act of 
1850, has been thrown out in the House 
of Commons by a vote of 88 to 85. The 
Government opposed the Bill on the ground 
that, although the working of the former 
Act was so far successful, sufficient time 
had not elapsed to afford experience for 
further legislation. 

The literary and scientific inhabitants of 
Liverpool have been endeavouring lately 
to bring about a union of their four learned 
societies, with the view of diminishing the 
working expenses, and of being able to 
devote more of their funds to the legitimate 
purposes of their association. The four 
societies publishing ‘‘ Transactions,’’ are 
the Literary and Philosophical, the Poly- 
technic, the Architectural and Archo- 
logical, and the Historic; and a committee 
of delegates was appointed from among 
them to report on their union. After a 
careful examination of the matter it was 
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recommended that the amalgamation of the 
Historic with the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society is both practical and de- 
sirable. The union of the Polytechnic was 
recommended with some hesitation, and 
the Architectural, it was thought, should 
remain independent. On the meeting of 
the respective councils, the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, founded in 1812, 
and numbering about 140 members, adopted 
the report by a majority of more than three 
to one. The Historic Society, founded in 
1848, and numbering 340 members, met 
and adopted the report unanimously. In 
both cases delegates were appointed again 
to sketch out a new code of laws, and to 
make such arrangements as may be ne- 
cessary to carry out the details. The 
Polytechnic decided against amalgamation. 
It was founded in 1838, and has about 170 
members, a large proportion of whom, 
though engaged as practical mechanics, 
and taking a warm interest in their own 
subjects, would not care for learning of a 
more general kind. The two former so- 
cieties will be united at the close of the 
present session. If some such arrange- 
ment could be effected among the multi- 
tudinous ramifications of our metropolitan 
societies, it would probably promote their 
energies, as well as economise their re- 
sources. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, the Founder’s medal 
was presented to Admiral W. H. Smyth, 
F.R.S. for his able and all but exhaustive 
work on the Mediterranean Sea. The 
Patron’s medal was assigned to Capt. 
M‘Clure for his important discoveries in 
the Polar Sea. 

The Astronomical Society’s gold medal 
has been presented to Mr. Charles Riimker, 
for his long-continued observations, and 
especially for his catalogue of 12,000 stars. 

Burlington House, in Piccadilly, has 
been purchased for the nation by the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, at 
the sum of 150,000/., and it is said that 
the noble family to whom it belonged have 
refused larger offers in their anxiety to 
preserve it from desecration. It is thereby 
prevented from passing into the hands of 
speculators, who were proposing to turn 
it into a sort of London Palais Royal. 
Years ago, in 1809, this mansion, one of 
the finest in London, was on the eve of 
destruction. A lease was obtained, and 
the building saved, by Lord George Caven- 
dish. Atlength it has become public pro- 
perty,—and ere long the public will be 
able, we presume, to explore the marvels 
long hid behind the high wall which shuts 
out curious eyes. The use to which it is 
to be put is not, as yet, determined ; but 
the uses are many which its central situa- 
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tion and capacious area are well adapted 
to serve. Possibly it will receive the 
learned societies who are dreading an ex- 
pulsion from Somerset House, in conse- 
quence of the increasing demand for go- 
vernment offices, and who have been 
threatencd with exile to Kensington Gore. 

It is announced by the Secretaries of 
the proposed Surrey Archeological So- 
ciety that its inaugural meeting will be 
held on the 10th of May, at the Bridge 
House Hotel, at the Surrey foot of Lon- 
don Bridge. A morning meeting, at one 
o’clock, will consist of members only; at 
an evening meeting, at seven, various pa- 
pers will be read, and articles of anti- 
quarian interest exhibited (which may be 
sent to the care of Charles Bridger, esq. 
Curator.) The chair will be taken by 
Henry Drummond, esq. M.P., F.R.S., 
Vice-President. 

A valuable collection of Works of An- 
cient Art has been sold during the past 
month by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. 
It included amphoree, statuettes, bronzes, 
fibule, vases, masks, lachrymatories, 
cameos, Etruscan pottery, terracottas, 
gems, ancient jewellery, marbles, ivories, 
armour, marqueterie, mosaics, Venetian 
and German glass, and Raffaelle and Faenza 
ware. Among the more curious speci- 
mens may be mentioned, a pair of Etrus- 
can ear-rings formed of hollow ovals of 
flat beaten gold ; an Etruscan bronze of a 
group of small figures witnessing an exe- 
cution ; a bronze trough from Xanthus, 
supposed to have been an incense burner ; 
a bronze lamp from Cume, intended for 
suspension, ornamented with bosses of 
lion’s heads; and an Etruscan vase, the 
bottom of which was formed by a wild 
beast’s head and jaws. We may add to 
this list a small gold statuette of Cupid, 
and some ancient vases of semi-opaque 
Greek ‘glass, found in a tomb at Ruvo, 
very pearly and iridescent from long cor- 
rosion ; and some curious bracelets, bulle, 
necklaces, and tirings of Greek workman- 
ship. Of the luxurious fifteenth century 
work there were some rich instances. Of 
these, the best was a silver shrine, twenty- 
five inches high, containing a figure of St. 
John, and attended by cherubim, angels, 
children holding festoons, and decorated 
with fruit and flowers; and a baronial 
salt-cellar, surmounted by a figure of Fame, 
surrounded by Cupids riding on dolphins. 

Mr. Phillips, of Bond-street, has been 
down to Ashby Lodge, near Daventry, in 
order to disperse by his hammer the valu- 
able collection of Pictures and Books col- 
lected by George Arnold, esq. F.S.A. who 
died in 1806, and by his father and grand- 
father, and which were particularly noticed 
by Mr. Baker in his History of Northamp- 
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tonshire, vol. i. p. 247. There were 195 
lots of pictures, among which the most 
remarkable were the following :—Portraits 
of George Arnold, esq. (grandfather of the 
above George), and his daughter, by Ho- 
garth, painted in the house by that great 
English master; the former was sold for 
317. and the latter for 277. 6s. and they were 
purchased by the Rev. Dr. Arnold, of 
Headington, near Oxford. A third picture 
attributed to Hogarth, and said to repre- 
sent Miss Ray, or more probably Miss 
Emery, was sold for the higher sum of 
711. 18s. A portrait by Holbein of John 
Hales, founder of Coventry Free School, 
1554, was sold for 51/. Martin de Vos, by 
himself, and his wife (the pair), 302. 9s. 6d. 
Sir Thomas Mayerne, M.D. (by Rubens ?) 
167. 16s. Death of Seneca, by Vandyck, 
371. 8s. Continence of Scipio, by Padua- 
nino, 154. 5s. Danae, by Gentileschi, 
251. 4s. Conversion of St. Paul, by Die- 
penbeck, 17/. 17s. The Last Judgment, 
by Rubens, 217. Game Cock and Fowls, 
by Hondekoefer, 17/. 8s. 6d. King Wil- 
liam ITI. and Queen Mary going in state 
to Parliament through the old Horse- 
Guards, by Old Wyck, 147. A View of 


Ashby Lodge, by G. Barrett, 27. 2s.—Two 
days’ sale of Books followed on the 21st 
and 22d April. 


The collection consisted 
of upwards of 5,000 volumes, and was par- 
ticularly rich in Natural History, Numis- 
matics, and old Chronicles, and more par- 
ticularly in English Topography, among 
which were—Nichols’s Leicestershire, large 
paper, 84/.; Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, 2d edit. 
large paper, 81/.; Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire, 20/.; and most of the other County 
Histories at equally good prices. Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments, 3 vols. 56/. 14s. 
Among the chronicles were, Froissart’s 
Chronicle in English, 1553, 25/.; Caxton’s 
Chronicle by Wynken de Worde, 187. 
Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, the purchaser 
of the much talked of Faussett Collection 
of Saxon Antiquities from the Kentish 
tumuli, has resolved to publish a hand- 
some quarto volume of the manuscript ac- 
counts of the opening of the barrows, and 
of ‘the discoveries made in them, to be 
edited, with copious foot-notes, by Mr. C. 
Roach Smith. The objects, as our readers 
know, consist chiefly of weapons, jew- 
ellery, and personal ornaments, imple- 
ments and utensils, coins, pottery, glass, 
and vases; and the circumstances under 
which all these were discovered are mi- 
nutely described in the diaries of Mr. 
Faussett. Among the personal ornaments 
the gold brooches, set with precious stones 
and filagree, which are of the highest in- 
terest as specimens of the artistic skill of 
our ancestors, are to be engraved and 
painted in fac-simile in colours, and it is 
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roposed to represent numerous other ob- 
jects by engravings and woodcuts. Some 
landscape views are also to be inserted of 
the localities in which the remains were 
found, The subscription is only two 
guineas. 

Some of the most tasteful of the archi- 
tects of London have been endeavouring 
to perpetuate the very excellent view of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s which 
is opened at the junction of the newstreet at 
the south-east side of the Churchyard. It 
is much to be feared that this hitherto un- 
rivalled view will be again blocked up by 
some of the colossal warehouses which are 
now so much the fashion ; but, should the 
architects prove successful, the area will 
form one of the finest openings in the 
metropolis, and one which would be most 
appropriately ornamented by a statue of 
Sir Christopher Wren, on the scene of his 
greatest triumph: 

Mr. Baily’s statue of George Stephen- 
son has been erected in the great hall of 
the Euston-square Station. It is a com- 
manding work, and in the purest taste. 
It confronts the spectator with a medi- 
tative mien, as though pondering over the 
mighty and mysterious power the genius 
of the engineer so largely helped to call 
into existence. Its aspect is massive and 
grand, and the likeness perfectly retained. 

The total subscriptions for erecting a 
memorial to the memory of Dr. Dalton, 
author of the atomic theory, have at length 
reached 5,3122., of which 1,175/. is to be 
expended upon a bronze statue to be placed 
in front of the Royal Infirmary, Man- 
chester, and 4,125/. in founding scholar- 
ships and prizes in the new Owens College, 
Manchester. Of the last sum, 2,500/. is 
to be invested in perpetual corporation 
bonds at four per cent., realising 50/. per 
annum for each of two scholarships in 
chemistry ; 1,250/. is to be invested for 
two mathematical scholarships, realising 
257. per annum for each; and 375i, si- 
milarly invested is to give an annual prize 
of 152. in natural history. Mr. Theed is 
to copy in bronze the statue already carved 
in marble. 

The monument to be erected by the 
City of London to the Duke of Welling- 
ton has been given to Mr. John Bell. It 
is to be erected in Guildhall, and will form 
an appropriate companion to the memorial 
of Nelson. 

Meanwhile, an extraordinary story has 
been revealed by an inquiry in the House 
of Commons, as to the fate of the statue of 
George the Second which stood in the area 
of Leicester Square. It is stated by Sir 
William Molesworth that when Mr. Wyld 
erected his Great Globe, this statue was 


found to be merely of lead, filled with clay, 
and was consequently carted away, “ with 
other rubbish!’? A history of public 
statues would be one of the “ curiosities of 
literature.’’ 

A monument, but not of sculpture, has 
been erected to the memory of our once 
greatest sculptor, Sir Francis Chantrey, 
at his native village of Norton near Shef- 
field. It is an obelisk of Cornwall granite, 
twenty-one feet ten inches high, in one 
block, surmounting a base of the same 
material, erected on Norton Green. The 
base is three feet high ; it weighs upwards 
of nine tons, and the shaft nearly.as much. 
The foundation is a solid square of ma- 
sonry, twenty-five tons having been used 
in its construction. The design—a plain 
shaft on three steps—was furnished by 
Mr. Hardwick, R.A., and one word only, 
the name of Cuantrey, is graven in the 
stone. The principal promoter of this 
monument has been the Rev. H. Pearson, 
the Vicar of Norton. 

An iron statue of William the Second, 
King of Holland, has been erected at the 
Hague. The king wears the uniform of 
a general, and the hands are raised as in 
the attitude of addressing an audience. 

In Freiburg a monument has been com- 
pleted to celebrate the memory of Ber- 
thold Schwarz, the monk who has the 
reputation of having discovered, in 1340, 
gunpowder, and in 1354 lost his life by 
an explosion in the pursuit of his investi- 
gations. The monument consists of an 
octagonal basin, in the centre of which 
rises a column, out of which flow four 
streams of water. The column serves as 
a pedestal to a statue of Schwarz, hewn 
out of grey stone by Knittel, the Frei- 
burg sculptor. 

The ministerial scheme for regulating 
the government of the University of 
Oxford passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons on the 7th April 
without a division. Dean Ireland’s Scho- 
larship for the advancement of classical 
taste and learning has been awarded to 
Mr. William Lambert Newman, Scholar 
of Balliol College; and the Hertford 
(Latin) Scholarship to Mr. F. B. M. 
Montgomerie, Commoner of the same col- 
lege. The former had obtained the Hert- 
ford Latin Scholarship, and the latter one 
of the open Craven Scholarships. 

The Annual Report of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution, which has just been 
issued to the 520 members, states that, 
during the year, 18 members and 13 
widows of members have received assist- 
ance from the funds to the amount of 
6241. 4s. Gd. The amount of capital in- 
vested up to the present time is 20,904/. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Ancient Gothic Churches: their Pro- 
portions and Chromatics. Part III. By 
William Pettit Griffith, Architect, F.S.A. 
&c. 4to.—Architectural Botany. By the 
same, 4¢o. (with many Plates.) —The main 
object of Mr. Griffith’s professional works, 
which have already attained considerable 
circulation and approval, is to show that 
the true principles of architectural design 
are cod upon natural forms; and that 
the early architects derived their propor- 
tions from the same source. Amongst 
many quotations which he makes in sup- 
port of the conclusion that certain fixed 
rules of proportion were maintained in the 
middle ages, is a remarkable passage re- 
lative to the dome of Sienna, upon which 
a commission of architects in the year 
1321 reported, “ That the new work ought 
not to proceed any further, because, if 
completed as it had been begun, it would 
not have that measure in length, breadth, 
and height, which the rules for a church 
require.’’ This decision obviously applied 
to certain settled rules, which, chongh they 
are not preserved in writing, may proba- 
bly be deduced from the examination and 
study of existing monuments of medizval 


The Rev. Mr. Kerrich, in an elaborate 
paper contained in the 19th volume of the 
Archeologia, (1821,) enlarged on the use 
of “the mysterious figure called the vesica 
piscis, in the architecture of the Middle 


Ages.” Mr. Griffith maintains that the 
oval figure so called is but the shell, whilst 
the equilateral triangle is the kernel of the 
architectural nut, and to that figure must 
we look for all the potent effects of just 
proportions. It was this form, as he sug- 
gests, which dictated the general propor- 
tions, both in plan and elevation, of all 
the finest churches of the medizeval ages. 
At the same time, the square and the pen- 
tagon were found very useful in certain 
portions of the design. The chapter- 
houses of Wells, York, and Salisbury 
Cathedrals, and of Westminster Abbey, are 
proportioned by two conjoint squares 
forming an octagon; and those of Lincoln, 
Worcester, and others, by two conjoint 
pentagons, forming a decagon. Mr. Grif- 
fith has exemplified his ideas upon the 
ground-plans of many of the finest and 
most remarkable churches in this country. 
Then, as regards the minor details, it has 
been justly remarked that architectural 
forms were applied to every kind of medi- 
zeval ornamentation. Not only the interior 
or fixed furniture of buildings, but also 
those which were called moveables, in- 


cluding plate and the garniture of the 
festive board, and even personal costume, 
partook of this characteristic; and it was 
usually produced by the multiplication of 
regular geometrical figures, in conformity 
to which the artist modelled his patterns 
of foliage and other objects derived from 
nature, 

The latter portion of Mr. Griffith’s last 
publication (and which is sold separately) 
is devoted to this subject: and under the 
title of ‘“ Architectural Botany” he sets 
forth, secundum artem, the geometrical 
distribution of foliage, flowers, fruit, &c, 
which he exemplifies in twenty original 
Fg adopted from the vegetable king- 

om. 


An Eight Weeks’ Journal in Norway, 
&c. in 1852. By Sir C. Anderson, Bart. 
Post 8vo.—The author of this pleasant and 
interesting volume has twice visited Sweden 
and Norway, first in 1829 and againin 1852, 
The present volume is the substance of 
his journal during the latter tour; in the 
course of which his attention was alive not 
only'to the natural beauties and scenery of 
those countries, which have been described 
by other hands, but more particularly to 
the ecclesiastical architecture, of which he 
presents his readers with sundry “ rough 
outlines,’’ sketched with the anastatic 
pencil. His descriptions of some of, the 
old stone churches in Norway will lead 
the architectural antiquary to compare 
them with the most ancient structures of 
that class on the eastern side of England : 
of which he remarks, that ‘‘ It is probable 
that buildings attributed to the Saxons, 
on the eastern side of England, are the 
works of the Scandinavians whilst they 
had rule, and the cities of York and Lin- 
coln, and the towns of Nottingham, Lei- 
cester, Stamford, and Derby were Danish 
burghs.”’ (p. 18.) , 

One of the most remarkable of these 
churches is that of Aggershuus or Akkars, 
at Christiania, said to have been built by 
king Olaf, the saint, and still the cathedral 
church of one of the four dioceses of Nor- 
way; of this Sir Charles Anderson gives 
various sketches snd a ground-plan. 

** At Granvold are two curious stone 
churches in one churchyard; the smaller 
roofless, having been fired by lightning ; 
said to have been built by two sisters, 
which is probable, the naves of both being 
of the same style. The large church, now 
in use, is much like Akkars church, but 
handsomer ; the tower has been carried 
up, and forms a square belfry at the inter- 
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section of the nave and chancel. The 
base of this tower and that of Akkars re- 
semble that of the old tower of Stow in 
Lincolnshire. On the west side of the 
tower are two circular apertures, very 
similar to those found at Stow, and sup- 
posed to have been the old belfry windows; 
three more are also seen in the gable of 
the west front. The vaulting of the aisles 
is early and rude, that of the nave early- 
pointed, as also the chancel.’ 

At another place the traveller was again 
reminded of the ancient church of Stow :— 
“The church of Sljdre consists of nave 
and chancel of stone, rudely built. Mea- 
sured one stone in the wall, six feet long 
by one and a half thick; the wall of the 
nave about twenty feet high. There is a 
round-headed door on the north side, the 
sides of which are eight feet to the spring 
of the arch, which is composed of three 
large stones. It is like the door in the 
north transept at Stow. The windows on 
the north side of the nave very rude, being 
mere slits, with one stone laid over, hol- 
lowed to form the top.’’ 

*¢ Oddernees church is a stone building, 
with a wooden spire. The only ancient 
part is an apse at the east end, much like 
that of Akkars, but smaller. A rune 
stone, about ten feet high, by two feet 
wide, and three inches and a half thick, 
stands in the churchyard ; another stone 
without runes lies in the grass below. The 
large letters on the broad side are so worn 
as to be illegible. I copied those on the 
edge, and Professor M——h of Christiania 
read them off at once thus, Avindr gairdi 
kirka disa gosunr Oleifs hins hala a odali 
sin, ‘ Eyvind made this church, godson 
of Olaf the saint, on his estate (uda/) ;’ 
and if the godson built this church, why 
should not the gudfather have built the 
church of Akkars ?”’ 

The wooden churches of Norway are 
also in their way most remarkable, parti- 
cularly from the manner in which their 
sculptured features imitate those of stone. 
A large and most grotesque one at Bor- 
gund is represented in one of Sir Charles 
Anderson’s sketches, and is described as 
follows: ‘‘ It is seated below the small 
village, on a flowery meadow-side, close 
by the river, and backed by lofty hills, 
covered with birch and rock; a fos pours 
down the mountain close by. The bell- 
tower, also of wood, stands close by the 
churchyard. Both are nearly as perfect as 
when they were built, five or six hundred 
years ago, for they cannot be of later date 
than 1300. The church has a Norman 
arcade or cloister running all round, co- 
vering the doorways, which open out from 
it into the nave, which has side aisles, a 
triforium, and arched roof. The chancel 
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and apse are surmounted by a wooden cu- 
pola, in shape like that at Tronyem ca- 
thedral; the walls, roof, and pagoda-shaped 
pinnacle at the top, are covered with 
wooden shingles, lapping over each other, 
and shaped like the leaves of an artichoke, 
but longer and more pointed. It is pitched 
over, of a reddish colour, and the wood 
seems in good preservation. The west 
door is very elaborate, the others less so. 
Foliage, serpents, and dragons interlacing 
form the chief ornaments; and the bold- 
ness of the execution equals that of early- 
English work. The pillars are carried up 
to the roof, as would naturally be the case 
in a timber construction, and the arches 
and triforium are pieced on. So also must 
have been the capitals of the pillars, which 
are gone. Several of the carved brackets 
supporting the ribs of the roof still remain. 
The church may be about eighty or ninety 
feet long. The nave is divided from the 
chancel by three arches and a screen. 
Above the centre arch, in the triforium, is 
the wooden model of a church with a spire, 
probably a reliquary or feretrum. Behind 
it, in the roof over the chancel, is a stuffed 
rein-deer, about which I could make out 
nothing. ... One can best see at the 


eastern end how the whole building is 
framed, upon a base of stone, laid together 


without cement, as the foundations of the 
seeters * are now. The pillars of the south 
door have grotesque animals on the capi- 
tals, and end below in monsters’ heads— 
somewhat Lombardic in character. The 
gables of the nave and pinnacle terminate 
in dragon-heads, and a pattern of open 
work runs along the ridge. All the other 
points, canopies over the small square 
windows, and belfry gables, are sur- 
mounted each with a small cross. The 
belfry has an arcade round it, where the 
bells hang, of the same character as that 
running round the church, and they ap- 
pear to be coeval. Of the bells one only 
is ancient, having the words _ SANCTVS 
LAVRENCIvs in old letters. The wood 
used in these curious buildings is pine, 
which must have been brought from be- 
low, for birch and aspen are the only trees 
in this valley.”’ 

Sir Charles Anderson adds that Hitter- 
dahl church, in Telemarken, is the only 
building he has heard of at all similar to 
Borgund, and it has been modernized in- 
side; but that it is very possible, that 
there may yet exist other churches of this 
character in the valleys which have not 
hitherto been visited by ecclesiologists. 
We find Mr. Forester (in “ Norway and 
its Scenery,’’ which we shall presently 





* The seters in Norway are the tempo- 
rary or outlying farm-steads. 
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proceed to notice,) noticing Hitterdahl as 
the best specimen of its class, though we 
do not perceive that he describes any 
others, and only mentions that of Borgund 
slightly. He gives as the generic character 
of the ancient Norwegian churches that 
“ They are built of pine timber, notwith- 
standing which the general effect is massive. 
The details are elaborate ; rounded apses 
to the chancels, transepts, chapels and 
porches, exterior cloistered galleries, lofty 
spires or cupolas, all richly ornamented 
with encircled crosses on the gables, and 
dragons’ heads carved in bold relief pro- 
jecting from the angles, break the general 
outline with picturesque variety.’’ This 
description answers closely to Borgund, 
and we presume entirely to Hitterdahl : 
but it is singular that only one such church 
should have met the eye of either traveller. 


Norway and its Scenery: comprising 
the Journal of a Tour by Edward Price, 
Esq. with considerable additions; and a 
Road-Book for Tourists, with hints to 
Anglers 


Edited and 
Compiled by Th Forester, Esq. A.M. 
author of “ Norway in 1848-49,” &c. 
(Bohn’s Illustrated Library.) 12mo.— 
We had written the preceding review, and 
laid down Sir Charles Anderson’s book, 
before we took up the very agreeable and 
exceedingly complete volume now before 
us: which is, in fact, a summary of all 
that previous tourists have published on 
Norway and its wild and magnificent 
scenery. The foundation of the book is 
the tour written by Mr. Price, and pub- 
lished in 1834 with twenty-one plates, 
which Mr. Bohn now so cheaply repro- 
duces. Mr. Price’s tour, which, having 
merely the ubjects of a landscape-painter, 
was naturally partial, is supplied in its 
defects by information drawn from various 
other authors. Of all these Mr. Forester 
gives a full account in his introductory 
chapter, in which he describes the suc- 
cessive tours made by English and some 
continental tourists. The first English 
publication which gave any account of 
Norwegian scenery was by Mary Wooll- 
stonecraft, afterwards Mrs. Godwin, who 
made a short residence upon the coast in 
the year 1795. Next follow the well-known 
Travels of Dr. Clarke, not published until 
1819, ten years after he was in Norway ; 
the only intervening publication being 
some views made by an artist named Edy, 
some time before 1815. Captain, after- 
wards Sir A. De Capell Brooke, was the 
first English tourist that accomplished the 
journey to the northern extremity of the 
European continent ; his Travels were 
published in 1822. Mr. Price’s excursion 
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took place in 1826 ; and the year after he 
was followed by Mr. H. D. Inglis, who 
published first under the nom de voyage 
of Derwent Conway, and afterwards under 
his proper name. In 1827 and 1828 the 
Rev. Robert Everest accomplished the 
most extensive tour in Norway yet per- 
formed by any English traveller; its re- 
sults were published in 1829. He was 
followed in 1830 by Mr. C. B. Elliot, and 
in 1834 by Mr. John Barrow, who both 
also favoured the world with the result of 
their observations. In 1835 Lieut. W. H. 
Breton, R.N. published “ Scandinavian 
Sketches :” in 1836 appeared a “Journal of 
a Residence in Norway,” by Samuel! Laing, 
esq. 1834 to 1836; and in 1840 “ Norway 
and the Norwegians,” by R.G. Latham, esq. 
In 1847 Mr. Forester and Lieut. (now 
Capt.) Biddulph, R. Art. planned a series 
of excursions through unfrequented parts 
of Norway, which they achieved during 
the two following years, and which are 
fully described in Mr. Forester’s own 
volume of Travels. Besides these works, 
of which Mr. Forester renders a full ac- 
count, he alludes to Mr. Belton’s ‘* Two 
Summers in Norway,’’ in which salmon- 
fishing is cleverly treated, and to a book 
by Mr. Lloyd, who, as far as bear-killing 
goes, is the Gordon Cumming of the Nor- 
wegian wilds; and, among the landscape 
painters, to Danby, West of Bristol, John 
William Edy, Colonel Skiéldebrand, Vis- 
count Adalbert de Beaumont, and, last, 
the Rev. Alfred Smith, whose ‘‘ Sketches 
in Norway'’ were published in 1847. 
From such materials, reviewed in no hasty 
spirit, but rather digested in the course of 
actual use and consumption, Mr. Forester 
has compiled the very excellent manual 
before us, which, while it supplies (in its 
second chapter) practical suggestions to 
embryo travellers, and a descriptive series 
of routes for the whole country, can only 
be compared to some of the best of Mur- 
ray’s Continental Handbooks, as present- 
ing an epitome of every branch of infor- 
mation requisite to the attainment of the 
proper advantages and pleasures of travel, 
the mitigation of its inconveniences, and 
the greatest economy of time and personal 
fatigue. : 


Antiquities of Shropshire. By the Rev. 
R. W. Eyton, Rector of Ryton. Parts I. 
to III. Royal 8vo.—The present age has 
not been very prolific in that important 
class of publications—County Histories, 
and such publications of this kind as have 
appeared latterly have been mostly of a 
pictorial or popular character. In fact a 
bona fide county history is a very labori- 
ous undertaking, sufficient to exhaust the 
zeal of a man’s life. His materials are 
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very far from being ready at hand, for he 
has to wade through centuries of public 
records, he has to hunt through public 
and private collections for monastic or 
other chartularies, and he has to seek up 
local records in great variety and almost 
innumerable. The materials thus collected 
require great local knowledge, no little 
talent, and a further supply of patience, 
te render them available; and, when the 
work is at last completed, there are so 
few persons who really appreciate it, that 
the author may think himself unusually 
fortunate, if, in raising for himself an 
honourable memorial, he escapes a consi- 
derable pecuniary loss. Such are the diffi- 
culties which a county historian has gene- 
rally to encounter, and it requires courage 
as well as zeal to face them. By restrict- 
ing his field within certain historical limits, 
Mr. Eyton has abridged the actual labour of 
such a work considerably, but, at the same 
time, he has chosen that period durin 
which the materials are most disjointed 
and imperfect, and therefore the most 
troublesome to deal with. We need hardly 
observe that the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries form the most interesting and 
important period of our local annals. Mr. 
Eyton confines himself mainly to the in- 
terval which elapsed between the Norman 
Conquest and the death of Henry III. or, 
in other words, he has undertaken the terri- 
torial history of the county from the dis- 
tribution of the lands as it appears in the 
Domesday Survey to that which we find in 
the Hundred Rolls. At the former period, 
nearly the whole county of Salop formed 
the princely palatinate of the Norman Earl 
Roger de Montgomery, and was parcelled 
out, under him, to a number of subordi- 
nate chieftains, In the long series of in- 
testine struggles which occurred during 
the two centuries that followed the death 
of the Conqueror, the border landholders 
had been especially active, and the work 
of attainder and confiscation, independent 
of other causes, had produced a great 
revolution, not only in the possession of 
the land, but in the character of the 
tenure. Mr. Eyton has, we think judici- 
ously, unless he could undertake the whole, 
relinquished the tamer process of tracing 
the manorial possessors from father to 
son, or through the process of inter- 
marriage, or exchange, or sale, which 
fills up mainly the period since the thir- 
teenth century, to devote himself entirely 
to that more stirring period when the 
change of landlords was more frequently 
decided by the fortune of the sword. 

We are told in the prospectus, that 
Mr. Eyton’s ‘‘ Antiquities of Shropshire ” 
is to form five volumes, each consisting of 
four parts. Of these twenty parts, we 
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have three before us, containing a great 
part of the Norman hundred of Alnodes- 
treu, which included almost a quarter of 
the modern county, and upon these we 
may safely give an opinion on the manner 
in which the author is performing his task. 
He seems to us to have examined and ap- 
preciated the original materials most care- 
fully and conscientiously. The statement 
of Domesday Book with regard to each 
manor is explained and compared with 
its subsequent condition, and the various 
changes and other circumstances con- 
nected with it are detailed with as much 
precision as the materials will allow. Mr. 
Eyton’s style is simple and concise, yet, 
at the same time, it is much more attrac- 
tive than that in which such works are too 
often written, and, in spite of the natural 
dryness of the subject, when we once take 
it into our hand, we are led on from page 
to page with a certain degree of interest 
created by thie book itself. Nor does the 
author, in tracing the Shropshire lands 
from one generation to another, ever let 
slip an opportunity of treating us with 
notices of curious customs or striking 
touches of contemporary manners or indi- 
vidual character. Many too are the in- 
stances we here meet with of acts of vio- 
lence and injustice by the stronger land- 
holders against the weaker. As an exam- 
ple, we may state that one of these, 
Thomas Corbet, of Tasley, no doubt one of 
the proud landholders of his day, lay at 
the same time under prosecution for en- 
croachments upon the rights of the Crown 
and for using violent injustice in regard 
to an inferior landholder; and in the latter 
case, the local court, without fairly in- 
vestigating the cause, adjudged the right 
to the stronger party, but its judgment 
was reversed in the King’s court. The 
following is the brief report of proceed- 
ings in the latter. 

* Richard de Prestone complaineth of 
Thomas Corbet, of Tassele, for that on the 
day of the Invention of the Holy Cross, in 
the eighteenth year of the King (Edw. I.), 
he seized, or caused to be seized by Peter 
de Tassele, his servant, in Morfield, sixteen 
ewe sheep of 32s. value, and eleven wethers 
of 22s. value, and still unjustly detains the 
same, whereby said Richard says that he 
is damaged to the extent of 100s., and 
therefore he produceth witnesses (sectam), 
&c. The same Richard de Prestone com- 
plaineth of William Crasset, that on Wed- 
nesday in feast of the Decollation of St. 
John Baptist, in the king’s nineteenth 
year, he took two of said Richard’s cows, 
of 20s. value, and one heifer of half a merk 
value, and caused them to be driven to 
the manor of Thomas Corbet de Tasley, 
at Adlee (Hadley), and there detains them ; 
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whereby he (Richard) hath damage of 40s. 
and thereof he produceth witnesses. 

‘*And Thomas Corbet and William 
Ctasset appear, and deny the violence and 
injury, &c. And Thomas Corbet saith that 
the sheep belonged to Richard Fitz- 
Thomas; his villain; and that he seized 
them as his own proper chattels, and in 
his own demesne; as he was well entitled 
todo. And hereof he puts himself upon 
the country (a jury), and Richard de 
Preston likewise (puts himself). 

‘* And William Crasset saith that Rich- 
ard de Preston impleaded the aforesaid 
Thomas Corbet in the county (court) for 
unjust seizure of said cows and heifer, 
and the result was that they were adjudged 
to Thomas Corbet as chattels of Richard 
Fitz-Thomas, his villain; and that under 
that decision he (William), as the king’s 
bailiff; and by order of the sheriff, seized 
them and delivered them to Thomas Corbet. 

(The sentence.) ‘* Because William 
Crasset acknowledges the seizure, and 
tow shows no warrant whereby he could 
have any authority to seize the said beasts 
or deliver them to Thomas Corbet, it is 
decreed that Richard de Preston do reco- 
ver the cows and heifer, as against William 
Crasset, and his damages, which are taxed 
at two merks. And let William Crasset 
be kept in custody. 

“ And as to the sheep, (the jurors find 
that) they were Richard Fitz-Thomas’s, 
and given by him into charge of Richard 
de Preston, and Thomas Corbet took them, 
the said Thomas not being seized of Rich- 
ard Fitz-Thomas as of a villain by whom 
he could claim to apptopriate sheep as his 
own proper chattels. And because it is 
found by the jury that Thomas Corbet 
seized them, &c. out of his demesne, 
&c.; although they were Richard Fitz- 
Thomas’s, of whom he was not possessed, 
as of a villain, it is decreed that Richard 
recover the sheep and his damages, which 
are taxed by the jury at 30s., against said 
Thomas Corbet. And Thomas Corbet is 
in misericordia.”’ 

The clergy, in these respects, were quite 
as overbearing as the laity, and they ma- 
naged often to exercise oppression with 
even greater impunity. A case of this kind 
occurs in the chapel of Aston Eyre, as 
laid open by certain charters in the Salop 
cartulary analysed by Mr. Eyton, who 
remarks on them :— 

‘* T have been particular to give at some 
length the contents of these successive 
charters, lest the injustice which they 
imply should escape identification. A be- 
nevolent layman founds and endows a 
church ; a pious bishop consecrates it. It 
happens to be a district where a great 
abbey claims a prescriptive parochial juris- 
diction, but by no means taxes itself with 
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such a cure of souls as would necessitate 
the foundation of more churchés. In pro- 
cess of time; the said abbey not only ap- 
propriates part of the endowment of the 
district church, but claims a right of pre- 
sentment to the residue. The founder’s 
heir remonstrates or contests the matter. 
The diocesan bishop is the judge. He 
awards the right of advowson to the abbey, 
his expectation being that he himself shall 
nominate to the existing vacancy. Wicked 
as was the fiscal element of Henry the 
Eighth’s Reformation, truly it was, in its 
very wickedness, but a measure of retribu- 
tion! The Church which had robbed and 
cheated was in turn plundered.” 

These extracts relate to matters of more 
general interest, and are scattered here 
and there through the pages of Mr. 
Eyton’s book, which of course is one, as 
to its general design, of local interest, and 
one which we doubt not every gentle- 
man’s library in the county will possess. 
Hitherto, Shropshire has really possessed 
no county history at all, but we can safely 
say, from an examination of these three 
parts, that, in the limits which Mr. Eyton 
has taken, it will now possess one deserv- 
ing to rank with the very best works of 
the kind. 

Before we close our notice, we miust say 
a word on Mr. Eyton’s illustrations. He 
has had no intention of producing a popu- 
lar work, and much less a pictorial one, 
and our readers must not suppose by the 
title that he intended to enter much into 
what is more especially designated the 
‘*archeeology’’ of the county. But there 
is one class of monumental antiquities 
which belong rather more particularly to 
his subject, as he has taken it; and those 
are the remains of Norman architecture, 
the memorials, indeed, of many of the 
manorial proprietors whose history occu- 
pies his pen. Each number contains three 
very fine engravings on wood, from draw- 
ings by the Rev. J. L. Petit. The sub- 
jects of those already published are, a 
view of the church of Upton Cressett ; 
the Norman chancel of Quatford; the 
south chanéel door at Morville ; the curi- 
ously sculptured doorway head, or tym- 
panum, of Aston Eyre church; archi- 
tectural details from Morville ; the sculp- 
tured Norman fonts at Morville and Upton 
Cressett ; and incised slabs at Quatford. 


Armenia: a Year at Erzeroom, and on 
the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and 
Persia. By the Hon. Robert Curzon.— 
The object of Mr. Curzon’s year’s resi- 
dence in Armenia is briefly detailed in his 
preface. The border tribes, on the con- 
fines of Turkey and Persia, from Mount 
Ararat to the Western Euphrates, have 
almost from time immemorial been the 
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terror and scourge of travellers and mer- 
chants. The Koords, headed by certain 
Rob Roys of their own, pillage the unfor- 
tunate caravans without mercy, and are 
greatly facilitated in their work by the 
severe climate and the nature of the coun- 
try, for months in every year buried in 
snow. 

Turkey and Persia, alike annoyed by 
these banded incorrigible tribes, requested 
in 1842 the aid of England and her present 
enemy, the Czar, in forming a district line 
of border between their respective coun- 
tries; to be followed by a treaty of alliance, 
by means of which each power might give 
fair notice to the barbarian Koords, that, if 
forays were undertaken, it must be en- 
tirely on their own account, and not, as 
heretofore, on the pretence that what was 
disagreeable to Turkey would be well 
pleasing to Persia, and vice versa. They 
were, in short, to be put in their proper 
position as robbers and outlaws, disclaimed 
by both parties ; and a conference between 
a Turkish, a Persian, a Russian, and an 
English Commissioner was appointed to 
beat the bounds, and thus to tranquilize 
the country. 

A broad belt of land between Persia and 
Turkey being considered as neutral ground, 
the difficulty was complicated by the claims 
of some of the tribes inhabiting it, and it 
was necessary to take the evidence of the 
local chieftains ; meantime, Col. Williams, 
the English Commissioner, falling ill, Mr. 
Curzon, at that time Secretary to Sir Strat- 
ford Canning, took his place. Afterwards 
Col. Williams recovered, and, from his 
closer and more lengthened researches 
into the history and peculiarities of these 
regions, Mr. Curzon authorises us to expect 
a far more valuable volume than his own. 

We are glad to look forward to this: 
for Mr. Curzon’s book, though lively and 
clever, is rather disappointing. The tone 
is flashy, and the survey superficial. It is 
not matter of congratulation when a writer 
gets the habit of dealing with great crimes 
and abominable criminals jestingly. Im- 
perceptibly, perhaps, Mr. Curzon has 
fallen into this, from a residence among 
specimens of humanity, combining just 
that amount of barbarism, with some of 
the accidents of civilization, which tickle 
the risible faculties of a merry-hearted 
man. But jesting on such monsters as 
one hears of in these pages is, to say the 
least, in bad taste. 

Still, to be fair to Mr. Curzon,—his 
mission dates back more than ten years; 
looking at the past through the interven- 
ing period, he has acquired a fixed habit 
probably of viewing the barbaric phase of 
man as one of the necessary stages of his 
course, and the details he gives, in as far 
as they were witnessed by, or faithfully 


reported to him on the spot, have an in- 
terest for us at this time on which he does 
well to calculate. We, however, like him 
best on his own subject, the invaluable 
treasures still existing in Armenia of the 
MS. kind, and regret exceedingly that ill- 
ness prevented his visiting the patriarchal 
Monastery of Etchmiazin, where, he be- 
lieves, nearly 2,000 MSS. yet remain un- 
known, or little known, “ unless,’’ he says, 
‘‘ within these few years they have been 
examined by any Russian antiquary. No 
other traveller,”’ adds Mr. Curzon, “ has 
been there who was competent to overlook 
a dusty library, so as to give any idea, not 
of what there is, but even of what it may 
be likely to contain.” 

What might appear rash in this assertion 
is explained by the remark, that, in order 
to seize on these treasures, or form an 
accurate general notion of their existence, 
requires a peculiarly cultivated habit of 
observation; a mere student of ancient 
MSS. would require time, and would lose 
by delay what it is absolutely necessary 
to snatch almost on the wing. A prac- 
tised eye and quick hand will seize in a 
moment what is of value, and this, rémem- 
bering what we have read of the jealousy 
of the ignorant keepers of these treasures, 
is an argument of no little weight in favour 
of a quick-sighted gentleman, who will 
have made his bargain, while a slow pro- 
fessor is sweeping the cobwebs from these 
dusty records. 

Any way, we should like to have a few 
more of them exposed to learned and lei- 
surely examination here. Our Bodleian 
Library has about 20 volumes, the British 
Museum not more, if so many ; the Royal 
Library at Paris about 200. Of private 
collections there are few. Mr. Curzon 
himself has about 12, of which he describes 
two as splendid specimens. In the Con- 
vent of St. Lazaro, at Venice, there are 
great treasures. About 1,200 Armenian 
MSS. are not only stored there, but their 
value is appreciated, and good use made of 
them by their possessors. Among them 
are three copies of the Gospels, and one 
Ritual written in uncial letters, besides six 
or seven richly illuminated copies of the 
Scriptures. 


The Wanderings of Persiles and Sigis- 
munda. A Northern Story. By Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra.—We spoke at 
such length of this volumein our March 
number that little remains to be added, 
save the expression of our commendation 
touching the way in which the translator’s 
work has been effected The task involved 
was by no means a slight one. A modern 
Spanish farce presents few difficulties, 
even to a student who has not made much 
progress in the language; but it is quite 
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another matter with an idiomatical work 
by Cervantes. Difficult as the task must 
have been, it has been most gracefully ac- 
complished, and the record of the wander- 
ings of the marvellous pair reads like an 
old chronicle penned by an old English 
author, whose elaborate care was only sur- 
passed by the fire of his imagination. We 
think the story is improved by its being 
broken up into individual histories ; it is 
just such a wild and wondrous romance 
as this that gains by such an arrangement. 
We have spoken of such of its details as 
do considerable violence to truth and pro- 
bability, but those are not more beyond 
fact and possibility than are many of the 
details in the Monte Christo and the 
Pauline of Dumas. If Cervantes was oc- 
casionally extravagant, it was doubtless 
because he chose to be so. That he could 
be truthful and natural we all know; but, 
if proof of the same were needed, it would 
only be necessary to point to the brief, too 
brief, introduction to the Wanderings. It 
is really a marvel in its way. It is little to 
say of it that it has the picturesque facility 
of Sterne ; it is a picture entirely original 
in subject as in treatment ; so thoroughly 
graphic that every accessory in it not only 
clearly presents itself to the eye but clings 
tothe memory. Thus, for instance, we 
not only admire the sick author, the 
student, and the mules, but we also admire 
the care with which honest Miguel is made 
to look almost defiant against the sickness 
that so mercilessly deprives him of the 
wine-cup. So again with the student, he 
is already more familiar to us than the 
Don Basilio whom we have seen so many 
scores of times in Il Barbiere. And not 
only the student, but his bands, those 
troublesome bands that never would set 
properly, and that were always getting 
awry! Let young authors study this in- 
troduction alone, and they will find their 
account in so doing. What an artist was 
he who was so cunning in word-painting, 
when he worked even in the very shadow 
of that Death by whom he was so soon 
afterwards stricken down ! 


M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. Edited 
by H. A. Holden, M.A. Post 8vo. pp. al. 
260.—This volume is edited for the Cam- 
bridge University Press. The editor, who 
is Classical Lecturer of Trinity College, 
has also published an expurgated Aris- 
tophanes. His object in supervising the 
republication of Minucius Felix is to have 
the Octavius used in our schools and 
universities ‘‘ as a substitute for some 
Pagan writer of inferior claims,’’ and as 
an introduction to the other Christian 
Apologists. As this edition is designed 
for younger students, explanatory notes 
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are given, and illustrations introduced 
from authors of the nearest age, “ more 
especially from Tertullian, whose apolo- 
getic treatise is in itself a commentary 
upon our dialogue.’’ (p. viii.) Not that 
Mr. Holden considers Tertullian as the 
later writer; on the contrary he regards 
Minucius as the copyist, and the Apology 
as ‘* the production of an original mind, 
called for by the exigency of the times, 
and stamped with a peculiar character of 
its own.”’ (xx.) But for questions con- 
cerning the literary history of the Octa- 
vius, the reader must consult the Intro- 
duction, in which they are fully examined, 
and the Dissertation of Balduinus (Bau- 
douin) which is prefixed to the text. Be- 
fore the time of Adrian Junius this work 
was considered as the eighth book of 
Arnobius Adversus Gentes, owing to its 
title being misunderstood, and was first 
published as such with Arnobius at Rome 
in 1542. Harles, who mentions this fact, 
gives this character of the dialogue: “ In 
illo libello . Minucius causam Chris- 
tianorum, si eum cum ceteris scriptoribus 
ecclesiasticis comparas, eleganter defendit. 
Sed in dictione modisque loquendi et 
forma dialogi, non minus quam in refu- 
tandis a vero Dei cultu alienorum erro- 
ribus, desiderabis sensum pulcri rectique, 
et judicii acumen.’’ (Notitia Latina, p. 
217.) 2. M. Nodier, in his ‘ Biblio- 
théque Sacrée ”’ (1826), which is founded 
on Dr. Harwood’s Notices of Editions of 
the Fathers, says: ‘‘Le style de cet 
écrivain, d’ailleurs plein de solidité et de 
savoir, est extrémement élégant; et c’est 
peut-¢tre l’excés de cette parure inusitée 
dans les livres austéres des premiers Chré- 
tiens, qui a fait dire a certains critiques 
modernes que le fameux dialogue de Minu- 
tius étoit moins l’ouvrage d'un theologien 
qui a profondément étudié les matiéres 
sérieuses dont il s’occupe, que celui d’un 
homme du monde qui exerce a plaisir son 
imagination sur une matiére donnée.” 
(p. 158-9.) 3. M. Beugnot, in his Prize 
‘* Histoire de la Destruction du Paganisme 
en Occident ’’ (1835), speaks more favour- 
ably, and probably from greater know- 
ledge. ‘‘ Minutius Félix, avocat distingué, 
voulut rendre populaire le procés reli- 
gieux qui se débattait au,tribunal de l’em- 
pire romain. Dans un dialogue intitulé 
Octavius il mit en scéne un paien et un 
chrétien qui exposent et discutent avec 
beaucoup de clarté, de calme et de science 
les grandes questions qui dans ce temps 
préoccupaient tous les esprits sérieux. 
Les chrétiens exprimérent le regret que 
Minutius Félix n’efit pas dévoué sa vie 
entiére a la défense d’une religion qui 
déja lui devait beaucoup.’’ (vol. i. p. 119- 
120.) And after justly observing that 
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the Pagans shrank from 4 literary coti- 
test, he says the Christians were forced 
to introduce an imaginary heathen dis- 
tant in their polemical writirigs; addirig; 
‘VOctavius de Minutius Félix en fournit 
la preuve.’’* (p. 166.) 4. Dr. Adam 
Clarke, in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Literature,’’ 
éalls it ‘‘a learned and eloquent defence 
of the Christian religion,’’ or rather “a 
cdtifutation of idolatry, an assertion of 
Goa’s general and particular Providence, 
and a refutation of the absurd and abo- 
minable calumhies urged against the Chris- 
tiahs.”” (i. 155.) 5. Mr. Riddle, in hig 
‘¢ Ecclesiastical Antiquities,’’ sums up an 
atidlysis of it by saying, “ This treatise, in 
short, contains a well-condensed state- 
metit of the arguments for and against 
Christianity which were current at the 
beginning of the third cetitury.’’ (p. 76-7.) 

The editor has given Lindner’s Latin 
analysis; and a marginal one of his own in 
English. There dre also ‘copious In- 
dices,’’ but the general one omits the cele- 
brated passages on images, x. 2, xxix. 7, 
22xii. 1. The editor writés Rigaut for 
Rigault, and neglects to translate the name 
of Heraldus (Herauld). But these are 
minor blemishes; which will probably 
disappear in the next edition; nor should 
we omit to mention, that as there is only 
one known MS. of Minucius (at Paris) he 
has carefully examined it. The treatise 
of Cypriati, De Vartitate Idolorum, whith 
is partly an abridgement of the Octavius, 
is appropriately appended, from the text 
of Routh, with a few alterations. 


The Comedies of Aristophanes. A lite- 
ral translation. By W.J. Hickie. Post 
80. 2 vols. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) 
—We are fot very partial to prose trans- 
lations of poets, but as there will alivays 
bé students who are glad to have the use 
of them; the demand (in the tanguageé of 

olitical economists) will insure a supply. 

he text adopted is that of Dindorf, as 
revised for Didot’s last edition: The 
translator aitis at rendering his author as 
closely, a8 the idioms of the two languages 
allow; excepting in passages that are ex- 
tretiiély offensive. Unfortunately, this a 
a distingtishiig feature in Aristophanes, 
and Harles concludes a long paragtaph on 
his abilitiés, by saying ‘‘ dicacitate, ser- 
monisqué acerbitate ac petulantia omnes 
fere vicit, legesque sequitatis et decori.. . 
pudorisque, et preter mores reliqua pre- 
cepta, Comicis preescripta, spe migravit.’’ 


* In quoting this elaborate work of M: 
ot’s we do not mean to express 
unqualified praise of it, for in the latter 
portion he shows the eécclésidstical pat- 
tigan very plainly. 


(Lit. Gr. p: 122.) His character is well 
expressed by Cicero in a few words, “ Fa- 
cetissimus poeta veteris comedie.’’ (De 
Legibus, ii. 15.) Among the moderts, 
the reader may consult with pleasure Mitl- 
let’s unfinished work on the Literature of 
Greece, the elegant criticism of La Harpe 
(Cours, vol. 2); and Schlegel’s discrimina- 
tive analysis, in his work on Drathatic 
Literatite. Wordsworth remarks, thatthe 
chorus of the Clouds, before they com- 
mence their flight, is replete with poetical 
beauty, and shows that the poet might 
have been as distinguished for lyrical as 
he was for dramatic excellence, ot, in a 
word, a Pindar; if he had tot beén an 
Aristophanes. (Greece, p. 88.) Niebuhr, 
who frequently introduces him in the Lec- 
tures on Ancient History, calls him the 
greatest master of comedy (ii. 34), and 
also pronounces him to have been a good 
citizen (65), bat watns ts against over- 
rating him as an historical authority. “The 
poet belonged entirely to the opposition, 
and therefore took the liberty of represent- 
ing the actual government as being wrong 
in all things, and of devising opportani- 
ties for censuring it of all occasions.’’+ 
(64, 43.) Yet he considets him as ‘a 
man not inferior to Thucydides in judg- 
ment and intellect, though in other re- 
spects he is widely different from him.” 
(190.) Heeren’s chapter on ‘‘ The Infiu- 
ence of Poetry on the Government,’’ in 
his Political History of Greece, is worth 
reading for the remarks on comedy, though 
he seems to underrate it, by arguitig that 
the representations of public cliaracters 
did not injure them more “ than the cari- 
catures of modefn times.” (p. 278.) It 
would be rather bold in a commentator to 
call Aristophanes a political Gillray or 
Rowlandson. But we are losing sight of 
Mr. Hickie, and must make amends by 
Saying, that his name is a good gtiardttee 
for the execution of his task: The notes 
from various editors are copious; and three 
of the plays, viz. the Lysistrata, Thesmo- 
phoriazust, and Ecclesiazuse have never 
appeared in prose before. 


. Treatises of Cicero. By C. D. Yonge, 
B:A, Post 8v0. pp. 510. (Bohn’s Clas- 
sical Library.)—This volume contains the 
treatises on the Nature of the Gods, Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, and the Republic. 
The first is a revision of the translation by 
Dr. T. Francklin, 1741, the others were 
originally published by F. Barham, esq. 
in 1841; but as the version was too diffuse 
it was referred to the present editor, who 


+ Did Niebuhr mean to throw out a 
hint to young political erithusiasts, with 
whom demagogues were oracles ? 
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has revised it, and collated it with recent 
texts. This, as he observes, has occasioned 
material alterations and additions. The 
letter of L. Cicero to his brother, ‘ De 
Petitione Consulatiis,’’ is also given.* A 
short account of the discovery of the 
treatise ‘‘ On the Commonwealth ”’ is pre- 
fixed to it. Mr. Barham had already 
furnished Introductions, in which he terms 
the first book ‘a splendid epitome of the 
political science in the age of Cicero ; and 
probably the most eloquent plea in favour 
of mixed monarchy to be found in all lite- 
rature.’’ (p. 285.) Nevertheless Profes- 
sor Spalding asserts that it ‘‘ has disap- 
pointed the hopes of scholars.’’ (Italy, i. 
129.) Niebuhr, who had studied it Marte 
proprio, says, ‘f In his work ‘ De repub- 
lica,’ we have an opportunity of seeing 
how little historical knowledge he pos- 
sessed when he began writing it.’’ But 
he defends him from the charge of mere 
ignorance, by arguing, that ‘‘ the task of 
writing a history of Rome would have re- 
quired a series of studies for which he had 
no time.’’? (Lect. on Roman Hist. i. 45.) 
Since its discovery in 1822 by Mai, it has 
gone through at least fourteen editions in 
Italy, Germany, France, and England, as 
we have computed. A short abstract of 
it will be found in Mr. Hollings’ Life of 
Cicero himself (Ad Q. 


Cicero, p. 264-6. 
F. ii. 14) calls it “ spissum sane opus et 
opergsum,” and says if it succeeds the la- 
bour will be well bestowed, or if not he 


will throw it into the sea. Neither des- 
tiny precisely awaited it, for it is valued 
as a fragment, a fate which no author an- 
ticipates for his writings. It escapes the 
oblivion which he dreads, but falls short 
of the fame for which he toils, 

Rome, Regal and Republican ; a Family 
History of Rome. By Jane Margaret 
Strickland. Edited by Agnes Strickland. 
—The story of old Rome, often as it has 
been told, is still a tempting theme, at- 
tractive alike to the narrator and the lis- 
tener, to the historian and to the student. 
It is a story from which men of all minds 
may draw a moral; contemplate it in any 
point of view, and it bears a peculiar in- 
struction. The philosopher, the poet, the 
politician, the moralist, the socialist, and 
the priest, can, each in his separate way, 
draw a moral from the varied legends of 
that ancient state; and yet all these have 
erred, insomuch as they have all lent to 
their personages too theatrical an aspect, 
and students see great characters pass in 

* It has been separately edited by C. G. 
Schwartz (Altdorff, 1719); by Hummel 
(Nuremburg, 1791) ; and translated into 
Italian by Facciolati (Padua, 1732). 
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proud array before them, scarcely remem- 
bering that they are something more than 
characters, and that, if counterfeit present- 
ments, they are presentments of stern 
realities. The early scenes, especially, of 
Roman history have had the colouring an 

stage arrangements, the machinery, the 
groupings, and the “‘ startling effects ’’ of 
some moying melodrama, and we have ad- 
mired the characters, because they were 
decked out so bravely. The truth is, 
however, that Romulus and his followers 
were greater knaves than Ruric and his 
fellow-brigands, in whom the Russians 
applaudingly behold the founders of their 
nation. The same view attaches to later 
times. We think of the senate as some 
of us used to see it in the days when John 
Kemble was Cesar, Coriolanus, or Cato. 
But the august assembly of conscript 
fathers seldom sat down in such dignity 
as their representatives used to do at 
Covent Garden and Old Drury. They 
were too often more like the French 
“ Mountain”? or transatlantic “ Congress,’’ 
when its ruling spirits are absent, and the 
younger legislators, feeling themselves ex 
ephebis, indulge in flinging hard words 
and bowie knives at each other. Later 
historians have done something towards 
removing the view of Rome on the stage, 
and enabling us to contemplate it in its 
natural condition. In this respect each 
takes his separate way and method, and 
Miss Jane Strickland has chosen hers, 
She has not entirely succeeded, simply be- 
cause she has been too bold, boasting too 
prematurely that in her volumes (the 
present is the first of a series) ‘‘ the 
most eminent individuals in every age, 
whether they be heathen or Christian, will 
be exhibited just as they played their im- 
portant part in the eventful drama of life.’’ 
We might say of this what is said of 
Ophelia in the play, “ Methinks the lady 
doth profess too much ;’’ and this is, in- 
deed, the case. But, notwithstanding the 
fact that Miss Jane Strickland does not 
achieve all at which she aims, or which 
indeed she professes to have accomplished, 
it must, in all fairness, be acknowledged 
that she has manifested very great 
talent, and given a very brilliant pro- 
mise, which we hope to see realised in 
the future. Her present volume com- 
mences with the foundation of Rome, and 
closes with the fall of the democracy, and 
of the illustrious champion of that un- 
grateful section of the people, C. Gracchus. 
The whole details concerning the Gracchi 
are, perhaps, the best written in the vo- 
lume; and the story of the Sempronian 
house, from its origin till its absorption 
into the ranks of Christianity, forms as 
charming an episode as we have for a long 
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time met with. We are far less pleased 
with a narrative from which we had ex- 
pected more, the moving tale of poor Vir- 
ginia ; but in the simple incidents of that 
poor maiden’s ‘story there are difficulties 
which may embarrass an authoress ; not so 
when she has to portray the house, and 
home, and mother of the Gracchi. There 
is great spirit too in the sketch, unsatis- 
factorily brief, of Lucretia, her wrongs 
and their revenge. It is indeed in narra- 
tive that our authoress excels ; and of her 
powers in this respect there cannot be two 
opinions. The case is different when she 
utters sentiments ex cathedré, many of 
which she will find will not be indorsed by 
the world. The same fate will follow some 
of her suggestions; but, despite these 
drawbacks, her book is, as we have said, 
clever, original, and full of promise. We 
must add that the manuscript has been left 
without sufficient revision, the editing 
most carelessly performed, and the ‘ re- 
vises ’’ most negligently read. The gram- 
matical faults are not few, slips of the pen 
have not been corrected, and grave errors 
in style not been, as they might easily 
have been, amended. If the authoress 
gave no sign of promise, these matters 
would be hardly worth attending to; but 
the contrary being the case, we trust that 
our gentle animadversions will be accepted 
in a friendly spirit, and be followed by the 
improvement for the sake of which they 
are made. 


Sailust, Florus, and Velleius Patercu- 
lus. Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Post 8vo. pp. xvi., 560, (Bohn’s Classical 
Library.)—There are several precedents 
for including these writers in one volume, 
as many editions in the 17th century com- 
bine them,* and Baskerville published 
Sallust along with Florus in 1774. The 
translator is head master of the Proprietary 
Grammar School at Stockwell, and there- 
fore may be allowed to perform his literary 
travels, without the formality of his pass- 
port being inspected. However, as we 
have had occasion to use this volume 
while reading the Latin Velleius, we can 
bear witness to the general excellence of 
the version, and the pertinence and utility 
of the notes. 

Of the principal of these three histo- 
rians, Niebuhr says, ‘‘ The works of Sal- 





* That of Jansson, Amst. 1647, 16mo. 
contains no less than ten minor historians, 
including Paulus Diaconus and Jornandes. 

+ Of this book Dr. Harwood justly 
says, “it wears a wretched aspect.’’ In- 
deed it is Baskerville’s worst, owing to 
the badness of the paper, and as such is a 
curiosity in its kind. 


lust are of such a kind, that the more we 
read them the more do we find to admire 
in them; they are true models of excellent 
historical composition.’”’ (i. 356.) Of the 
second, “ The work of Florus, which is 
written to supply this want [of a general 
notion of the early history of Rome] is 
extremely tasteless, and shews a careless- 
ness and an ignorance of facts which are 
quite astonishing.’’ (ii. 262.) Of the 
third, “ There are excellent materials for 
it [the early life of Tiberius] in Velleius 
Paterculus, who, whatever we may think 
of his personal character, is one of the 
most ingenious writers of antiquity. He 
very much resembles, in his manner and 
affectation, the French historians of the 
18th century, especially those of the time 
of Louis XVth, but he possessed greater 
talent, and is an _ excellent historical 
source.” (ii. 195, note.) His own charac- 
ter of Sallust, “‘ AZ:mulumque Thucydidis 
Sallustium,’’ (b. ii. c. 36,) ought not to be 
omitted here. 

The reader may be pleased to see the 
opinions of another critic, whose eminence, 
however, lies chiefly in classical biblio- 
graphy. Harles, while rating the per- 
sonal character of Sallust very low, allows 
that “‘ optimis ac gravissimis histori scrip- 
toribus est jure adnumerandus.” (Notitia 
Lat. p.66.) Of Florus he says, ‘‘ Scrip- 
sit Epitomen . . . stilo tumido et frigido, 
et magis poetico aut panegyrico in popu- 
lum Romanum quam historico, plenoque 
sententiarum atque argutiarum.’’ (193-4.) 
And of Velleius, “ Eleganter quidem, terse 
venustéque historiam explicuit, Sallustium 
imitatus, sed stilo florido usus haud dis- 
cedit ab aurea simplicitate.’’ (115.) 

In the case of Sallust, Mr. Watson’s 
principal guide is Cortius; in that of 
Florus, Duker ; in that of Velleius, Krause ; 
while much of Baker’s translation is adopt- 
ed, where it had not been superseded by 
Krause’s corrections. The reader will be 
amused at his gravely saying, that the 
style of Florus ‘‘ is all floridity.” (p. xiii.) 
The most important fragments of Sallust 
have been translated, as well as the spuri- 
ous epistles to Cesar, “which present a 
good imitation of Sallust’s style,’’ and the 
Declamations which pass under the names 
of Sallust and Cicero. Niebuhr says, 
“ Much has already been done for Sallust, 
but there are yet many laurels to be 
gained.’’ (ii. 45-6.) Mr. Watson is en- 
titled to the praise of editorship, the trouble 
of which he has sedulously undertaken. 
But as we have used his translation of 
Velleius, our remarks are chiefly directed 
to that part of the volume. He properly 
includes the suspected passages. At c. 32, 
b. i. he properly renders “ A Lupercali in 
Palatium versus,’’ (a passage which sadly 
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puzzles learners) “looking from the Lu- 
percal towards Mount Palatine ;’’ but he 
should have given a note, like that in the 
Bipontine Index, ‘‘ Versus in Palatium, 
pro simplici, Palatium versus, i. 15.’’* 
At c. 32, b. ii. he translates descripto by 
raised, whereas Newcomb’s old translation 
(1724) which says, ‘‘ dispersed in all the 
convenient harbours,’’ appears preferable. 
The controverted passage in c. 51, is ren- 
dered, ‘‘not a mere sojourner in Spain, 
but a native Spaniard.’’ At c. 33 he fol- 
lows the reading bellum Mithridaticum, 
instead of piraticum, apparently deferring 
to Krause, and thinking a note unneces- 
sary. Atc. 59, he reads prevenit, instead 
of Hensius’ prenitet, in a passage which 
has exercised the ingenuity of editors. 
But we are getting beyond our limits, and 
must only add, that an index to the three 
historians concludes the volume. 


The Germania of Tacitus, with Ethno- 
logical Dissertations and Notes. By R.G. 
Latham, M.D. F.R.S. 8v0. pp. cxxviii. 
180, claw. (Walton and Maberly.)—The 
Works of Tacitus. Vol. I. The Annais. 
Post 8vo. pp. 464. (Bohn’s Classical 
Library.)—The preservation of the works 
of Tacitus, so far as time has spared 
them, is doubtless owing to the zealous 
vanity of his imperial namesake, whose 
partiality, however, was fortunate in its 
object. ‘* Cornelium Tacitum scriptorem 
historie Auguste, quod parentem suum 
eundem diceret, in omnibus bibliothecis 
collocari jussit: et ne lectorum incuria 
deperiret, librum per annos singulos decies 
scribi publicitus in cunctis archiis jussit, 
et in bibliothecis poni.” (Vopiscus in 
Tacito, c. 10, ex conj. Casauboni.) Of 
late years, while his works have been col- 
lectively published by Orelli, Walther, and 
Bach, the ‘‘ Germania’ has been sepa- 
rately edited by Kiessling (Leipzig, 1832), 
Weishaupt (Solothurn, 1844), and Mass- 
mann (Quedlinberg, 1547). Nor must we 
overlook the edition of it by Dr. W. Smith, 
in conjunction with the ‘‘ Agricola,’ and 
the first book of the Annals. Niebuhr, 
observing that Tacitus avoids exuberance 
of style, says, ‘“‘ This peculiar study of 
conciseness is more prominent in the earlier 
writings, to which his ‘ Germania’ belongs, 
than in his later ones.’’ (Lect.on Roman 
Hist. ii. 260.) Crevier calls it a chef- 
@’euvre, and has made it so fully the basis 
of his chapter on German wars, that his 
language, so far as it goes, is equivalent to 
a translation.+ 
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Dr. Latham’s elaborate volume is avow- 
edly ‘of a very different magnitude from 
that of the usual commentators,” his ob- 
ject being to trace the migrations of the 
German tribes, in addition to his author’s 
notices. “The work is rather a com- 
mentary upon the geographical part of the 
Germania, than on the Germania itself— 
the purely descriptive part, relating to the 
customs of the early Germans, being passed 
over almost sicco pede.’’ He considers 
the Germanic area of Tacitus as extending 
‘* from the Rhine to the parts about the 
amber-country of Courland in the north, 
and as far as Gallicia to the south.” 
(p.xlv.) This is more extensive than that 
of Springer, who defined the work as 
treating ‘ de moribus victuque Germano- 
rum, qui Westphaliam incoluerunt.” (See 
Harles, Not. Lat. p.175.) Everything in 
ethnology, as Dr. Latham remarks, is a 
conflict of difficulties (p. 106); but the 
Westphalian hypothesis receives some sup- 
port from his own annotations. (See on 
chap. 33.) As an editorial labour, this 
volume is likely to have few imitators, and 
fewer equals. But, numerous and valuable 
as are the notes, too many extracts are 
given at full length from writers of com- 
mon occurrence, where references would 
have sufficed. We only regret that the 
learned and laborious editor has not given 
us a translation of his own. 

The volume of the “ Classical Library,” 
which is mentioned above, is a revision of 
the ‘‘ Oxford translation,’’ with notes, 
which are chiefly historical. As it is not 
a new work, but a republication, its cha- 
racter is known. We shall only observe 
that Niebuhr, who spoke of Tacitus’ early 
writings as the most concise, appears to 
contradict himself when he gives the same 
character to the Annals, which were 
written after the Histories, so difficult is 
it to theorise on points like this. Harles 
may be quoted in support of the latter 
opinion ; for he says that in the Annals, 
“uti argumentum poscebat, stilus est sic- 
cior pressiorque” than in the Histories, 
‘in quibus preecipué cernitur vis judicii, 
orationis ubertas et sententiarum copia.’’ 
Perhaps it would be safest to say that his 
style is marked by conciseness, except in 
the Histories, where it is more diffuse. 


The Ecclesiastical History of Socrates, 
Translated. Post 8vo. Pp. xx. 449. 
(Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library.)—This 
history extends from the accession of 
Constantine, a. p. 305, to the 38th year 





* Baker strangely renders this passage 
“who was promoted to that office (Censor- 
ship) from being priest of Pan.”’ 

+ We are here repeating a remark of 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XLI. 


of Theod II. thus including a period 





the late Professor Hancock, of the Mili- 

tary College at Sandhurst, who had pro- 

jected an edition for the students’ use, 
3T 
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of 140 years, and forming a sequel to 
Eusebius. The writer is surnamed Scho- 
lasticus from having practised as an 
advocate, after leaving the Rhetorical 
Schools. Mr. Soames, in his edition of 
Mosheim, terms his history ‘‘ faithful.’ 
(i. 440, note.) M. Nodier, in his Biblio- 
théque Sacrée, 1826, says, ‘* C’est un 
écrivain médiocre, mais un historien im- 
portant.’’ (p. 414.) The continuator of 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s Sacred Literature 
(Mr. J. B. Clarke) says, ‘‘ The history 
is very important if we consider the period 
of which it treats; and the value of it 
will be increased if we reflect upon the 
manner in which it was written... Hav- 
ing written the two first books on the 
authority of Rufinus, whose account he 
afterwards found to be partial, he revised 
the whole; he sought for information 
from those who lived at the time when 
the events he records took place; he in- 
vestigated documents, examined current 
reports, and declared what he himself had 
seen.”’ (ii. 224.) The prefatory memoir 
gives us no particulars of this translation, 
but several notes are appended, and a large 
selection from Valesius (Valois), who edited 
Socrates with Eusebius, &c. in 1668, is 
placed at the end. An indifferent transla- 
tion of these historians, by Meredith Han- 
mer, was published in 1577, and for the 
sixth time in 1663. A better one ap- 
peared in 1683 (reprinted in 1709, folio), 
on the basis of Valesius; and a defective 
abridgment by Samuel Parker was pub- 
lished in 1729. The text of Valesius was 
reprinted at Cambridge in 1720 by Read- 
ing, of whose labours M. Nodier says, 
** Edition+trés-correcte et trés-estimable, 
qu'il est difficile de surpasser.” (p. 412.) 
Harles, however, observes, ‘‘ Readingii 
merita in critica parte haud adeo insignia 
fuerunt.’’ (Notitia Greca, p. 713.) 
Nodier mentions that a poor reprint was 
published at Turin, with the date of 
Venice, “ vers la fin du 18¢ sidcle,” but, 
according to Harles, the year was 1740 
(p. 751). It is a great convenience to the 
student that these histories, which have 
usually been edited together, can now be 
= separately, and in so cheap a 
orm. 


Descriptions and Historical Notices of 
Northumbrian Castles, Churches, and 
Antiquities. Third Series. By William 
Sidney Gibson, Esg. F.8.A. 8v0.—Some 
of the most interesting localities in the 
North of England are described in these 
pages with great animation and true elo- 
Free Mr. Gibson’s style of composi- 

on is excellent. Without being too florid 


or discursive, he has the art of giving life 
to descriptions which are apt to be dry in 
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the hands of the best informed, and to 
historical statements which the most ac- 
curate will often fail to render interesting. 
He employs the title ‘‘ Northumbrian,” 
we presume, in a wider and more ancient 
sense than as applied to the present county 
of Northumberland ; for even in his First 
Series there were some articles relating to 
places in the bishopric of Durham : its sub- 
jects were, the ruined Priory of Finchale ; 
the Abbey Church of Hexham ; the Pa- 
rish Churches of Houghton-le-Spring, 
Morpeth, Bothal, Ovingham, and Ryton, 
the ancient Castles of Prudhoe and of 
Bothal, and the ruined Abbey of New- 
minster. As a Second Series he pub- 
lished, Dilston Hall, including memoirs of 
James Earl of Derwentwater, ‘‘a martyr 
in the Rebellion of 1745,’’ and a visit to 
Bamburgh Castle. 

The present or Third Series is occupied 
with visits to Naworth Castle, Lanercost 
Priory, and Corby Castle, in Cumberland; 
the ruined monasteries of Brinkburn, Jar- 
row, and Tynemouth; Bishop Middleham 
and the town of Hartlepool; Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and Durham Cathedral. Most 
of these essays have been already before 
the public as papers read before literary 
societies. The last was written on occa- 
sion of the visit of the Archeological In- 
stitute to Newcastle and Durham; and 
that on Brinkburn Priory was read at the 
same meeting. The article on Tynemouth 
Priory is commemorative of the efforts 
recently made for the preservation of its 
ruins, in which Mr. Gibson has taken 4 
very efficient share. But we have derived 
most pleasure, perhaps, in the perusal of 
the first and the last articles, the former 
describing that noble border-fortress, 
‘* Naworth Castle, and the ancient Lords 
of Gillesland;’’ and the latter that other 
famous mansion of the Howards, Corby 
Castle in Cumberland. The excellent taste 
of Lord Carlisle has accomplished material 
repairs at Naworth, since the fire by which 
it was seriously injured in the year 1844. 
“Tt was in the walls of the inner quad- 
rangle more especially that the building 
suffered. The hall, the chapel, the gallery, 
and the domestic apartments were so ex- 
tensively injured that the fagades are for 
the most part of restored work. Still, 
these portions have been rebuilt in such 
correct taste that they harmonise well with 
the portions that escaped the fire and 
wear the hues of time. The repairs in the 
chapel of the castle and the chief tower 
are not yet (1853) completed. 

‘* A more striking contrast can hardly 
be witnessed, than in passing from warm 
light chambers, adapted for modern com- 
fort, to the vaulted dungeon at the base- 
ment of the keep-tower and the chamber 
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above it. This was the prison of the 
castle, and it remains in all its ancient 
gloom and terror. 

“The noble hall of Naworth Castle is 
now perhaps unique of its kind. The fine 
open timber roof it has received (from the 
design of Mr. Salvin, the eminent architect, 
who has directed the restorations at the 
castle,) contributes greatly to the antique 
and impressive character of the hall. Over 
the spacious fireplace the following appro- 
priate verses have been inscribed: on a 
scroll bearing the date 1844— 

“OUR BEAUTIFUL HOUSE, WHERE OUR 
FATHERS PRAISED THEE, IS BURNED UP 
WITH FIRE. 

‘*On a scroll bearing date 1849— 

“THOU SHALT BE CALLED THE RE- 
PAIRER OF THE BREACH : THE RESTORER 
OF PATHS TO DWELL IN. 

* Along the whole length of the hall, on 
each side, heraldic shields are displayd on 
the corbels supporting the ribs of the roof. 
Beginning at the upper (the south) end, 
there are on the eastern side the shields of 
Howard, Mowbray, Braose, Segrave, De 
Brotherton, Fitzalan, Warren, Tilney, 
Audley, Uvedale, Cavendish: on the 
western side, Dacre, De Multon, De Mor- 
ville, Vaux, Engaine, Estravers, Grey- 
stoke, Grimthorp, Bolebec, De Merlay, 
Boteler—a 

“ Long array of mighty shadows.” 

‘*The hall contains many family por- 
traits, some fine tapestry, and several 
pieces of armour. * * * 

“The Warders’ Gallery, instead of 
being paced by living guards, is now also 
lined with portraits of buried ancestry, 
some of which have been brought from 
Castle Howard. The five noble pieces of 
tapestry in the hall likewise came from 
Castle Howard. They are said to have 
been made as a marriage present to Henry 
IV. of France and Mary de Medicis. All 
the armour that was kept in the gallery at 
the time of the fire perished, but that 
which was in the hall escaped. A com- 
plete suit, now in the gallery, is of elabo- 
rate workmanship. It need not be said 
that all these reliques add greatly to the 
antique character and interest of the vene- 
rable walls, and aid to place the visitor in 
presence of “the spirit of the olden time.’’ 
“* So Naworth stands, still rugged as of old, 

Arm’d like a knight without, austere and bold, 

But all within bespeaks the better day, 

And the bland influence of a Carlisle’s sway.” 


The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited 
by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A. 8vo. (To 
be completed in Four Volumes.) Mur- 
ray’s British Classics.—At a time when 
such overweening efforts are made to pro- 
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duce books at the lowest possible cost, to 
the starvation of good workmanship both 
literary and material, it is refreshing to 
witness the commencement of a better 
order of things. Mr. Murray’s ‘‘ British 
Classics” promise to be handsome but 
sensible and unpretending library books, 
neither dear at their present cost, nor 
liable to deteriorate materially in value 
hereafter. Such a series, we should hope, 
is likely to convince the public not merely 
that cheapness is perfectly consistent with 
a clear type and good paper, but that 
under an opposite system it does not 
really deserve its name. 

Mr. Cunningham has bestowed great 
care upon this edition of the Works of 
Goldsmith. It will not only contain more 
of his pieces than any other ; butit is also 
the first in which they will appear exactly 
as their author left them. Goldsmith was 
a careful corrector of his writings; but 
Mr. Cunningham tells us that in none of 
the numerous editions of his Poems have 
‘“*The Traveller’? and ‘“ The Deserted 
Village ’’ appeared as finally corrected by 
their author, except in the beautiful and 
most accurate volume edited by Mr. Bolton 
Corney. ; 

The same remark applies, in a great 
degree, to his prose writings. They have 
been reprinted from early editions, without 
the last touches of their author. Mr. 
Cunningham has been careful, not only 
to give the text of the last editions, but 
to point out the more important variations 
of the earlier ones. Some of these, he 
remarks, “are of importance to the due 
understanding of Goldsmith’s career, and 
all contain useful lessons to the student 
of English prose.’’ Goldsmith’s biography 
of Beau Nash is a remarkable instance: 
‘It is written with care, and finished 
more through happiness than pains— 
though the pains were great, as any one 
may see who will take the trouble to com- 
pare, as I have done, the'two editions of 
1762. But former editors have not trou- 
bled themselves with the second edition, 
and consequently have missed whole pages 
of new matter, with some excellent addi- 
tional stories and verbal corrections.” 

Throughout the work, Mr. Cunningham 
has remodelled, and adopted, the notes of 
his predecessors, without assuming parti- 
cular credit for the considerable amount 
of fresh illustrations which he has been 
enabled to collect. Goldsmith’s letters, 
which contain many of his happiest touches 
and strokes of character, will be intro- 
duced; and in the fourth volume will be 
found a long unpublished poem, which 
has been communicated by Mr. Bolton 
Corney. From Mr. George Daniel the 
Editor has received an unpublished MS, of 
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David Garrick, which furnishes a highly 
amusing account of Goldsmith’s last poeti- 
cal production. We here transcribe it :— 
“As the cause of writing the following 
m, called Retaliation, has not been 
fally explained, a person concerned in the 
business begs leave to give the following 
just and minute account of the whole affair. 
“ Ata meeting [at the St. James’s Coffee- 
house in St. James’s street] of a company 
of gentlemen who were well known to each 
other, and diverting themselves, among 
many other things, with the peculiar oddi- 
ties of Dr. Goldsmith, who would never 
allow a superior in any art, from writing 
poetry down to dancing a hornpipe, the 
Dr. with great eagerness insisted upon 
trying his epigrammatic powers with Mr. 
Garrick, and each of them was to write 
the other’s epitaph. Mr. Garrick imme- 
diately said that his epitaph was finished, 
and spoke the foilowing distich extempore, 


Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness called 
Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talk’d like Poor Poll. 


Goldsmith, upon the company’s laughing 
very heartily, grew very thoughtful, and 
either would not, or could not, write any 
thing at that time: however, he went to 
work, and some weeks after” produced the 


following printed poem called Retaliation, 
which has been much admired, and gone 


through several editions. The publick in 
general have been mistaken in imagining 
that this poem was written in anger by the 
Doctor; it was just the contrary; the 
whole on all sides was done with the greatest 
good-humour; and the following poems 
in manuscript were written by several of 
the gentlemen on purpose to provoke the 
Doctor to an answer, which came forth at 
last with great credit to him in Retalia- 
tion. D. Garrick.” 


The History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon, 
Esq. With Notes by Dean Milman and 
M. Guizot. Edited with additional Notes 
by William Smith, LL.D. In Eight 
Volumes. 8vo. (Murray.)—This edition of 
the great work of Gibbon is distinguished 
by a correct text, the verification of the 
references to ancient writers, and correc- 
tive and supplementary notes. In the 
adaptation of these notes the Editor has 
exercised a very deliberate judgment. 
Deeming it desirable that they should be 
restricted to such remarks as either correct 
the positive errors of Gibbon, or afford 
such additional information as the progress 
of our knowledge requires, he has made a 
selection only of those formerly appended 
by Dean Milman, and of others given by 
Guizot and Wenck, in their respective 
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French and German translations. Dr. 
Smith’s own commentaries are formed 
upon the same rule. He has availed him- 
self of the researches of Niebuhr, Savigny, 
and the other great philologers and jurists 
of Germany, the investigations of modern 
Oriental scholars, both in this country and 
on the continent, and the discoveries of 
Layard and other enterprising travellers 
in the East; with the intention that every 
subject comprehended in Gibbon’s vast 
work should receive the fullest illustration 
that can be imparted by all the advances 
in historical knowledge made since the 
time when it was written. To nothing less 
than this is Gibbon’s work entitled, be- 
cause, in Niebuhr’s opinion, it “will 
never be excelled,”’ nor superseded. The 
obvious necessity, therefore, is to complete 
it by judicious annotation ; and such, in 
its highest sense, we may venture to affirm 
is the character of the annotation now 
supplied.—This work is one of the series 
of Murray’s ‘‘ British Classics,” and will 
be completed in eight volumes, of which 
two have already appeared. 


The eloquent and impressive works of 
Dr. Cummine are produced by Mr. 
J. F. Shaw in a very convenient form. 
Not the least attractive of them is one re- 
cently published under the title of Bene- 
dictions; or the Blessed Life: the main 
argument of which is to shew that no true 
or permanent happiness is to be realised 
on earth, save with the presence and the 
benediction of the Great High Priest: and 
that those who would inculcate the possi- 
bility of this happy life without Chris- 
tianity, ‘‘ do their best to quench or darken 
the pure fire from Heaven that burns on the 
lighthouse, and to substitute that bale-fire 
which only deceives the voyager to his 
eternal ruin.’’ 


The Rambler in Worcestershire, or 
Stray Notes on Churches and Congrega- 
tions. By John Noake, Author of “ Wor- 
cester in Olden Times.’’ 12mo.—This is 
the third and concluding volume, or series, 
of a work which we before noticed in our 
Magazine for November, 1851. After nine 
years’ perseverance Mr. Noake has visited 
and described every parochial church in the 
city and county of Worcester, and as many 
of the chapels and district churches as, 
from their importance, seemed to deserve 
that attention, including also a few others 
of attractive characteristics on the borders 
of adjoining counties. He now concludes 
with the result of a recent visit to the 
magnificent church of Tewkesbury. With- 
out being profoundly learned,—and per- 
haps correspondingly dry, as an architec- 
tural critic; and without searching far 
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back into such historical information as 
records only can supply, Mr. Noake has 
done good service by his personal visita- 
tion of the parishes of Worcestershire ; 
describing all such matters as have at- 
tracted his intelligent observation, and not 
flinching from censuring such defects as 
appear to call for remedy or restoration. 
He is not only attentive to the picturesque 
and the curious, to family and sepulchral 
memorials, and to ecclesiastical antiqui- 
ties in general; but he has an especial 
eye to parochial charities, and to the provi- 
sions made for the education of the poor. 
His book is well calculated to direct at- 
tention to these matters, not only now, but 
in future times, when it will from time to 
time be opened either for amusement or 
information, and in that way, it is proba- 
ble, it may in many cases suggest import- 
ant inquiries, and conduce to beneficial 
measures. 


Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arbilay, 
Authoress of ‘‘ Evelina,’’ ‘‘ Cecilia,”’ &c. 
Edited by her Niece. In Seven Volumes. 
12mo.—This Diary is very agreeable read- 
ing no doubt, and deserves to be made 
generally accessible: but we think in the 
present edition the aim at cheapness is 
carried tou far. The paper is flimsy and 


transparent, and unworthy of a library 


book. Literary memoirs like Miss Bur- 
ney’s especially require marginal notes, 
but these, also for economy’s sake, are 
deferred till the close of the volume, and 
are there arranged, after a new fashion, 
in a biographical alphabet. We cannot 
wholly approve of this. It is bad enough 
to try readers’ eyes with railway novels. 
Such a work as the present, if worth re- 
printing as an English classic, is worth 
somewhat better materials. 


A Letter to Viscount Palmerston, &c. 
By C. J. Vaughan, D.D.—The considera- 
tion of Dr. Vaughan’s able letter to Lord 
Palmerston, taken apart from the history 
of any particular case of school trans- 
gression, has made us feel the difficulties 
of the public schoolmaster in a way we 
did not anticipate. No one can have put 
the matter more clearly and fairly than 
Dr. Vaughan ; and, in as far as he has 
dealt with the question of a monitorial 
power which shall be confined only to 
observing and reporting to the master, ft 
seems to us quite unanswerable. Neither 
is the substitution of a body of inferior 
masters, called ushers, by any means an 
unobjectionable thing. The question, how- 
ever, is not settled yet; the view of anta- 
gonist difficulties has not decided us in 
favour of elder young gentlemen caning 
their younger schoolfellows as a regular 
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part of school law; nor can any words 
about “the great glory of an English public 
school, its free development of character, 
its social expansiveness, in short its liberty,” 
hide from our view the many facts with 
which very impartial writers have made 
us acquainted respecting the sadly low 
moral standard of character afterwards 
developed at our universities by those 
brought up at our public schools. They 
who have read that remarkable book, 
‘* Five Years at an English University,’’ 
by an American, will know what we mean. 
We can hardly conceive an Englishman’s 
thoughtful attention being given to that 
book, without a corresponding conviction 
arising that we are anything but sound in 
our early discipline. Dr. Vaughan tries 
to make the best of his difficulties; and, 
although in a recent instance he may have 
unaccountably remitted his care, we are 
very sure his general spirit is lofty and 
Christian; but the serious and startling 
disclosures of the evils of public schools 
in England, which neither Dr. Arnold 
himself nor any of his successors have 
done much to remove, still stare us in the 
face, and forbid us to accept the partial 
good results of high character and influence 
in the principal for a general reformation 
in systems. 


TuHEOLOGY.—1. Meditations and Prayers 
on the Ordination Service for Deacons. 
12mo. pp. 147.—These are drawn up by 
the Rev. J. H. Pinder, Principal of the 
Theological College at Wells. Works pub- 
lished with such an object may generally 
be considered free of criticism ; but, we 
must ask, what is the precise meaning of 
the term “ Apostolic Fathers ?’’ (p. 16.) 
Why the Early Councils are to be studied 
before “the Evidences of Divine Revela- 
tion,” we cannot tell; but it seems a 
faulty arrangement, and likely to exalt 
human authority unduly.—2. Help and 
Comfort for the Sick Poor. . Bvo. 
pp. 76. This pamphlet is written by the 
author of ‘* Sickness, its Trials and Bless- 
ings.’? It contains many good remarks, 
but its price must place it beyond the 
reach of the ‘‘sick poor.’’ A tract, con- 
taining the substance of it, might be very 
useful. The ‘‘ few words to those in hos- 
pitals,’’ particularly the suggestions to 
those who are the subject of clinical lec- 
tures, are apparently the fruit of observa- 
tion and experience.—3. Truth spoken in 
Love. By the Rev. H. H. Beamish, M.A. 
Fep. 8vo. pp. xvi. 474. This is a series 
of sermons to prove “ Romanism and 
Tractarianism refuted by the Word of 
God.’’ The volume is dedicated to the 
Duchess Dowager of Beaufort. The depths 
of controversy can hardly be fathomed in 
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sermons, for their language is necessarily 
popular, and their length is arbitrarily 
limited. Still those readers who do not 
look beyond a popular exposition of a 
subject, will find that these discourses 
effect as much as can be expected. The 
name of the author will serve as an & 
priori passport to many, nor will they be 
disappointed.—4. Lectures delivered at 
Broadmead Chapel, Bristol. By the late 
John Foster. 2 vols. post 8vo. (Bohn’s 
Standard Library). Notices of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s life have already appeared in our 
pages. (See Aug. 1846, Jan. and Feb. 
1853.) The merits of Foster’s style are 
well known. Our praise would therefore 
be superfluous, and our censure would be 
thought impertinent. Yet we cannot help 
saying that his fancy sometimes outran 
his judgment, and opinions may be found 
in these pages to which all of his own 
denomination would not assent. The cir- 
cumstances relating to these Lectures are 
mentioned in the preface, as also in the 
Life. (Voli. p. 410.) The arrangement 
differs from that in the former edition, 
and a few discourses ‘‘ not belonging to 
the series’’ have been added. We have 
not the opportunity of comparing the two 
editions, nor are we distinctly informed in 
the table of contents what portions are 
supplementary, which would have been 
desirable.—5. Clerical Education. 8vo. 
pp. 28. A reprint from a paper in the 
Journal of Sacred Literature, Oct. 1853, 
advocating ‘‘ the importance to the clergy 
of a correct acquaintance with the original 
Scriptures.’”? The main argument is in- 
disputable, but it is overwrought, and 
every parish minister cannot be made a 
** Professor of Theology.” 





The Emphatic Greek Testament. Edited 
by John Taylor. 8vo. pp. 202.—This 
volume may be called an Appendix to the 
various editions of the Greek Testament, 
and whichever the student uses should be 
accompanied by it. Its peculiarities are 
more, both in number and importance, 
than can easily be described in a short 
notice. Its object is to point out, by 
means of different types, those words 
which are rendered emphatic by the pre- 
sence of the Greek article ; the pronouns 
which are positively emphatic; and the 
adjectives and pronouns which are com- 
paratively so. The editor believes, that the 
text is thus brought, as near as possible, 
to that state in which its inspired authors 
would have wished to have it read. (p. 63.) 
In these arrangements the editor has con- 
sulted the advantage of the English reader 
as well as the Greek scholar; and his la- 
bours thus supersede, with the advantage 
of real erudition, the earlier ones of Trus- 
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ler * and Robinson, whose publications, 
however, suffice to show the utility of an 
emphatic text. The preliminary essay, 
“On the effect of Emphasis on Certain 
Titles,’’ gives the editor’s undertaking an 
exegetical value. 

The text is adapted, by brackets, to the 
Vatican MS. (Bib. Vat. No. 1209), which 
Vater calls celeberrimus (Gr. Test. 1824, 
p. 822), and which Hug supposes to be- 
long to the fourth century, in which case 
it is the oldest of its kind. It is always 
more brief than the Received Text, whence 
the editor infers, that words have since 
been added, to clear up supposed obscuri- 
ties. Still, in the days of manuscript, 
when materials were scarce and dear (as 
we know by the rescripts), it is not im- 
possible that abridgement may have been 
practised. But the editor has certainly 
made out a case for attributing a high de- 
gree of authority to the MS, as a help 
towards removing difficulties. Thus the 
noted one in Heb. ix. 1—5, compared 
with Exodus, xxx. 1—10, is rectified by 
the text, which places “ The Altar of In- 
cense ”’ in the Sanctuary. (see p. 50.) On 
the other hand, it contains some mistakes 
in proper names, and its omission of the 
concluding verses of Mark xvi. (see Whit- 
by), by leaving that Gospel imperfect, in- 
volves a difficulty of its own. At Acts, 
xx. 28, it confirms the received reading, 
“ The Church of God.” (seep.52.) But 
the student can only form an adequate 
idea of the results from examining them 
for himself. This volume contains the 
Gospels (with a summary of the general 
character of the MS.), and the remainder 
is announced. When the work is com- 
pleted it will form a valuable, not to say 
an indispensable, addition to the helps 
which we now possess for a critical study 
of the Greek Testament. 





The Theory of Moral Sentiments. By 
Adam Smith, LL.D. Post 8vo. pp. law. 
538. (Bohn’s Standard Library.)—The 
name of Adam Smith is too closely con- 
nected with that of David Hume, for his 
ethical writings to escape the obloquy of 
such aconnection. Yet, the Abbé Morellet, 


* Dr. Trusler published in 1785, ‘‘ An 
Abstract of the Book of Common Prayer,” 
containing the portions in frequent use, 
‘* wherein the emphatical words are 
marked.”’ Mr. John Robinson, who pub- 
lished, in 1804, ‘‘ The Proper Names of 
the Bible accented,’’ added a Selection of 
Scriptural and Apocryphal Lessons, with 
‘* the emphatic words ’’ in italic. These 
modest volumes have had their use, and 
testify to the importance of Mr. ‘faylor’s 
work, 
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in his Memoirs, says of this work, “ Sa 
Théorie des sentimens moraux, publiée en 
1758, m’avait donné une grande idée de 
sa sagacité et de sa profondeur.”’ (c. xii. 
p- 237, vol. i.) And McCulloch, in his 
“ Literature of Political Economy,’’ inci- 
dehtally calls this treatise “‘ one of the best 
and most eloquent works on moral science.” 
(p. 11.) The editors of the Biographie 
Univ. Classique have given a less favour- 
able opinion.* ‘ Ce livre 1’a fait connattre 
partout comme moraliste, sans lui donner 
aucune gloire; car il n’en est point hors 
de la vérité .. . Le sceptique Hume, 
son ami, lui disait que jamais il n’éprou- 
vait aucun sentiment tendre pour les 
indigens ; qu’il n’avait pour eux aucune 
sympathie ; que-pourtant il les secourait ; 
qu'il fallait bien, par conséquent, donner 
de ses actes de charité une autre raison, 
apparemment la conscience, toujours in- 
variable dans tous les hommes, du bien et 
du mal, du juste et de l’injuste. L’on 
pouvait faire et l’on a fait bien d'autres 
objections contre le syst®me morale de 
l’économiste écossais, qui ne trouve pas 
aujourd’hui beaucoup de défenseurs.’’ 
Still the writer admits, that his psycho- 
logical discoveries (which term he thinks 
suits them best,) are remarkable for their 
truth and delicacy. The late Archbishop 
Magee, in his celebrated work ‘‘ On the 
Atonement,’’ (No. xxii.) quotes from this 
work a long passage on that subject, the 
suppression of which in the later editions 
evinces, ‘‘ that he did not altogether escape 
the infection of David Hume’s society, and 
adds one proof more to the many that 
already existed, of the danger, even to the 
most enlightened, from a familiar contact 
with infidelity.”’ The passage in question 
ought to be restored, at least as an ap- 
pendix ; but we have searched for it in vain 
in this edition. We give the conclusion : 
** The doctrines of Revelation coincide, in 
every respect, with those original anticipa- 
tions of nature ; and, as they teach us how 
little we can depend upon the imperfection 
of our own virtue, so they shew us, at the 
same time, that the most powerful inter- 
cession has been made, and the most 
dreadful atonement has been paid for our 
manifold transgressions and iniquities.”’ 
We have only further to say, that the 
dissertation on the origin of modern lan- 
guages, and the life of the author, by 
Dugald Stewart, are included in this volume. 





John Penry, the Pilgrim-Martyr, 1559- 
1593. By John Waddington. 8vo. (Cash.) 
—Mr. Waddington is entitled to credit 
for his research. He has collected his 





* Alluding to his making sympathy the 
ground of morality. (See Tennemann.) 
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materials with exemplary care and dili- 
gence; but we cannot congratulate him 
on their use. He is full of angry preju- 
dices, and writes in an inflated affected 
way, which is very damaging to his repu- 
tation as an author, and altogether ruinous 
to the cause which he hasin hand. Penry’s 
case was a very hard and wicked one; but 
it is absurd to consider the present book 
as containing a candid or, in any sense of 
the words, a full, accurate, or fair inquity 
into the facts of his life and treatment. 
It would augur badly of the intellectual 
condition of the body of Dissenters for 
whom the author writes, if such a book as 
this could possibly be generally acceptable 
to them. With every disposition to join 
with the author in mourning over the cruel 
and untimely fate of a man of such bright 
promise as Penry, it is impossible to say 
more of his book than that, however well 
meant, it is prejudiced, weak, and unskilful 
in the highest degree. 





Salem Redeemed ; or, The Year of Ju- 
bilee: a Lyrical Drama. By E. Peel. 
Fep. 8v0. pp. 98.—There is considerable 
poetical merit in this composition. The 
subject appears to be taken from Zecha- 
riah xiv. 3, 4; and, if the author has not 
fully succeeded, it is because success is 
impossible, where the event exceeds all 
human attempts at sublimity. We might 
quote the first stanza of the chorus at p. 
69 as particularly fine. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the author aims too high, where sim- 
pler expressions would have sufficed. Thus 
at 1. 1, 2,— 

A woe 
To dwarf all other woes, 


would better have been ‘‘ beyond all other 
woes.’’* At stanza ii. to call the che- 
rubim ‘‘ the sworded sons of morning,’’ is 
using a heavy epithet. In fact, the dra- 
matic form of religious poetry has not 
greatly prospered in modern hands (Mil- 
man is the chief exception) ; and the author 
must be content with our saying, that we 
have little superior to himself, in a kind 
that has baffled so many of his competitors. 





Is Symbolism suited to the Spirit of the 
Age! By William White. 8vo.—This is 
a sensible, thoughtful, and suggestive essay. 
The title is not, we will venture to say, 





* We have a precedent for saying this. 

The line 
Oh grief, beyond all other grief ! 

in a translation from the Portuguese poet 
J. A. Da Cunha (Sismondi, c. 40), comes 
fully up, as every reader will feel, to the 
dignity of the subject, and needs no at- 
tempt at improving upon it. 
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very well chosen ; it dees not seem to us 
to express the question of the time and 
of all time,—that chiefly which it concerns 
us to know. For symbolism itself there 
surely can be no question at all. Every 
age is full of it; every age has respect to 
it. What we want is to come to an un- 
derstanding of the legitimate province of 
symbolism ; of its progress with a pro- 
gressive time; of the changes—at all 
events the additions—which human life 
requires. The everlasting fitness of re- 
presentations of the Christian history, the 
simpler emblems of its facts and of the 
facts of human history, which must fol- 
low it—the Font, the Dove, the Cross— 
never can grow old; never should be 
missed from our sacred edifices. What 
we need is some further expansion of these 
ideas ; something that, Christian still, and 
elevating and consoling still, shall yet be 
in harmony with English life in this pre- 
sent period—something that, being neither 
mean nor vulgar, yet shall connect the 
Church and the daily life more than now; 
something not wholly of the past, remind- 
ing us not only of the great work done for 
us ages ago, but of the ever present, con- 
tinual outpouring of mercies and blessings. 
We do not know how to give precisely an 
exemplification of our meaning ; but let 
any one try to think what images he would 
bring around him, if wishing to realise 
and yet to idealise whatever the Almighty 
has given him of light and help on his 
onward path. Let him try to see all 
things through that light, and surely some 
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warmth and richness will come upon the 
coldness and bareness of churches. 





Blue Jackets; or, Chips of the Old 
Block. A Narrative of the Gallant Ex- 
ploits of British Seamen and of the Prin- 
cipal Events in the Naval Service, during 
the reign of her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston, 
Esq. 12mo.—The nature of this book is 
fairly described in the title-page, except 
that its narrative is not a continuous one. 
This will be no drawback to the entertain- 
ment it will afford, as the anecdotical form 
has its peculiar attractions. Its materials 
are compiled with evident care and fidelity. 
Though the reign of Victoria has hitherto 
been considered a period of peace, it has 
not been destitute of active incidents in 
the naval service ; of which the principal 
items are furnished by—the capture of 
Aden in 1839, the war in Syria, that in 
China, and that in Burmah, the various 
actions incidental to the suppression of 
piracy in Borneo and the Eastern archi- 
pelago, and of the slave-trade on the coast 
of Africa, the expedition up the Niger, 
that to the Antartic seas, and several to 
the polar regions of the North. All these 
topics, and several isolated instances of 
heroism and self-devotion, give their varied 
colouring to Mr. Kingston’s ‘ yarns ;’’ 
and, altogether, the volume, as an au- 
thentic contribution to the naval history of 
the present reign, possesses more than a 
passing interest. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March 30. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 
Octavius Morgan, esq. F,.S.A. exhibited 

one of the malls formerly used for playing 
the game of paille maille, found in the 
house of the late Mr. Vulliamy of Pall Mall, 
as already noticed in p. 300. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a Celtic armilla of bronze, recently 
found during the excavations for buildings 
in Bucklersbury. 

Dr. Augustus Guest, F.S.A. communi- 
cated an account which he had received 
from Mr. C. H. Purday, accompanying a 
drawing of a fresco recently discovered on 
the north-east pier of the central tower of 
Carlisle cathedral. Dr. Guest suggested 
that this painting was intended to repre- 
sent an incident in the life of St. Cuthbert 
as related by Beda, where the death of 
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St. Aidan was revealed to the holy man 
while tending his flocks. This explana- 
tion, however, was not considered satis- 
factory, inasmuch as there is no flock 
represented in the picture. At the head 
of the sleeper are two horned animals, 
seated in something like heraldic postures. 
The Almighty is appearing to him, and an 
angel, now partially obliterated, is making 
some direct communication to his ears. 

Dr. Guest also, by the favour of L. J. 
Mackintosh, esq. exhibited a memorial 
Ring of Charles the First, which has a 
portrait of the king in enamel, and an 
inscription at the back, recording the day 
of his execution. In the same custody is 
preserved a piece of plaid, of a pattern 
now unknown, but supposed to have been 
worn by the Pretender. 

Benjamin Williams, esq. F.S.A. read 
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some “ additional remarks on the Hide of 
Land, and on some ancient Manorial Cus- 
toms in Oxfordshire.’’ 

J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. contributed, 
as an addition to the Society’s collection, 
fifteen pictorial Broadsides, of the last 
century, which he had lately rescued from 
an old house in Berkshire. They are 
adorned with large woodcuts, some of 
which, especially that of “the Tree of 
Fortune,”’ are of considerably older date 
than the time when they were printed. 
They were chiefly, if not entirely, of the 
manufactory of Mr. Dicey, in Bow church- 
yard, 

April 6. The Lord Vise. Mahon, Pres. 

Mons. Antoine Charma, Professeur de 
Philosophie 4 la Faculté des Lettres de 
Caen, and the Abbé Cochet, Inspecteur 
des Monumens Historiques pour le de- 
partement de Seine Inférieure, were elected 
Foreign Members of the Society; and 
Henry Robinson, esq. of Chesham-street, 
was elected Fellow. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a Roman spoon and ligula recently 
discovered in Bucklersbury. 

John Adey Repton, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated a drawing of examples of Anglo- 
Saxon, Norman, and other arches, made 
by himself about forty years ago, accom- 
panied by observations on their different 
styles, with their dates and peculiar cha- 
racteristics. 

Dr. Aug. Guest communicated an ac- 
count of recent discoveries at Canosa, the an- 
cient Canusium, in Apulia, made by Signor 
Bonucci, from whose report it appears 
that the necropolis of Canusium is some 
miles in extent, abounding in sepulchral 
remains of three distinct classes of the 
former inhabitants of the city; namely, 
those of the poor, those belonging to the 
richer or middle classes, and those belong- 
ing to persons of opulence or distinction. 
Among the vases discovered, one bears a 
representation of the Rape of Europa, 
another Medea extricating Jason, a third 
the liberation of Andromeda, and a fourth 
the death of Patroclus; but the most 
remarkable vase yet discovered is one on 
which is represented Darius surrounded 
by his satraps, between Greece and Asia, 
above whom is a figure waving a torch. 

April 24, The anniversary meeting was 
held, and Lord Viscount Mahon delivered 
his annual address as President. It was 
stated that twenty members had died du- 
ring the past year, and one had resigned ; 
whilst seventy-five new Fellows have been 
elected, with nine honorary Foreign Mem- 
bers: so that the strength of the Society 
has materially increased, under the opera- 
tion of its new regulations for admission 
and subscription. A special vote of thanks 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XLI. 
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was passed to Mr. Bruce the retiring 
Treasurer, to whose judicious management 
this change in the Society’s status is prin- 
cipally due. The meeting then proceeded 
to the election of Council and Officers for 
the ensuing year. The following list, as 
proposed by the Council, was unanimously 
confirmed :—Eleven Members from the old 
Council, The Viscount Mahon, President; 
Samuel Lord Bishop of Oxford, V.P., John 
Payne Collier, esq. V.P., Admiral W. H. 
Smyth, V.P., Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. Di- 
rector, Viscount Strangford, John Bruce, 
esq., Richard Ford, esq. Auditor, John 
Henry Parker, esq. Auditor, Edward 
Hawkins, esq., and John B. Bergne, esq. 
Ten new Members: — Frederic Ouvry, 
esq., Treasurer, Hon. Richard Cornwallis 
Neville, Auditor, Robert Porrett, esq. 
Auditor, Wm. Durrant Cooper, esq., 
Fredk. Wm. Fairholt, esq., Edward Foss, 
esq., Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A., Colonel 
Mure, M.P., William Tite, esq., Thomas 
Wright, esq. 

John Yonge Akerman, esq. was re-elected 
Secretary ; and it was understood that the 
President will nominate Lord Viscount 
Strangford to succeed Sir R. H. Inglis, 
the retiring Vice-President. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

March 23. Edward Hawkins, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper ‘‘ On the Mo- 
netary System of Tibet, as illustrated by 
the existing Coins of that Country.” The 
paper was mainly due to a report furnished 
by Capt. Henry Strachey to Mr. Vaux, 
when purchasing for the British Museum, 
some months since, a collection of Coins 
of Tibet and the adjoining counties, 
made by that gentleman during his re- 
sidence at Ladak. It appears that the 
Tibetans have united the coinage of India 
with the bullion of China, and, from the 
extensive use of bad money, that it has 
come to pass, that the Chinese ingots of 
silver are at present the only real standard 
which may be entirely relied on for perma- 
nence, uniformity, and purity of metal. 
These ingots, which have various names, 
are imported from Yarkend, to which place 
they are brought from Khatay or Nor- 
thern China. They are made of a sort of 
boat shape, the cavity being partly filled 
up solid (as though poured in after the 
shell had been first made), so that they can 
be piled up with the bottom of one — 
into the rim of another. They are stampe 
on the inside with Chinese characters, and 
are of nearly pure metal. As they are 
liable to be clipped, the merchants gene- 
rally test them by weighing in a small steel- 
yard. The government of Ladak has had 
asilver currency of its own for the last 250 
years ; the earliest ri 7 are of nearly pure 
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silver, probably that of the Chinese ingots, 
and are stamped with a barbarous imitation 
of the Persian name of Mahmud Khan, who 
ruled in Tibetastan about a.p. 1667; other 
names, as that of Shah Jehan of Dehli, 
are ‘sometimes met with. Of late years 
the coinage has been much debased, chiefly 
by the agents of Maharajah Gholab Singh, 
in 1847. The only difference in the form 
of the coin was the substitution of the 
name of Gholab Singh, with a representa- 
tion of the Kathar or Indian dagger, for 
the former letters, the workmanship being 
hardly superior to that of the older money. 
There is no native copper coinage in 
Ladak, and for want of it small payments 
are usually made by handsful of meal, tea, 
&c. Indian money is not, to any great 
extent, imported in Ladak. The Turkish 
races of Bokhara and Khokend have a 
coinage of their own, but the only part of 
this which reaches Ladak is the gold Tiliah, 
imported by way of Yarkend. These coins 
bear the names and titles of Khans of 
Bokhara and Khokend, with the date and 
place of mintage, and are, when well pre- 
served, very beautiful specimens of oriental 
medallic art. Like all other gold, how- 
ever, in Ladak, the Turkish coins are used 
as merchandize, and not as money. 

Mr. Evans read a paper on the mode 
adopted by the ancient Celtic population 
of England, in casting certain tin coins, 
which remain of their times. 

Mr. Chaffers, in a letter to J. B. Bergne, 
esq. drew attention to a very curious and 
unique siege-piece struck in Pontefract 
Castle. Its size makes it doubtful whether 
it was intended for a two-shilling or a 
half-crown piece. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith exhibited a medal 
in lead, struck in commemoration of the 
escape of King Charles the Second from 
the battle of Worcester. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

March 22. A paper was read, ‘‘ On 
Two Events that occurred in the Life of 
King Canute the Dane,’’ communicated 
by John Hogg, esq. M.A. The events 
were the battle which was fought by King 
Olaf with his Norwegian subjects, who had 
revolted, to which English historians have 
hitherto assigned an incorrect date; and 
the single combat, which is said to have 
taken place between Edmund Ironside 
and Canute, and which led to the division 
of England, a few weeks subsequently, 
between those monarchs. Mr. Hogg de- 
monstrated, from a careful examination of 
the different authorities, that the date of 
the first event had been placed in a.p. 
1028, 1029, 1030, respectively, but that 
the last is the correct one; being esta- 
blished by the researches of Prof. Har- 





steen, of Christiania, who has shewn that 
Olaf’s defeat and an eclipse took place on 
the same day. The second eyent Mr. 
Hogg has proved to have been, in reality, 
an instance of the ancient Scandinavian 
Hoimgang, that is, a duel fought upon an 
island; and that this combat took place 
on the island of Alney or Olney, a small 
tract formed by the separation of the 
stream of the Severn into two channels, 
on the north-west side of the city of 
Gloucester. [The same idea has been re- 
cently promulgated by Mr. Akerman in 
a paper read before the Society of Anti- 
quaries : see our Feb. number, p. 173.] 

- April12. The Rev. D. J. Heath read 
a paper ‘‘ On the Select Hieratic Papyri,”’ 
published by the British Museum in 1844, 
in the deciphering of which he has lately 
been making considerable progress. Mr. 
Heath believes he has succeeded in dis- 
covering that some of these, as the fifth 
and sixth of the Anastasi collection, which 
belong to the reign of Menephthah the 
Second, narrate the exodus of a “ mixed 
multitude’? from Egypt, and, probably, 
that of the Jews themselves. 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
March 22. S. R. Solly, esq. F.R.S. V.P, 
The Rev. Mr. Hugo presented a collec- 

tion of various fragments of pottery, &c. 

obtained in excavations made in the city of 

London, to be deposited with other speci- 

mens already in the possession of the As- 

sociation. Mr. O'Connor exhibited a 

dagger of the close of the seventeenth cen- 

tury, which, though somewhat resembling 
the old hunting-knives in form, was con- 

sidered to be a cultellum, employed as a 

guard in fighting with the sword. The 

blade is about a foot in length, sharp on 
one edge; the back broad at the upper 
part, but turning sharp towards the point. 

On both sides are stamped the Prussian 

eagle holding the sceptre and orb, and 

the word porzpam. The horn hilt and 
brass cross-guard appeared to have origi- 
nally belonged to another weapon. In the 

Meyrick collection is an anelace from the 

same manufactory, having on it the words 

‘ Regient : Printz Carl, Potsdam, F.W.R.” 

Captain Tupper exhibited a small Roman 

key found at Freshford, near Bath. B. 

Barrow, esq. communicated an account of 

the examination of some British tumuli in 

the Isle of Wight, with drawings of the 
vases and dagger found in them. 
Mr. Baigent forwarded a drawing from 

a stone coffin-lid, commemorating the 

builder of the chancel of the church of 

Woolhampton, near Newbury. The in- 

scription is in Lombardic characters round 

the edge—Hic : saceT : RICARDVS: DE: 
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Hercitonp : Recror : HVJVSs : LOCI: 
CONDITOR : CANCELLI. These letters were 
in brass, but all that now exist are the 
sunken cavities or matrices of the letters. 
From the architectural character of the 
chancel this slab cannot be of later date 
than 1250. A second and very elaborate 
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paper by Mr. Baigent was read, ‘‘ On the 
Discovery of Mural Paintings in St. John’s 
at Winchester.’? They represented the 
murder of Saint Thomas of Canterbury, in 
a finished style of execution, and will be 
given in colours in the next number of the 
Journal of the Association. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


We stated in our last number that a 
treaty had been signed between Turkey 
and the Western Powers, binding the 
former to ameliorate the position of its 
Christian subjects. This is not the case, 
and it has since been officially stat®d that 
the Western Powers have no intention of 
demanding such a derogation of the sove- 
reign dignity of the Porte. The only 
treaty signed is that referring to the con- 
duct of the war. 

A protocol was signed at Vienna on the 
9th of April between England, France, 
Austria, and Prussia, in which the German 
Powers declared their continued accord of 
opinion with France and England on the 
Russian question. 

On the 10th of April a convention was 
signed in London by Lord Clarendon and 
Count Walewski, as plenipotentiaries of 
their respective governments, relative to 
the aid to be given to the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The convention binds the High 
Contracting Powers to use all their exer- 
tions to free the territory of the Sultan 
from Russian occupation, and to entertain 
separately no overtures for peace. They 
renounce any personal advantage from the 
war, and invite the other European Powers 
to join the alliance. 

An offensive and defensive alliance has 
been concluded between Prussia and Aus- 
tria. The treaty was signed at Berlin, on 
the 20th of‘ April, by Baron Manteuffel 
and Baron Hess. 

Russia.—A supplement to the Journal 
of St. Petersburgh of the Ist (13th) April 
contains a Declaration in reply to the 
proclamation of war by the Western 
powers. This paper attempts, at consi- 
derable length, to justify the course of 
the Russian Emperor, and to show that the 
war has been forced on him by the French 
and English governments, and ends by 
declaring that ‘‘ the responsibility of the 
calamities of war belongs to the power 
which has declared it, not to that which 
is bound to accept it.’’ 


The Grand Duke Constantine has taken 
the command at Cronstadt. 

France.—The Duke of Cambridge and 
Lord Raglan left London on the 10th of 
April, and arrived at Paris the next morn- 
ing, when they were received by the Mi- 
nister of War and the English Ambassador, 
They proceeded to visit the Emperor at 
the Tuileries, to whom the Duke presented 
an autograph letter from her Majesty. On 
the 12th a grand review took place in the 
Champ de Mars. 

Prince Napoleon took his departure from 
Paris for the East on the 9th, and on the 
16th Marshal St. Arnaud, and on the 18th 
Lord Raglan, left Paris for Constantinople 
by way of Marseilles. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge remained till the following day, 
when he left for Vienna, to be present at 
the marriage of the Emperor of Austria. 
He is said to be the bearer of an autograph 
letter of congratulation from the Queen. 
On the 21st Lord Lucan, the commander 
of the English cavalry, passed through 
Paris, on his way to the East. 

On the 20th of April the main body of 
the French Baltic fleet left the harbour of 
Brest under the command of Admiral Par- 
seval Deschénes. The fleet, including the 
ships already on their way, consists of 
23 vessels, of which 9 are ships of the line 
of 90 guns and upwards. On the 24th 
the fleet was seen off Plymouth. 

The Baltic.—The fleet left Kiel on the 
29th of March for Kioge Bay, about ten 
miles from Copenbagen. On the3rd April 
Rear-Admiral Plumridge was detached 
with five steamships for the Gulf of Fin- 
land, Sir Charles Napier, with the rest 
of the fleet, left Kioge Bay on the 12th 
for Gothland, and was reported to be off 
that island on the 19th. Several Russian 
merchant vessels have been captured. 

Vienna.—On the 26th of April the 
Emperor of Austria was married to the 
Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria. On the 
occasion of the marriage the state of siege 
has been removed in Hungary and Lom- 
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bardy, and numerous political offenders 
have received a pardon. 

Greece.—It is considered certain that 
the insurrection in Epirus and Thessaly 
has been actively promoted by the Greek 
court, and especially by the Queen Amelia. 
A large number of the subjects of King 
Otho, and even of his officers and employés, 
have crossed the frontier to assist the in- 
surgents. About the end of March the 
Turkish chargé d’affaires, Netschet Pasha, 
addressed a demand to the Greek govern- 
ment requiring that this movement should 
be stopped, the officers recalled, and cer- 
tain professors in the university dismissed. 
The reply not being considered satisfac- 
tory, all communications between the 
governments have been suspended, and the 
Porte has ordered all Hellenistic Greeks 
to leave the Ottoman dominions. A strong 
note has been addressed to the Greek 
government by the English and French 
ministers, but there is reason to believe 
that the infatuation of King and people is 
too great to allow of its exercising any 
influence. In the mean time the insur- 
gents do not appear to gain ground. On 
the 15th March Osman Pasha took the 
command of Arta. The Turks have 8000 
men in Janina, and the Greeks are stated 
to be driven to the mountains, where they 
must shortly experience severe distress for 
want of supplies. Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe has addressed a circular note to the 
British consuls condemning the insurrec- 
tion. 

Constanlinople.—The possessions of the 
mosques, which are very considerable, 
have been declared the property of the 
state. The Sheik-ul-Islam, who is at the 
head of the religious body, having refused 
his consent to this ordinance, was deposed. 
Gallipoli, at the entrance of the sea of 
Marmora, was selected as the point of 
debarkation of the French and English 
army. The first detachment of the French 
division arrived in the beginning of April; 
and on the 8th the first portion of the 
British contingent landed from the Golden 
Fleece transport. The accommodation, 
however, has been found extremely de- 
ficient at Gallipoli, and some British regi- 
ments have since landed at Scutari. 

The Danubian Principalities. — The 
Russians crossed the Danube at three se- 
veral points, opposite Brailow, Galatz, and 
Ismail, on the 23rd March, and now oc- 
cupy the district called the Dobrudscha, 
which is shut in between the Danube and 
the Black Sea on the north, east, and 
west, and bounded to the south by the re- 
mains of a Roman intrenchment known as 
Trajan’s Wall. At Matschin some loss 
was suffered by the fire from the Turkish 
batteries, but on the whole this movement 
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appears to have been executed with less 
sacrifice than might have been expected. 
The Russians have now possession of all 
the fortresses in this district, and are said 
to number 50,000 men. The right wing 
of the Turkish army which is opposed to 
them consists of about 60,000. Silistria 
had been for some days bombarded on the 
19th, but had not surrendered. 

Prince Paskiewitch, who arrived at Bu- 
charest on the 5th of April, has been 
appointed Commander-in-chief of the 
Russian active army. Prince Gortschakoff 
will remain as second in command. The 
new Commander-in-chief has given orders 
to evacuate Lesser Wallachia. The town 
of Fokschani in Wallachia, which had been 
fortified by the Russians, has been de- 
stroyed, with a considerable quantity of 
stores and ammunition. 

On the 26th and 29th of March some 
fighting took place in the neighbourhood 
of Kalafat. On the former occasion the 
engagement was entirely confined to 
cavalry, and the advantage was on the 
side of the Turks, who took some stores 
and the military chest at Pojana, and 
forced the enemy to retire with the loss 
of 120 men. On the 30th at Skripetz 
10,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry were 
engaged with a superior Russian force and 
succeeded in driving them back. Some 
further rencontres took place on the 3rd 
and 4th of April, but without important 
results. 

The Black Sea.—On the 3rd of March 
seven Russian steamers, with transports, 
left Sebastopol, and proceeded to withdraw 
the garrisons from the numerous isolated 
forts on the coast of Circassia, established 
for the purpose of checking the contra- 
band traffic in slaves. An addition of 
5000 men was thus made to the garrison 
of Sebastopol. An English and French 
steamer were seen during the embarkation, 
but they contented themselves with ascer- 
taining the nature of the proceedings of 
the Russians and did not attempt to attack 
them. 

The combined fleets left Beicos Bay on 
the 24th March and sailed towards Varna, 
where 1000 Marines were landed to assist 
in the defence of the place. The fleets 
anchored in Kavarna Bay on the 26th. 

A ministerial crisis has taken place in 
Denmark. The ministry, who are favour- 
able to Russia, demanded the dismissal of 
two of their number who had voted with 
the Opposition, and, on this being refused, 
tendered their resignations. The Oppo- 
sition, however, has not felt itself suf- 
ficiently strong to replace them, and they 
have consequently resumed office and 
gained their point. 

Spain.—Mr. Soulé, the American mi- 
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nister at this court, has demanded 300,000 
dollars as a reparation for injury sustained 
by the owners of the Black Warrior, an 
American vessel detained by the Spanish 
authorities at Cuba. The demand is said 
to have been couched in strong and offen- 
sive language, and to have been met by a 
refusal. The Spanish Government has 
issued a decree for the suppression of the 
slave-trade in Cuba. Every slave is to be 
furnished with papers showing his place of 
birth, owner’s name, &c.; and those for 
whom such papers cannot be produced will 
be regarded as having been illegally im- 
ported. This measure appears calculated 
to effect its purpose, if honestly carried 
out; but it is to be feared that Cuban dis- 
honesty will find a means of evading it. 
A decree has also been issued prohibiting 
the equipment or reception of privateers 
under the Russian flag. Don Francisco 
de Paula, uncle of the Queen, has married 
a woman named Teresa Redondo, with 
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whom he has been living for some time. 
It is said that the marriage was advised by 
the King, who is the son of Don Fran- 
cisco, upon moral grounds. 

The Duke of Parma died on the 27th 
of March from the effects of a wound in- 
flicted by an unknown assassin on the pre- 
vious evening. The Duchess of Parma, 
who is sister of the Duke de Bordeaux, 
assumed the government as regent for the 
young Duke Robert, who was born July 9, 
1848. The government of the Duchess 
gives much satisfaction. She has removed 
the state of siege which was continued by 
the late Duke from 1848. 

United States.—A draught of a conven- 
tion has been agreed upon between the 
British government and the U.S. minister 
Mr. Buchanan regarding the right of 
search and impressment of seamen. This 
agreement will remove the causes which in- 
volved us in war with that country in 1812. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The principal event at home during the 
past month has been the withdrawal of 
the proposed measure for the Reform of 
Parliament. On moving the adjournment 
for the Easter recess on the 11th of April, 
Lord John Russell stated that the Ministry 
had come to this determination. ‘‘ They 
could hardly press the second reading of 
the Bill without being prepared, if neces- 
sary, to dissolve Parliament, and to stake 
their existence as a Ministry upon the suc- 
cess of the measure ; but having thought 
it their duty to bring down messages to 
both Houses of Parliament, and to ask 
supplies at the commencement of an ardu- 
ous and, it might be, a protracted struggle, 
it was hardly compatible with their duty 
to shrink from the posts they occupied, 
and to decline the responsibility which 
belonged to the war.’’ 

Wednesday the 26th of April was, by 
her Majesty’s command, generally ob- 
served throughout the Kingdom as a day 
of general humiliation and prayer upon the 
commencement of War. 

April 6. At the assizes at Gloucester, 
Richard Hugh Smith, the pretender to 
the estates of Smyth of Ashton Court 
(as related in our Magazine for Sept. last, 
p. 315,) was brought to trial on two indict. 
ments for forgery and perjury; the forgery 
being that of the alleged will produced in 
Support of his claim, and the perjury com- 
mitted in the evidence he gave in his own 
behalf when that action was tried. The 
Proceedings occupied two days, and the 


jury found the prisoner guilty of uttering 
documents knowing them to be forged, and 
also guilty of forging the said documents, 
He was sentenced to be transported be- 
yond the seas for the space of twenty years. 

April 9. The church of West Tarring, 
near Worthing, was re-opened for divine 
worship, after having been closed since 
the 13th June last. With the exception of 
the chancel, it has been completely re- 
stored, under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
Peacock, architect, of Bloomsbury-square. 
The inserted windows have been removed, 
and new ones of appropriate style have 
been substituted. Entirely new roofs have 
been put to the nave and aisles, with open 
timbers, and covered with Horsham stone, 
The whole of the church has been reseated 
with open benches, and the aisles paved 
with black and red tiles. The pulpit and 
reading-desk are of carved oak, enriched 
with the tooth ornament, and have been 
placed on the north and south sides of the 
chancel arch. The font has been restored 
to its central place near the Western en- 
trance, from which it had been disturbed 
for the erection of a gallery, now removed, 
and is relieved by a carved screen beneath 
the tower arch. Itis of Caen stone, sup- 
ported on eight Purbeck marble shafts, 
and is a restoration from a portion of the 
base of the old font. A memorial window, 
by Mr. Willement, has been placed at the 
east end of the south aisle, embodying the 
two great commandments, and illustrated 
by the parable of ‘‘ The Good Samaritan,” 
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and ‘‘ Christ Feeding the Multitude.” 
The font and window, which is in memory 
of the late John Lucas, esq. of Heene, are 
both presented by members of that family. 
A new peal of bells has been hung in the 
tower, recast from the old ones, of the 
same weight, by Messrs. Mears, of White- 
chapel. The whole cost of the works 
has been 2,200/. including the merely ne- 
cessary repairs bestowed upon the chancel 
by the present impropriate Rectors, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The Vicar 
and Churchwardens have affixed to the 


Chancel-screen a notice stating that they 
are not responsible for the unseemliness, 
not to say the meanness, of these repairs, 
whilst the parish has been doing so much. 
We gave some particulars of the circum- 
stances attendant on West Tarring, which 
was formerly a peculiar of the see of Can- 
terbury, in our Magazine for Sept. last, in 
reviewing the volume of ‘ Parochial Frag- 
ments,’’ published by the Rev. J. W. 
Warter, the worthy Vicar, to whom we 
need scarcely add that the restorations we 
have described are mainly attributable. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeTTE PREFERMENTS. 

Feb. 22. Knighted, John Kingston James, 
esq. of Hertford-street, Mayfair. 

‘arch 27. James Mayer Grant, esq. to be 
Treasurer for the Island of St. Vincent. 

March28. 9th Dragoons, Major C. J. Foster, 
from the 16th Dragoons, to he Major, vice 
Major W. W. Allen, who exchanges. — 14th 
Foot, brevet Major John Watson to be Major. 
—8Ist Foot, Major J. H. Stewart to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; Capt. H. E. Sorell to be Major.— 
Qist Foot, Assist.-Surgeon M. W. Murphy, 
from 80th Foot, to be Surgeon.—Rifle Brigade, 
Assist.-Surg. D. R. M‘Kinnon, from 78th Foot, 
to be Surgeon.—Staff, Brig.-Gen. Lord de Ros 
to be pepety Quartermaster-Gen., and Brig.- 
Gen. J. B. B. Estcourt to be Deputy Adjutant- 
Gen. to the Forces proceeding on a particular 
service.—Major T. H. Tidy, from 14th Foot, to 
be Deputy Adjt.-Gen. at Jamaica, with the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the army.—Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Peter Farquharson, late Deputy 
Adjt.-Gen, at Jamaica, to be Lieut.-Colonel.— 
Hospital Staff, John Hall, M.D. to be Inspector- 
Gen. of Hospitals.—W. H. Burrell, M.D., 
David Dumbreck, M.D., Thomas Atkinson, 
M.D., John Forrest, M.D., and William Linton, 
M.D., to be Deputy Inspector-Generals of Hes- 
pitals. 

March 29. William Earl of Craven to be 
Lord- Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Warwick. 

March 30. Royal Artillery, Lieut.-Col.Charles 
Dalton to be Colonel; Capt. J. W. Ormsby to 
be Lieut.-Colonel. 

March 31. Royal Engineers, Capt. W. T. 
Renwick to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Cardigan Militia, Capt. W. T. R. Powell, 
late Capt. 37th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel Com- 
mandant, vice Col. W. E. Powell, retired.— 
South Glocester Militia, Major H. W. Newman 
to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. John Surman to 
be Major.—South Lincoln Militia, H. F. Fane, 
esq. late a 4th Drag. to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. G. T. W. Sibthorp to be Major.— Royal 
London Militia, Lieut.-Col. Samuel Wilson to 
be Colonel; Major George MacCall to be 
Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. Graham Elmslie to be 
Major.—2d Middlesex Militia, C. W. H. So- 
theby, esq. late Capt. 60th Rifles, to be Major. 
—Ist Norfolk Militia, Capt. H. F. Custance 
to be Major.—Radnor Rifles, Capt. L. H. Peel 
to be Major and Commandant.—Renfrewshire 
Militia, Sir R. J. M. Napier, Bart. to be Lieut.- 

lonel. — Staffordshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 

jeut.-Col. the Hon. William Bagot to be 
Lieut-Colonel Commandant. — East Suffolk 
Militia, T. W. B. P. Beauchamp, esq. to be 
Major.—5th West York Militia, Capt. Robert 
peg yA be First Major; Capt. C. C, Craven 
to be Second Major. 


April 1. William Congreve Brackenbury, 
esy., now Consul at Madrid, to be H.M. Consul 
for the provinces of Biscay and Guipuscoa, to 
reside at Bilboz. 

April 4. 26th Foot, < ic Philip Bain- 
brigge, C.B. to be Colonel. 

April7. 3d Foot, Capt. Charles Green to be 
Major.— Depot Battalion at Walmer, Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Eyre to be Lieut.-Colonel; Major 
W. D. Deverell to be Major.—Depét Battalion 
at Winchester, Lieut.-Col. H. P. Raymond to 
be Lieut.-Colonel.—Depét Battalion at Fer- 
moy, brevet Lieut.-Col. G. V. Creagh, from 
half-pay Unatt., to be Major.—Depot Battalion 
at Templemore, Lieut.-Col. H. D. Townsend 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Staff, brevet Col. J. B. 
Gough, C.B. to be Deputy Quartermaster-Gen. 
in Ireland ; brevet Col. Fred. Markham, C.B. 
$2d Regt. to be Adjt.-Gen. in the East Indies ; 
brevet Lieut.-Col. Henry Havelock, C.B. to be 
Quartermaster-Gen. in the East Indies ; brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Lugard, C.B., 29th Foot, 
to be Deputy Adjutant-Gen. at Bombay. 

April10. Royal Engineers, Lieut2-Col. H. J. 
Savage to be Colonel; Capt. T. H. Rimington 
to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

April 14. 5th Dragoon Guards, Major Tho- 
mas Le Marchant to be Major.—4th Foot, 
Lieut.-Col. Henry C. Cobbe, from 3d West 
India Regiment, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—19th 
Foot, Major Robert Sanders to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nel; Capt. H. E. McGee to be Major.—73d 

Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. F. G. A. Pinckney to 
be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major R. P. Camp- 
bell to be Major.—Depot Battalion at Fermoy, 
Lieut.-Col. E. W. W. Passy to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nel.—Brevet, Col. H. H. Rose, C.B. to have 
the rank of Brig.-General while employed with 
the army on a particular service.—Lieut.-Col. 
T. P. Thompson to be Colonel in the army.— 
Capt. E. 8S. Claremont, of the Royal Canadian 
Rifles, to have the rank of Major in the army 
while employed on a particular service.—Capt. 
Robert Blane (on the Staff of the army pro- 
ones to Turkey), to be Major in the army. 

April 15. The Right Hon, Henry Unwin 
Addington sworn of the Hon. Privy Council.— 
The Right Hon. Sir James Robert George 
Graham, Bart. to be G.C.B. (Civil Division).— 
Robert Molesworth, esq. to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the colony of Victoria. 
—The Rev. Edward Penrose Arnold, M.A. 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and the 
Rev. William Campbell, B.A. to be two of Her 
Majesty’s Assistant Inspectors of Schools. 

April 18. 32d Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, G.C.B., from 98th Foot, to be 
Colonel.—68th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir W. L 
Herries, C.B. to be Colonel.—g8th Foot, Major- 
Gen. W. L. Darling to be Colonel. — Lord 
Napier, late Secretary of Legation at St. Peters- 
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burgh, to be Secretary of Embassy at Constan- 
tinople. 

April19. Royal Marines, Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Compton Pratt to be Colonel Second Com- 
mandant ; Capt. H. W. Parke, of the Artillery 
Companies, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Royal Sap- 
ne and Miners, Capt. F. A. Yorke to be 

rigade Major. 

vil 21. Royal Horse Guards, Capt. R. H. 
R. H. Vyse to be Major.—16th Foot, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. W. Cockell to be Lieut.-Colonel; 
ar A. Munro to be Major.—43d Foot, Lieut.- 
Col. J. Brown, from the 94th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, vice Lieut.-Col. R. N. Phillips, who 
exchanges.—Depot Battalion at Winchester, 
brevet Lieut.-Col. W. Slater to be Major.— 
Depot Battalion at Templemore, Major H. G. 
Hart to be Major.—Unattached, Capt. Henry 
Duke of Beaufort, from 7th Light Dragoons, 
to be Major.—Brevet, Lieut.-Col. H. D. Towns- 
hend, of Depot Battalion at Tempimore, tobe 
Colonel in the army; Lieut.-Col. W. F. Beat- 
son, of the East India Company’s Service, to 
have the local rank of Colonel while employed 
in the Turkish dominions. 

Aprii 22. James Earl of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine, K.T. to be Lieut. and Sheriff Principal 
of the shire of Fife.—John Myrie Holl, esq. to 
be Treasurer, Edward Palmer, esq. to be At- 
torney-General, Francis Longworth, esq. to be 
Colonial Secretary, and George Wright, esq. to 
be Registrar and Keeper of Plans, for Prince 
Edward Island.—John Myrie Holl, Edward 
Palmer, Donald Montgomery, Francis Long- 
worth, James Heron Conroy, Rodrick McAu- 
lay, and Emanuel M‘Eachen, esqs. to be Mem- 
bers of the Executive Council of Prince Ed- 
ward Island.—Charles Heddle, esq. to be Mem- 
ber of the Council of Sierra Leone.—Hugh 
Culling Eardley Childers, esq. to be Collector 
of Customs, Edward Grimes, esq. to be Au- 
ditor-General, and Norman Campbell, esq. to 
be Registrar-General for the colony of Victoria. 





Colonel Hugh Henry Rose, C.B. Secretary of 
Embassy at Constantinople, to be Military 
Commissioner to the French Expeditionary 
Army in the East. 

Charles Cavendish Clifford, esq. to be Private 
Secretary to Lord Palmerston. 

The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P., the 
Right Hon. Lord Ashburton, Mr. John Shaw 
Lefevre, C.B., the Kev. Henry Melvill, B.D., 
Principal of Haileybury College, and the Rev. 
Benjamin Jowett, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford, to be a committee for the pur- 
pose of considering the best means of carrying 
out the clauses of the Government of India Act 
of last session, under which admission to the 
College of Haileybury will hereafter be open to 
competition. : 

East India House.—The following is the list 
appointed by the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company on the 8th of March, 1854, to be 
Directors under the Act 16th and 17th of Vic- 
toria, chap. 95:—Mr. C. Mills, Mr. Russell 
Ellice, Mr. W. Butterworth Bayley, Mr. J. 
Shepherd, Mr. M. T. Smith, M.P., Sir H. Wil- 
lock, K.L.S., Sir J. W. Hogg, M.P., Lieut.- 
Colonel W. HK. Sykes, Mr. Elliot Macnaghten, 
Major J. Oliphant, the Hon. W. H. Leslie 
Melvill, Mr. R. D. Mangles, M.P., Mr. W. J. 
Eastwick, Mr. J. H. Astell, and Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep. Major James Oliphant is chosen 
Chairman, and Elliot Macnaghten, esq. De- 
puty-Chairman. 

Lord Bateman to be Chairman of the Shrews- 
bury and Birmingham Railway Company. 

Richard Hartley Kennedy, esq. elected 
Alderman of Cheap Ward. 
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Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Durham (North).—Lord Adolphus Vane. 
Liskeard —Ralph Wm. Grey, esq. : 
Southampton.—Sir A. J. E. Cockburn, Soli- 
citor-Gen. re-el. after accepting the Recorder- 
ship of Bristol. 
nemouth.—Wm. Schaw Lindsay, esq. 
estmerland.—The Earl of Bective. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Aprii 1. (On the removal of the name of 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue Sir John Franklin 
from the list), Capt. Lord Colchester to be 
Rear-Admiral on the reserved list; Capt. 
Charles Hope to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue, 

April4. Capt. Erasmus Ommanney (Deputy 
Controller-General of the Coastguard) to the 
Eurydice 26; Capt.G. N. Broke to the Gla- 
diator steam-frigate. 

April 18. To be Captains, James A. Paynter 
J. C. Prevost, Sir William Wiseman, Bart. and 
N. Vansittart.—To be Commanders, F. T. C. 
Strode, G. O. Willes, and W.E, A. Gordon: 





EccLEesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Right Rev. T. Carr, D.D. (late Bishop of Bom- 
bay), Bath R. Somerset. 

Rev. R. Bickersteth (R. of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, London), Canonry in the Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury. 

Rev. R. Durnford (R. of Middleton), Hon. 
Can. in the Cathedral Church of Manchester, 

Rev. W. Hey (Master of St. Peter’s School, 
York), Can. in the Cathedral Church of York. 

Rev. — Lowe, Minor Canonry in the Cathedral 
Church of Durham. 

Rev. T. Richardson, Priest-Vicar of the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. David’s. 

Rev. W. Richardson (P.C. of St. David’s), 
Canonry of Llandisilio-Gogoff in the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. David’s. 

Rev. J. P. Williams, Sub-Dean of the Cathedral 
Church of St. David’s. 

Rev. H. Abud, Uttoxeter V. Staffordshire. 

Rey. W. Alford, Folke R. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Anderson, Norton-on-the-Moors R. w. 
Smallthorn C, Staffordshire. 

Rev.C. Bailey, ElsdonR.w.HorsleyC.Northumb. 

Rey. W. H. Beever, St. Hilary V. Glamorg. 

Rev. R. e, Rathconnell V. dio. Meath. 

Rev. J. Colborne, Holy Trinity P.C. Painswick 
(or Slad), Gloucestershire. 

Rev. J. Cronshaw, St. Thomas P.C. Wigan. 

Rev. J. R. Crowfoot, Southwold P.C. Suffolk. 

Rey. C. Eckersall, Lower-Beeding P.C. Sussex. 

Rev. S. Edwardes, Woolvercott P.C. Oxfordsh. 

Rey. W. Elliott, All Saints’ R. Worc. 

Rev. H. G. Faussett, South Littleton P.C, w. 
Middle Littleton P.C. Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. Fox (V. of Hedon), Preston-in-Holder- 
ness V. Yorkshire (by dispensation). 

Rev. G. E. Freeman, Emmanuel P.C. Bolton- 
le-Moors, Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Geldart, Puddington V. Beds. 

Rev. P. Gilpin, Yarcombe V. Devon. 

Rev. J. Graves, Kilmocar V. dio. Ossory. 

Rev. E. H. J. Hawke, Willingham R. Linc. 

Rev. J. Hemsted, Gratwich St. Mary R. Staff. 

Rev. R. Henderson, Brompton-Ralph R. Som. 

Rev. R. W. Higgs, D.C.L. Handborough R. Oxf. 

Rey. C. Hill, Culworth R. and V. Northampt. 

Rey. H. D. Hilton, Orlingbury R. Northampt. 

Rev. C. A. Hunter, Tanworth V. Warw. 

Rey. R. T. Jenkins, eres P.C. Carm. 

Rey. J. Jerram, Fleet V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. 8. J. Jerram, Chobham V. Surrey. 

Rev. J. Keeling, St. Paul P.C. Lisson Grove. 

Rev. A. H. Leech, Emly V. Ireland. 

Rev. J. Macbean, St. Andrew’s Church, Ceylon, 

Rev. W. S. McDouall, Ousden R. Suffolk, 
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Rev. A. McLaughlin, Fennor R. V. and Pre- 
bend, dio. Cashel. 

Rev. W. Marsh, Wethersfield V. Essex. 

Rev. M. Mitchell, Kirtling V. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev.W. L. Newham, Barrow-upon-SoarV.Leic. 

Rev. C. F. Norman, Portishead R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. D. Palmour, Jeffreyston V. Pemb. 

Rev. N. G. Pilkington, Sunday Evening Lec- 
tureship,St.Andrew’s, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Rev. F. J. Poole, St. John P.C. Leeds. 

Rey. F. Reade, St. John P.C. Hove, Sussex. 

Rev. G. V. Reed, Hayes R. Kent. 

Rev. G. S. Robertson, Pightlestone P.C. Bucks, 

Rev. J. Ross, St. James P.C. w. Pockthorpe, 
Norwich. 

Rev. F. A. Savile, North Huish R. Devonshire. 

Rev. W. L. Sharpe, St. Paul’s P.C. Whipping- 
ham, Isle of Wight. 

Rev. T. Sikes, Chevening R. Kent. 

Rev. J. ge Eccleston R. Lancashire. 

Rev. S. W. Steedman, Fyfield R. Hants. 

Rev. F. Stonhouse, Honily R. Warwickshire. 

Rey. G. Swift, St. John’s Chapel, Beverley. 

Rey. A. Tatham, Halam P.C. Notts. 

Rev.C. Tayler, Barnby-in-the-Willows V. Notts. 

Rev. G. D. Thomson, Queenborough P.C. Kent. 

Rev. F. E. Tower, Elmsthorpe R. w. Earl Shil- 
ton C. Leicestershire. 

Rev. L. Tuttiett, Lea Marston P.C. Warw. 

Rev. W. Verdon, Pendlebury P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. J. Walcot, Ribbesford R. Worcestershire. 

Rey. H. G. Williams, Preston R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Wright, Hambledon R. Surrey. 

Rev. P. Wynter, D.D. (President of St. John’s 
Coll. Oxford), South Warnborough R. Hants. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev, W. Bell, H.M.S. Belleisle, hospital-ship, 
with the Baltic Fleet. 

Rev. E. L. Bowman, H.M.S. Tribune. 

Rev. J. B, Bunce, H.M.S. Conway. 

Rev. J. M. Edwards, H.M.S. Hannibal. 

Rev. H. W. Egan, H.M. Forces in the East. 

Rev. F. Finch, H.M.S. Imperieuse. 

Rev. T. Gardner, the Garrison, Cork. 

Rev. H.J.Garrod, Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. 

Rev.A.Greenwell, the County Prisons, Durham. 

Rev. H. L. Hussey, to Lady Rolle. 

Rev. G. Lawless, H.M. Forces in the East. 

Rev. A. J. McCausland (Missionary), Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

Rey. F. R. Stratton, H.M.S. Edinburgh. 

Rey. J. H. Theodosius, the Union, Stafford. 

Rey. T. C, E. Warcup, H.M.S. Edinburgh. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rey. A. Barry, Head Mastership, Leeds Gram- 
mar School. 

Rev. — Perowne, Professorship of English 
History, and Lectureship of Modern History, 
King’s College, London. 

Rev.R.Scott, Mastership of Balliol College, Oxf. 

Rev. T. L. Howlett, Association Secretary to 
the London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan.11. At Melbourne, Victoria, the wife of 
Hugh Culling Eardley Childers, esq. a son. 
March 15. At Rome, the wife of Henry Ed- 


wyn Chandos Scudamore Stanhope, esq. a son. 


—l19. 
a dau.——At Boulogne, Lady Muir Mackenzie, 
a son.—20. In Piccadilly, Lady Catharine 
Carnegie, a son and heir.——At Herne Bay, 
the wife of Frederick James Perceval, esq. s 
son.——At Brighton, the wife of Col. Kemeya 
Tynte, M.P. a dau.— 21. At Florence, Mrs: 
Robert Hay Murray, a son.——23. In Sussex 
square, Mrs. Longman, a dau.—24. 

Peterley house, Bucks, the wife of Wildman 


9 


In Eaton sq. the Viscountess Enfield, 


Births—Marriages. 


[ May, 


Yates Peel, esq. a dau.——At Myton, Warw. 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Windham, late Cold- 
stream Guards, a son.—26. In New street, 
Lady Mary Hoare, a son.—The Hon. Mrs. 
Edward Wingfield, a son.——28, At Eaton sq. 
Pimlico, the wife of J. H. Manners Sutton, 
esq. M.P. a son.——At Leytonstone house, 
Essex, the wife of T. Fowell Buxton, esq. a 
son.—lIn Hill st. Berkeley sq. Mrs. Henry 
Hippisley, of Lambourne PI. Berks, a son. —— 
At Baden Baden, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Lateward, Brit. Chaplain, a dau.— At Ulvers- 
croft, Leic. the wife of ‘Thomas Henry Pares, 
esq. a son.——29. At Drumboe, Lady Hayes, 
a dau.—31l. At Bournemouth, Hants, the 
Hon. Mrs. Abercromby, a son.——At Gibraltar, 
the wife of H. Walpole Dashwood, Lieut. R. H. 
Art. a son. 

Lately. At Freshwater, I.W. Mrs. Alfred 
Tennyson, a son.—At Kilkenny, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Mundy, a son. 

April. At Eaton pl. the wife of John Har- 
vey Astell, esq. adau.— At Holbrooke grange, 
the wife of Charles M. Caldecott, esq. a son. 
—-2. At Putney, Lady Eardley Wilmot, a 
dau.——At Fawsley, the seat of her father, Sir 
C. Knightley, Bart. the Hon. Mrs. Gage, a son. 
— At Kensington gore, Hyde park, the wife 
of Robert W. Mylne, esq. a son.——3. At 
Torquay, the Hon. Mrs. Spring Rice, a dau. 
—-4, At the vicarage, Tudely, Kent, the wife 
of the Rev. John Beauvoir Dalison, a son.—— 
5. At the rectory, Boughton Malherbe, the 
wife of the Rev. Edward Moore, a son.—— 
7. AtGlynn, Lady Vivian, ason.——At Water- 
loo, Hants, the wife of John Moore Napier 
Napier, esq. a son.—In James st. Bucking- 
ham gate, the wife of the Rev. K. E. A. Money, 
a dau.—s. At Grey abbey, Lady Charlotte 
Montgomery, a dau.——At Dyrham park, the 
Hon. Mrs. Trotter, a son.——10. y Ray- 
leigh, a son.—At Bedale hall, Yorkshire, the 
wife of H. Beresford Peirse, esq. a son.—— 
11. At Thorpe, next Norwich, at her father’s, 
the Rev. Sir George Stracey, Bart. the wife of 
Berkeley Macpherson, esq. ason.——In Upper 
Harley st. Mrs. Henry R. Reynolds, a dau.—— 
12. At Bornemouth, Hants, the Hon. Mrs. H. 
Manners Sutton, a son.——In Russell sq. the 
wife of Bransby Wm. Powys, esq. a dau.—— 
13. At Edwinsford, Carm, Lady Drummond, 
a dau.——In Lowndes sq. the Hon. Mrs. Smyth, 
a dau.——The wife of the Rev. Wm. Anderson, 
Curate of Staines, a son.——l4. At Spring 
hall, Suffolk, the wife of Comm. Tyssen, R.N. 
a son.—At Oldbury Hall, Warw. the wife of 
John Hardy, esq. a son.—15. The wife of 
Capt. G. T. ~~ Hornby, R.N. a dau.—— 
At St. John’s Wood, the wife of Hepworth 
Dixon, esq. F.S.A. a dau.——19. The wife of 
the Hon. Jonn C. Erskine, a dau, 


MARRIAGES. 


July 26. At the Cape of Good Hope, Arthur 
Lambert, esq. Bengal Art. son of Comm. Sir 
G. R. Lambert, R.N. to Louisa-Bazilia, dau. 
of the late John Bishop, esq. of Sunbury. 

Nov. 10. At Melbourne, the Rev. Henry H. 
Paulet Handfield, Minister of St.Peter’s church, 
son of the late Capt. Edward Handfield, R.N. 
to Mary-Leigh, eldest dau. of Wm. Upton 
Tripp, esq. 

19. At St. David’s cathedral, Henry Framp- 
ton Anstey, esq. M.L.C. of Anstey Barton, to 
Adelaide, second dau. of Peter Roberts, esq. 
— Commissary-Gen. of Van Diemen’s 

nd. 

Dec. 16. At Jullundur, E.I. Charles Edw. 
Orman, esq. 29th Bengal N. Inf. second son of 
the late Rev. C. J. Orman, of Shouldham, to 
Isabella-Jane, second dau. of Major R. J. 
Hawthorne, 7th Bengal Cavalry. 
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22. At Sholapore, W. V. Shewell, esq. 20th 
Bombay N.I. second son of E. W. Shewell 
esq. of Cheltenham, to Louisa-Paulina, third 
surviving dau. of the late Gen. J. S. Wood, 
Lieutenant of the Tower. 

27. At Tanna, Lieut. Robert Mallaby, son 
of Joseph Mallaby, esq. of Loxley park, Staff. 
to Sophia-Blayney, eldest dau. of the late Ed- 
mund T. Harpur, esq. of H.E.1.Co’s. Med. 
Service. 

Jan. 2. At Madras, Charles Philip Gostling, 
esq. Civil Service, son of Lieut.-Col. Gostling, 
Comm. R. Art. Malta, to Selina-Anue-Mary- 
ane, dau. of Sir Vansittart Stonhouse, 

art, 

A. At Jaulnah, E.I. Septimus Hodgson, esq. 
Lieut. 2d Madras Light Cav. youngest son of 
the late Major-Gen. C. Hodgson, Bombay Art. 
to Harriet-Isabella, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
W. E. Litchfield, 2d Madras Light Cavalry. 

12. At Bombay, Frederick Talbot Cornewall, 
=. son of Herbert Cornewall, esq. 
of Delbury hall, Shropsh. to Eliza-Susan-Anna- 
bella, eldest dau. of Major Bidwell Edwardes, 


17. At Bombay, Frederic Longford Yonge, 
esq. 16th N.I. to Georgiana-Annie-Chalmers, 
elder dau.; and Hely Frederic Bolton, esq. 
12th N.I. to Eliza-Jane, younger dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. D. G. Duff, Bombay Army. 

25. At Thorpe, near Norwich, the Rev. 
Arthur Gilbert, M.A. of Gayton, Norfolk, to 
Anna, only surviving dau. of the late John 
Hammond, esq.—At Georgetown, the Rev. 
F. J. Wyatt, Rector of St. Paul’s, Demerara, 
to Emma-Wilday, dau. of J. Pearce, esq. and 
widow of the Rev. A. J. Borlindor, Rector of 
St. Patrick’s, Berbice. 

26. At Spondon, Derb. John Blackwood, 
esq. publisher, Edinburgh, to Julia, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. J. Blandford, Rector of 
Kirton, Notts.——At Bury, Lanc. Hodder Ro- 
berts, esq. 50th Regt. to Jane, youngest dau. 
of Richard Walker, esq. Wood hill, Bury.—— 
At Bakewell, R. L. Alinutt, esq. Maidstone, 
to Eliza-Jane, eldest dau. of the late Dr. Mur- 
rey, of Broadstone, Wigtonshire, and niece of 
Lady Lowthrop, of Alga house, Scarborough. 
——At Elins, Hants, Richard Fownes Win- 

‘ove, esq. of the Grove, Worth, Sussex, to 

=mma, relict of F. C. Wilson, esq. of re 

Elins, and youngest dau. of the late H. T, 
Timson, esq. of Tatchbury Mount.——At Dur- 
ham, Bertrand, second son of John Gurdon, 
- of Assington hall, Suff. to Sarah-Evelyn, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. W. C. King, Rector of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Durham.——At Betchworth, 
Surrey, the Rev. Henry Clarence Pigou, M.A. 
Curate of Romsey, Hampshire, to Catherine- 
Louisa, fourth dau. of the late Rev. Lewis 
Way, formerly of Stansted park, Sussex.—— 
At Melton, William Morden Carthew, esq. of 
Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, son of the Jate Rev. 
Thomas Carthew, of Woodbridge, to Matilda- 
Sophia, only surviving dau. of the late John 
Hayward Buckingham, esq. of Melton.—— 
At St. Marylebone, J. ‘I. Akerman, a to 
Ellen-Augusta, eldest dau. of Egbert Steer 
Cossens, esq. 

28. At Bayonne, Frederick Morris, esq. 
Lieut. R.N. third son of Sir John Morris, Bart. 
of Sketty park, Glam. to Agnes, only child of 
the late Charles Brandford, esq.——At West 
Ham, Essex, Alfred Parmenter Simons, esq. 
Bengal Art. eldest son of the late W. Simons, 
esq. H.E.1.C.S. to Catherine-Ann, second dau. 
of the late Edw. Stock, esq. of Plaistow, Essex. 

Feb. 9. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the 
Rey. Arthur F. H. Scholefield, youngest son of 
the late Rev. J. Scholefield, Rector of Barton- 
on-the-Heath, Warw. to Harriet, eldest dau. 
of the late Peter ry Firth, esg. of Rose hill 
Rotherham.——At Chigwell, Samuel, secon 
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son of Wm. Loftus Lowndes, esq. Q.C. to 
Letitia-Baden, eldest dau. of Wm. Geo. Wat- 
son, esq.——At Cheltenham, Robert D. Gibny, 
esq. 59th Bengal N.I. son of Dr. Gibny, to 
Sophia-Margaret, youngest dau. of Abraham 
Devonsher, esq. of Kilshaneck, co. Cork.—— 
At St. Mary’s Bryanston sg. the Rev. Charles 
Fred. Seymour, Kector of Winchfield, Hants, 
to Isabella-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. J. H. G. Lefroy, Rector of Ashe, Hants. 
——aAt Toronto, Frederic, second son of the 
late Rev. Wm. Barlie, Rector of West Chil- 
tington, to Emma-Susannah, second dau. of 
S. Strickland, esq. 

14. At Wandsworth, Dr. Thomas Dillon, 
H.E.L.C.S. eldest son of Dr. Dillon, Provincial 
Inspector, Ireland, to Adelaide- Bryant, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Hatch, Vicar 
of Waiton-on-Thames.——At Cheltenham, the 
Rev. Allen Gordon Cameron, Curate of Penk- 
ridge, Staff. to Mary, only dau. of late Geo. 
Wm. Traill, esq. of Veira, N.B.——At Charl- 
ton, Kent, Comm. Robert Coote, R.N. fourth 
son of Sir Chas. Henry Coote, Bart. M.P. to 
Lucy, eldest dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir W. E. Parry, 
Lieut.-Gov. of Greenwich Hospital. —— At 
Leamington Prior’s, Jonas Stawell, esq. late 
Capt. 45th Regt. to Harriet-Innes, ee 
dau. of Arnold Thompson, esq. late of the 81st 
Regt.——At Oswestry, the Rev. George Cuth- 
bert, Curate, to Emily, widow of the Rev. John 
Poole, B.A. Rector of Llandysilio.——At Calais, 
Andrew Coffey, esq. J.P. Listowel, co. Kerry, 
to Eleanor-Dorothea, youngest dau. of D. F. 
Ryan, esq. barrister——At Martley, Worc. 
Charles J. Bridge, esq. of New Zealand, to 
Elizabeth-Frances, youngest dau. of Sir Chas. 
Hastings, M.D. D.C.L. of Worcester.——At 
Monkstown, Dublin, the Rev. Robert W. Cage, 
Vicar of Rathconnell, to Maria, fourth dau. of 
the Rev. John Hunt, Prebendary of Rath- 
michael. 

15. The Rev. Robert Pinckney, eldest son 
of Robert Pinckney, esq. of Amesbury, to 
Marianne-Adelaide, dau. of D. C. Macreight, 
esq. M.D. Hauteville, Jersey, and granddau. 
of the late Sir William Paxton.——At Padding- 
ton, the Rev. James Wright Tomkin, Perp. 
Curate of Lindsey, Suffolk, to Mary-Charlotte- 
Harriet, widow of C. L. Sugden, esq. Lieut. 
89th Madras N. Inf. and only dau. of the late 
Rev. J. C. Wright, Rector of Walkern, Herts. 
——aAt Lamport, N’th’pt. the Rev. C. P. Buck- 
worth, Rector of Sherborne, Hants, second 
son of T. R. Buckworth, esq. of Cockley Cley, 
Norfolk, to Maria, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Packe, of Twyford hall. 

16. At St. Pancras, the Rev. C. F. Brough- 
ton, Rector of Norbury-cum-Snelston, Derb. 
to Mary-Jane, only child of Wm. Pennell, esq. 
of Cumberland terrace, Regent’s park.——At 
St. George’s Hanover sq. Edward, third son 
of the late Hon. and Rev. Arthur Veysey, of 
Abbeyleix, Ireland, to Anne-Julia, = est 
dau. of the late Samuel Page, esq. of Hadley 
house, Middlesex.——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, Capt. Fearon, 14th Bombay N.I. eldest 
son of the late Gen. Fearon, to Claudine 
A’hmuty, eldest dau. of Col. Claude Douglas, 
Bengal Army.——At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, 
Major Robt. Murray Banner, 93d Highlanders, 
to Anne, second dau. of Joseph Ferguson, om 
M.P. for Carlisle.——At Stainton, in Cleveland, 
Robert Calverley Bewicke, esq. second son of 
C. B. Bewicke, esq. of Coulby manor, co. York, 
to Mary-Teresa, third dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Gooch, Canon of York.—— At Maidstone, 
Thos. Sargent Little, esq. Capt. unatt. second 
son of Major Little, of Charlton, to Julia, 

oungest dau. of the Rev. William Vallance, 
Rector of Southchurch Essex.——At Brighton, 
Benj. Octavius Engleheart, second surviving 
son of N. B, Engleheart, esq. of Doctors’ com- 
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mons and Blackheath, to Cordelia, youngest 
dau. of the late Harry Blaker, esq. of Brigh- 
ton.——At Newhaven, Sussex, the Rev. Frede- 
rick Spurrelil, Rector of Faulkbourne, Essex, 
to Frances, youngest dau. of the late John 
Gray, esq. of West Ham, Essex.——At St. 
Marylebone, Robert Richardson, esq. F.S.A. 
of Lincoln’s inn, barrister-at-law, son of Alder- 
man Richardson, of Swansea, formerly of South 
Shields, to Maria-Louisa, only child of Henry 
Gardner, esq. of Regent’s park.—At Christ 
church Marylebone, John Louis, 3 grandson 
of Adm. Sir John Louis, C.B. of Cholston, 
Devon, to Fanny-Anne, granddau. of the late 
J. Bland, .——At Trinity church Padding- 
ton, George a esq. of Westbourne terr. 
to Elizabeth, widow of Charles Barron, esq. of 
Denmark hill.——At St. Leonard’s, Exeter, 
the Rev. Wm. Hooper, B.A. Incumbent of 
Mariansleigh, Devon, second son of H. Hooper, 
esq. of Mount Radford, to Helen, youngest 
dau. of late Commissary-Gen. Palmer.——At 
Darlington, John Alderson, esq. of Thornby, 
Cumb. youngest son of the late Christopher 
Alderson Alderson, esq. of Woodhall park, 
Yorkshire, to Bessie-Hilda, youngest dau. of 
the late Joseph Hope, esq. Stanwix, Carlisle. 

20. At Childwall, Lieut.-Col. Arthur John- 
stone Lawrence, Rifle Brigade, youngest son 
of the late Charles Lawrence, esq. of Mossley 
hill, ape to Jacintha Charlotte Hutton, 
widow of Edward T. Hutton, esq. of Beverley, 
and dau. of the Rev. James Eyre, of the Min- 
ster, Beverley.~-—At South Stoneham, Hants, 
the Rev. Chas. J. Dickinson, Rector of Narrag- 
more, Dublin, eldest son of the late Bishop of 
Meath, to Agnes-Augusta, second dau. of H. 
Dumbleton, esq. of Thornhill pk. near South- 
ampton.——At Kensington, Maj. Henry Stam- 
Jord, \ate of the Bombay Army, to Ila, only 
dau. of Richard Westbrook, esq. formerly of 
Winnersh, Berks. 

21. At Kennington, Lieut.-Gen. Dyson, of 
Lower Berkeley st. to Augusta, only dau. of 
Ls Chas. C. Craven, late 72d Highlanders, 
and granddau. of late Gen. Craven.—At 
Stackpole Eledor, Pemb. Spencer William 
Hustler, son of the late Rev. J. D. Hustler, 
- ty of Euston, Suffolk, and grandson 
of Dr. Mansel, late Bishop of Bristol, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. F. G. Leach, Rector of 
Stackpole Eledor.——At St. George’s Hanover 
Square, Stuart Alexander Don on, esq. to 
Amelia, dau. of Frederick Cowper, esq. of 
Carleton hall, Cumb. and Harley street.——At 
Limerick, Capt. Chas. W. Thompson, K.S.F. 
7th Dragoon Guards, to Marcella-Mildred, 
second dau. of Hugh Singleton, esq. of Hazel- 
wood, co. Clare. 

22. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Henry Herbert 
—e son of the late Col. Herbert Stepney, 
of Durrow abbey, to Emily, youngest dau. of 
the late Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart. of Suc- 
coth.—At Ramsbury, the Rev. Edward Mey- 
rick, Fellow of Magdalen college, Oxford, to 
Mary, youngest dau. of Alfred Batson, esq. of 
Ramsbury, Wilts.——At Cheltenham, Charles 
J. Champion Crespigny, esq. eldest son of 
C. F. C. Crespigny, esq. of Cheltenham, to 
Margaretta-Amyatt, eldest dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Brown, Comm. R. Mil. Asylum, 
Chelsea.——At Sibertswold, near Dover, the 
Rev. W. M. Willis, M.A. Curate of Horsmon- 
den, to Emma, youngest dau. of the late John 
Tristram, esq. of Belbroughton, Worc. 

23. At Bath, Henry Fred. Aug. Goodridge, 
esq. M.D. to Anna- Mary, elder dau. of the Rev. 
Charles Taylor, Rector of Biddisham.— At 
Cheltenham, John Maule Sutton, esq. M.D. 
grandson of John Sutton, esq. of Lee, Kent, 
to Maria-Frances, only child of the late Wm. 
Price, esq. of Greenwich hospital.——At Tar- 
bert, the Rev. John N. Woodrooffe, Preb. of 
Cahirley, to Anna, youngest dau. of the late 
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Thos. Wm. Sandes, esq. of Sallow Glen, co. 
Kerry, and niece of the late Lord Bishop of 
Cashel.——At Birling, Kent, the Hon. Edward 
Vesey Bligh, second son of late Earl of Darn- 
ley, to Lady Isabel Mary Frances Nevill, 
youngest dau. of the Earl of Abergavenny.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. George Charles 
Astley, second son of Sir George hwood, 
of Kirtlington park, Oxf. to the Hon. Harriett 
Anne Bateman Hanbury, sister of Lord Bate- 
man.——Robert Potts, esq. M.A. of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, to Jeannetta, dau. of Thos. 
Fison, esq. of Barningham, Suff.——At Hamp- 
stead, Neville Wood, esq. M.D. of Onslow sq. 
to Louisa, fourth surviving dau. of Charles 
Pope, esq. late Principal Sec. to the Chairman 
of the Board of Customs.——At Kirby Lons- 
dale, James Bryans, esq. of Belfield, Winder- 
mere, to Eliza, fourth dau. of the late Christ. 
Wilson, esq. of Rigmaden park. 

2%. At Birmingham, Clarkson Osler, esq. 
of Edgbaston, to Caroline, third dau. of the 
late Richard Phillips, esq. F.R.S. 

25. At St. Mary’s Bryanston $4. the Rey. 
James Camper Wright, Fellow of King’s coll. 
Camb. to Frances-Wood, dau. of T. Burstall, 
esq. of Aston, Warw.——At Chelsea, Alfred 
Harrison Page, esq. youngest son of late Sam. 
Page, esq. of Dulwich, to Leonora, eldest dau. 
of Archibald Webb, esq. of Chelsea. 

At St. James’s Piccadilly, Lord George 
Paget, M.P. youngest son of the Marquess of 
Anglesey, to Agnes, dau. of the late Sir Arthur 
Paget, G.C.B.——At Felton park, Northumb. 
Capt. Cunningham, late 4th Drag. Guards, to 
Harriott, youngest dau. of the late Sir Thos, 
de Trafford, Bart. 

28. At Dublin castle, Sir Thomas Gresley, 
Bart. of Netherseale hall, Leic. to Laura-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Robert Williams, esq. niece to 
Sir Richard Williams Bulkeley, Bart.——At 
Hessle, near Hull, James Robinson Pease, esq. 
third son of Joseph Robinson Pease, esq. of 
Hesslewood, to Louisa-Frances, youngest dau. 
of late John Barkworth, esq. of Tranby house. 
——At Macroom, Ireland, Samuel Long, esq. 
of Bromley hill, Kent, to Emily, second dau. 
of the late C. J. Herbert, esq. of Muckross, 
Killarney.——At Boyton, Henry Edwin Sar- 
gent, esq. M.D. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Edward Ruddal, Incumbent of Boyton 
and St. Giles-in-the-Heath.——At Bushey, 
Herts, the Rev. Charles William Edgell, son 
of the Rey. Edward Edgell, of Frome, to Mar- 
garet-Helen, eldest dau. of James Ramsey, 
esq.—— At Overton, Wilts, Richard Edmonds 
Price, esq. of Marlborough, elder son of Capt. 
D. M. Price, h. p. 36th Regt. to Hannah, eldest 
dau. of the late William Tanner, esq. of Black- 
lands house, Wilts; also, Henry J. Cusack, 
esq. son of Dr. Cusack, of Dublin, to Sophia, 
fourth dau. of the above W. Tanner, esq.; and 
at the same time, T. B. Cusack, esq. of Tum- 
duff, son of Dr. Cusack, to Mary-KEllen, elder 
dau. of the late W. Tanner, esq. of Lockeridge, 
and cousin to the former brides.——At Ratho, 
near Edinburgh, George William Balfour, 
M.D. of Cramond, to Margaret-Bethune, dau. 
of James Craig, esq. F.R.C.S.E.——At Chi- 
chester, George Hillier, esq. F.S.A. to Maria- 
Anne, second dau. of Mr. Drummond Gray, of 
Chichester.——At Cheltenham, Grismond PAi- 
lips, esq. of Cwmgwilley, Carmarth. to Mary- 
Anne, second dau. of the late Major Bowen.—— 
At St. James’s Westbourne terrace, Spencer 
Prait, esq. M.UV. of Stamford, Linc. second 
son of the Rev. Joseph Pratt, Rector of Paston, 
to Catherine-Elizabeth, only child of Edw. 
Greene, esq. of Gloucester terrace, Hyde park. 
——At St. Marylebone, Richard Frankland 
Evelyn, esq. youngest son of late Wm. Evelyn, 

. R.N. to Charlotte, youngest sister of 
Francis Evelyn, esq. of Kynsham and Corton: 
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Tue Duke or PortLANnp. 

March 27. At Welbeck, Notts. in his 
86th year, the Most Noble William Henry 
Cavendish Scott-Bentinck, fourth Duke 
of Portland and Marquess of Titchfield 
(1716), fifth Earl of Portland, Viscount 
Woodstock and Baron of Cirencester 
(1689), a Privy Councillor, a Family 
Trustee of the British Museum, a Com- 
a of the Metropolitan Roads, and 


His Grace was born in London on the 
24th June, 1768. He was the eldest son 
of William-Henry-Cavendish the third 
Duke and K.G., for many years a Cabinet 
Minister, and who died, when a second 
time Premier, on the 30th Oct. 1809. 
His mother was Lady Dorothy Cavendish, 
only daughter of William fourth Duke of 
Devonshire, K.G. He was educated at 
Westminster School, and at Christchurch, 
Oxford, where the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. was conferred upon him in 1793. 
In Dec. 1790 he was returned to the 
House of Commons for Petersfield; but 
in April 1791, having accepted the 
stewardship of the Chiltern hundreds, 
he was elected for Buckinghamshire, the 
representation of which had then become 
vacant by the death of Ralph Earl Verney. 
The Marquess of Titchfield sat for the 
county of Buckingham in five parliaments 
—at first together with the Right Hon. 
James Grenville (subsequently Lord Glas- 
tonbury), and afterwards with the late 
Duke of Buckingham—until his accession 
to the peerage; and was so fortunate as 
to avoid any contested election. 

In 1795 he was appointed Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Middlesex, which 
post he continued to occupy until 1842, 
when he resigned, and was succeeded by 
the Marquess of Salisbury. 

On the 4th Aug. 1795, he married (by 
special licence, at Mrs. Scott’s in Picca- 
dilly) Henrietta, the eldest of the three 
daughters and co-heirs of Major-General 
John Scott, of Balcomie, co. Fife, of 
whom the second, Lucy, was married to 
Francis ninth Earl of Moray, and Joan, 
the youngest, was the wife of the Right 
Hon. George Canning, and after his death 
was created Viscountess Canning. Upon 
this marriage the Marquess of Titchfield 
assumed the name of Scott before Ben- 
tinck, and quartered the arms of Scott of 
Balcomie quarterly with his former prin- 
cipal quarters of Bentinck and Cavendish. 

On the 31st March, 1807, the Marquess 
of Titchfield was appointed a junior Lord 
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of the Treasury, his father then taking 
office as First Lord; but on the 16th 
Sept. following he retired, and the Right 
Hon. John Foster and the Hon. Richard 
Ryder succeeded him, the number of 
Lords Commissioners being then in- 
creased from five to six. 

On the 30th Oct. 1809, he succeeded 
to the peerage by the death of his father. 

When Mr. Canning, his brother-in- 
law, became Prime Minister, the Duke of 
Portland was, in April 1827, appointed 
Lord Privy Seal, on which occasion he 
was sworn a Privy Councillor; and after 
Mr. Canning’s premature death, in the 
following August, the Duke of Portland 
became Lord President of the Council. 
This post he retained only during that 
temporary arrangement called the Gode- 
rich administration, which lasted until the 
following January. Altogether, his tenure 
of office was brief, and the consequence of 
his family connections rather than any 
personal ambition. 

When he first entered the House of 
Commons as a young man, he gave his 
adhesion to the Pitt party, with whom he 
continued to act, and did not withdraw 
from them under Lord Liverpool. His 
connexion with Mr. Canning, however, 
had some tendency to liberalise his senti- 
ments, and he was understood to lean 
towards that party in the cabinet of which 
his eminent relative was the leader and 
the head. When he became associated 
with the more conservative Whigs who 
formed part of Mr. Canning’s Cabinet, he 
gradually ceased to be a strong Tory, and 
at length might fairly be reckoned among 
the adherents of the opposite section. 
Latterly he had taken no very active 
share in the business of legislation or the 
ordinary affairs of public life ; he resided 
principally in the country, going through 
the duties and enjoying the pleasures of a 
country gentleman on the great scale 
which a man of his enormous wealth and 
high station naturally commanded, and 
earning that esteem and affection among 
his friends and neighbours which have 
attended him throughout a long life. 

It is at least a testimony to his forbear- 
ance in the exertion of his political influ- 
ence when we find that, after having been a 
Duke for forty-five years, he has died 
without the Garter, which was worn by 
his father and grandfather, as well as by 
the founder of his family in England, the 
first Bentinck Earl of Portland. 

The Duchess of Portland died on the 
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28th April, 1844, having had issue four 
sons and five daughters; 1. William 
Henry Cavendish, Marquess of Titchfield, 
who died in 1824, in his 28th year, un- 
married ; 2. Lady Henrietta, unmarried ; 
3. Lady Caroline, who died in 1828, in 
her 29th year; 4. William-John, now 
Duke of Portland; 5. Lord William 
George Frederick Cavendish Bentinck, 
who died Sept. 21, 1848, M.P. for King’s 
Lynn, and the leader of the Protectionist 
party ; 6. Lord Henry William Bentinck, 
M.P. for the Northern division of Not- 
tinghamshire, and a Family Trustee of the 
British Museum, born in 1804; 7. Lady 
Charlotte, married in 1827 to Jobn 
Evelyn Denison, esq. of Ossington, 
formerly M.P. for South Nottingham- 
shire, and now for Malton; 8. the Right 
Hon. Lucy Lady Howard de Walden, 
married in 1828 to Lord Howard de 
Walden, and has a numerous family ; and 
9. Lady Mary, who is unmarried. 

The present Duke was born in 1800, 
and is unmarried. 

The funeral of the late Duke of Port- 
land took place at Bolsover, in Derby- 
shire, on Tuesday the 4th of April. In 
accordance with the express directions of 
the deceased, who is said to have limited 
the outlay to 100/., it was conducted as 
privately as possible. No private car- 
riages were permitted to form part of the 
cortége, which consisted simply of a hearse 
and three ordinary mourning coaches, the 
first two containing Lord Henry Bentinck, 
M.P. (the present Duke being prevented 
by illness from attending), Mr. Evelyn 
Denison, M.P., Lady Charlotte Denison, 
Lady Howard de Walden, and two sons of 
Lord Howard de Walden, who is absent as 
Ambassador in Belgium. The last car- 
riage was occupied by Mr. Ward the late 
Duke’s surgeon, Mr. Neal, steward, and 
Mr. Kelk, house steward. The funeral 
service was performed by the Vicar of 
Bolsover, the Rev. John Hamilton Gray. 
The Duke had expressed a wish that his 
remains should be interred in the open 
churchyard ; but this desire was so far 
deviated from that a vault under the 
Cavendish chantry, at the south side of 
the chancel, which had not been opened 
for 138 years, was selected to receive the 
body. The late Duchess and the late 
Lord George Bentinck were interred at 
the church of St. Marylebone. 





Viscount DOoNERAILE. 
March 27. At Doneraile, co. Cork, in 


his 68th year, the Right Hon. Hayes St. 
Leger, third Viscount Doneraile (1785) 
and Baron Doneraile (1776), a Represen- 
tative Peer for Ireland, and Colonel of the 
South Cork Light Infantry. 


Ostruary.— Viscount Doneraile—Lord Mostyn. 
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He was born at Doneraile House, co. 
Cork, on the 9th May 1786, and was the 
elder and only surviving son of Hayes 
second Viscount Doneraile, by Charlotte, 
fourth daughter of James Bernard, esq. 
of Castle Bernard, and sister to the first 
Earl of Bandon. He succeeded his father 
in the peerage on the 8th Nov. 1819; and 
was elected a Representative Peer of Ire- 
land in 1830. 

His Lordship was an honest and con- 
sistent supporter of Conservative politics ; 
and, as a resident landlord in Ireland, he 
was all that could be desired by his nu- 
merous and grateful tenantry. 

He married June 14, 1816, his cousin 
Lady Charlotte Esther Bernard, second 
daughter of Francis first Earl of Bandon; 
and by that lady, who died Feb. 7, 1846, 
he had issue an only child, Hayes now 
Viscount Doneraile, who married in 1851 
Mary-Anne-Grace- Louisa, only daughter 
of George Lenox Cuningham, esq. Chief 
Clerk in the Foreign Office, by whom he 
has issue one daughter. 





Lorp Mostyn. 

April 3. At Pengwern, Flintshire, in 
his 86th year, the Right Hon. Edward 
Price Lloyd, Baron Mostyn, of Mostyn, 
co. Flint, and a Baronet. 

He was the son and heir of Bell Lloyd, 
esq. by Anne, daughter and heiress of 
Fdward Pryce, esq. of Bodfach, co. Mont- 
gomery. On the 26th May, 1795, he 
succeeded to the dignity of a Baronet, on 
the death of his great-uncle Sir Edward 
Lloyd, on whom it had been conferred in 
1778, with remainder (in default of issue 
male) to his nephew, Bell Lloyd, esq. and 
his issue male. 

Sir Edward Pryce Lloyd sat in Par- 
liament for many years as Member for 
the Flint district of boroughs, supporting 
the Whig party. He was first returned 
at the general election of 1806, after a 
contest with Colonel William Shipley. In 
the following year Colonel Shipley was 
elected by the majority of one vote only, 
there having been three candidates, who 
divided the electors with remarkable 
equality :— 


Col. William Shipley. - 129 
Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart. . 128 
Sir Edw. Pryce Lloyd, Bart. . 120 


In 1812 Sir Edward recovered his seat 
without a contest ; and he was unopposed 
at the five following elections, continuing 
in the House of Commons until raised to 
the peerage as Lord Mostyn in Oct. 1831. 
On the 17th April in that year, by the 
death of his brother-in-law Sir Thomas 
Mostyn, of Mostyn, the sixth and last 
Baronet, the estates of that family had 
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become the inheritance of his wife, and his 
eldest son (the present Lord) had taken 
the name of Mostyn after his own. 

Lady Mostyn, who was Elizabeth, third 
daughter of Sir Roger Mostyn, the fifth 
Baronet, was married on thellth Feb. 
1794, and died on the 25th Nov. 1842, 
having had issue two sons and two daugh- 
ters: 1. Edward-Mostyn, now Lord Mos- 
tyn; 2. the Hon. Elizabeth; 3. the Hon. 
Essex; and 4, the Hon. Thomas-Price, 
all unmarried. 

The present Lord was born in 1795, and 
married in 1827 Lady Margaret Scott, 
eldest sister of the Earl of Clonmell, by 
whom he has a numerous family. He is 
Lord Lieutenant of Merionethshire, Co- 
lonel of the Royal Merionethshire Light 
Infantry, and has been Member for Flint- 
shire in the present Parliament. 





BARON DE REHAUSEN. 

March 2. At the house of the Swedish 
Legation, Halkin-street West, aged 51, 
his Excellency the Chevalier John G. 
Baron de Rehausen. 

Baron de Rehausen was born in 1802. 
In early boyhood he was resident in 
England, his father being then Swedish 
minister in this country. The son was 
successively attached to the Legations at 
St. Petersburg, the Hague, and Paris. 
From the last he was removed to London, 
where he first became Consul and then Se- 
cretary of Legation under Count Bjorn- 
stjerna, who was for a long period the 
Swedish minister here. During the oc- 
casional absences of Count Bjornstjerna 
he was accredited as Chargé d’ Affaires ; 
and in 1846, on the final return of that 
minister, was appointed his successor. 
Since that period, the Baron de Rehausen 
had discharged the diplomatic functions 
of his office with great satisfaction both to 
his own sovereign and to the government 
of this country. 

His Excellency died after an illness of 
about six weeks, which commenced with 
small pox. 





Sir James Wy tie, Barr. 

Lately. At St. Petersburg, aged 86, 
Sir James Wylie, M.D., Knt. and Bart. 
and a Knight of many foreign orders. 

Sir James was by birth a Scotchman. 
He entered the Russian service in 1790 as 
Senior Surgeon in the Eletsky regiment. 
In 1798 he was appointed Physician to the 
Imperial Court, and in that capacity he 
attended Paul I. in his travels to Moscow 
and Kasan. In 1799 he was appointed 
Surgeon in Ordinary to the Emperor, and 
Physician to the heir apparent, the Grand 
Duke Alexander. In 1804 he formed the 
status medicus of the Medical Academy of 
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St. Petersburg and Moscow, of which he 
was President for thirty years. In 1806 
he was made General Inspector of the 
Board of Health of the Army; in 1812 
Director of the Medical Department of 
the Ministry of War; and in 1814 at- 
tendant Physician in ordinary to the Em- 
peror Alexander; and he was at the 
period of his decease Inspector-General of 
the Board of Health of the Russian Army, 
Director of the Medical Department of the 
Imperial Court, and actual Privy Coun- 
cillor, Knight of the Orders of St. Wladi- 
mir, St. Alexander Newsky, St. Anne, the 
Red Eagle of Prussia, Leopold of Austria, 
of the Legion of Honour, and of the 
Crown of Wurtemburg. He received from 
the Prince Regent (George IV.) the ho- 
nour of knighthood at Ascot Heath races 
in 1814, conferred by the sword of the 
Hetman Count Platoff ; and was created a 
Baronet, on the second July in the same 
year, at the request of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, on his departure from England. 

Sir James, having no issue, is reported 
to have bequeathed the whole of his very 
large fortune to the Czar Nicholas. 





Mr. Justice TALFourD. 

March 13. At Stafford, aged 58, Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, Knt. one of the 
Judges of her Majesty’s Court of Common 
Pleas, and D.C.L. 

He was born at Reading on the 26th 
May, 1795. His father was a brewer, and 
his mother was the daughter of Mr. Tho- 
mas Noon, minister of an Independent 
congregation in that town. He was edu- 
cated partly at the Dissenters’ grammar- 
school at Mill Hill, and afterwards at the 
grammar-school, Reading, under Dr. 
Valpy, for whom he invariably expressed 
an almost filial reverence. In 1813 he 
became the pupil of the celebrated special 
pleader, the late Mr. Chitty, with whom 
he remained four years, and in whose office 
he first met with his friend of after years, 
the tragedian Macready. In 1817 he 
began to practice special-pleading on his 
own account. During those early years 
of his residence in London he depended in 
great measure for support upon his literary 
exertions, both as law reporter to the 
Times newspaper, and asa contributor to the 
New Monthly Magazine, and other periodi- 
cals. He was associated with Charles 
Lamb, Carey, Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt 
in filling the columns of the London Ma- 
gazine during the most popular period of 
its career. He also wrote occasionally 
for the Edinburgh Review. 

He was called to the bar by the Middle 
Temple on the 9th Feb. 1821. He joined 
the Oxford circuitand Berkshire sessions ; 
and his local connections, coupled with 
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the highly favourable impression left of 
his talents amongst his townspeople and 
schoolfellows, soon gained him opportu- 
nities of earning distinction. He was al- 
ways a ready, fluent, and eloquent speaker ; 
and what he wanted in severe taste, he 
more than compensated by feeling, fancy, 
and earnestness. In less than the usual 
period of probation he made his way to 
the head of his circuit, and held it against 
all competitors, though some amongst 
them (Mr. Justice Maule, for instance,) 
were of a very formidable calibre of intel- 
lect. In 1833 he applied for a silk gown, 
but finding his application not immediately 
successful, he took the coif, and became a 
Serjeant. He was for some years Queen's 
Ancient Serjeant, and Recorder of Ban- 
bury. 

At the general election in Jan. 1835 he 
was returned to Parliament for Reading, 
Mr. Fyshe Palmer, the former Liberal 
member, having retired. His competitor 
of kindred politics was the present mem- 
ber for Pontefract ; and the result of the 
poll was as follows :— 

Mr. Serjeant Talfourd . 643 
Charles Russell, esq. . . 441 
Benjamin Oliviera, esq. . 384 

At the election in 1837 Mr, Fyshe Pal- 
mer again came forward, and two Liberal 
members were returned, to the exclusion 
of Mr. Russell, the poll concluding thus : 


Mr. Serjeant Talfourd . 468 
Charles Fyshe Palmer, esq. 457 
Charles Russell, esq. . . 448 


At the next election, however, the Con- 
servatives again rallied, and were success- 
ful in returning two members, Mr. Russeil 
and Lord Cheisea, Mr. Talfourd prudently 
holding aloof. But in 1847 the balance 
was again turned, and Mr. Talfourd was 
restored to his seat, after the following 
poll :— 

Francis Pigott, esq. . . 614 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd . 596 
Charles Russell, esq. . . 521 
Viscount Chelsea . . . 376 


In his legislative capacity, Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd introduced two useful measures, 
founded upon just principles, namely, the 
Custody of Infants Act, and the Copy- 
right Act of 1841; and he made some 
successful speeches, although his style was 
too florid for the House of Commons. 

He was made a Judge of the Common 
Pleas and knighted in 1848, and he is ge- 
nerally admitted to have discharged his 
judicial duties with discretion, adequate 
learning, ability, and conscientiousness. 

But the space which the late Mr. Jus- 
tice Talfourd has filled .a the public mind, 
and his claims to be remembered by pos- 
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terity, are almost exclusively owing to his 
dramatic productions, of which Ion is pre- 
eminently the first. The last two acts of 
this drama are full of exquisite poetry, 
and manifest a very high order of imagina- 
tion; as an acting play, though at first 
very successful, it has not kept its place 
on the stage, and, on the whole, it may be 
considered better fitted for the closet than 
the stage. The same remark must be ap- 
plied to The Athenian Captive and Gien- 
coe. He was also the author of Vacation 
Rambles, and a Life of Charles Lamb ; 
and edited the Literary Remains of Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. In fact, his warmest sym- 
pathies at every period of life were with 
literature, art, and the drama; and it is 
much to be feared that the fortune he has 
bequeathed to his widow and numerous 
family has been materially lessened by his 
liberality to struggling merit and genius 
in difficulties, or to what he, with his 
warm heart and trusting spirit, was satis- 
fied to encourage and relieve under these 
denominations. 

Mr. Justice Talfourd was on the Ox- 
ford Circuit at the time of his death. In 
association with Mr. Justice Wightman, 
he opened the commission at Oxford on 
the 6th of March, and that at Stafford on 
the llth. On the following day (Sunday) 
he was present at church, and on the 
Monday morning he took an early walk. 
At the usual hour he entered the court, and 
commenced his address to the grand jury. 
He proceeded with his usual energy, but at 
times with evident hesitation and difficulty. 
In alluding to the state of the calendar, 
which contained a list of upwards of 100 
prisoners, many of them charged with the 
most atrocious offences short of murder, 
he called the attention of the grand jury 
to the fact that there were no fewer than 
17 cases of manslaughter, and 30 cases 
where persons were charged with the crime 
of highway robbery. These crimes, his 
lordship observed, might be traced in a 
vast number of cases to the vice of intem- 
perance, which was so prevalent in the 
mining districts ; and, while commenting 
upon this state of things, his lordship 
feelingly deplored the want of sympathy 
which existed between the higher and 
lower classes, and urged the duty of the 
superior ranks of society to take a more 
lively interest in the welfare of those who 
were beneath them. While commenting 
upon these topics, his Lordship became 
considerably excited and flushed in the 
face, and accurate observers noticed that 
his voice became somewhat thick and in- 
articulate. Ona sudden he fell forward 
with his face upon his book, and then 
swayed on one side towards Mr. Sansom 
his senior clerk, and his second son Mr. 
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Thomas Talfourd, his lordship’s marshal, 
who caught him in their arms. Dr. Hol- 
land and Dr. Knight, two magistrates who 
were on the bench at the time, immedi- 
ately rushed to his Lordship’s assistance, 
removed his neckcloth, &c. and called for 
water, but it was of noavail. His breath- 
ing was stertorous and his face livid, and 
but a feeble action of the pulse could be 
felt. Mr. Justice Wightman was hur- 
riedly summoned from the Civil Court, 
and hastened to the spot, but only arrived 
in time to see his brother judge borne on 
the shoulders of six gentlemen from the 
court, and on arriving at the Judges’ 
lodgings, adjoining the court, it was found 
that life was quite extinct. Mr. Francis 
Talfourd, his Lordship’s eldest son, who 
had just joined the Oxford Circuit, was 
precluded by etiquette from being in the 
Crown Court during the charge to the 
grand jury. He was immediately sum- 
moned, but did not arrive before his father 
had ceased to breathe. 

The members of the bar could not fail 


to call to mind that his lordship’s eleva-- 


tion to the bench was communicated to 
Stafford in an equally sudden manner 
during the assizes which took place at that 
town about four years since. 

In his charge to the grand jury at the 
Derby Assizes, Mr. Justice Coleridge elo- 
quently alluded to ‘‘ the awfully sudden 
death of my brother Talfourd. He was 
sitting, as I do now, discharging the same 
duty in which I am engaged, and in the 
act of addressing the grand jury, when in 
an instant that eloquent tongue was ar- 
rested by the hand of death, and that ge- 
nerous, unselfish heart was cold. Surely 
nothing can exemplify more strikingly the 
uncertainty of life. There he was sitting, 
as I am now, administering justice—people 
were trembling at the thought of having to 
come before him, but in a minute his 
function was over, and he was gone to his 
own account. Gentlemen, as he was the 
leader of another circuit, and 1 believe had 
never visited this as a judge, he was pro- 
bably not much known to you either at 
the bar or on the bench. His literary per- 
formances you can scarcely be ignorant of; 
but, indeed, he was much more than 
merely a distinguished leader, an eminent 
judge, or a great ornament of our literature. 

e had one ruling purpose of his life,— 
the doing good to his fellow-creatures in 
hisgeneration. He was eminently courteous 
and kind, generous, simple-hearted, of 
great modesty, of the strictest honour, 
and of spotless integrity.’’ 

He was created a Doctor of Civil Law 
by the University of Oxford, on the 20th 
June 1844, 

Sir T. N. Talfourd married, in 1822, 
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the daughter of John Towell Rutt, esq. of 
Clapton, Middlesex, by whom he has left 
issue three sons and two daughters. 

Qne of his sons, who was named Lamb 
after his old friend, died in infancy. 

His funeral took place at the Cemetery, 
Norwood, on the 20th of March. In the 
first carriage following the hearse were 
the three sons of the deceased, Francis 
Talfourd, esq., Wm. Talfourd, esq., Thos. 
Noon Talfourd, esq., and P. Talfourd, 
esq., his brother. The second carriage 
contained Paterson Rutt, esq., Northcote 
Rutt, esq., John Salter, esq., and Wm. 
Salter, esq., his brothers-in-law. In the 
remaining carriages were several private 
friends of the deceased, the Rev. George 
Hamilton, who officiated at the interment, 
and Messrs. Sansom, his first and second 
clerks. The only private carriages that 
followed were those of the deceased, Mr. 
Justice Wightman, Mr. Baron Platt, Chas. 
Kean, esq. and Mr. Bickersteth, R.A. 





Vice-ApMIRAL ELLioT. 

Lately. Aged 86, Vice-Admiral Robert 
Elliot, on the reserved half-pay list. 

The deceased was brother of Major- 
General Henry Elliot, and was born in 
Roxburghshire in Oct. 1767. He entered 
the service in July, 1781, on board the 
Dunkirk, flag-ship at Plymouth, and served 
as midshipman on the North American 
and Home stations in the Diomede 44, 
Thisbe, Edgar 74, Hector 74, Robust 74, 
and Bellerophon 74. Having passed his 
examination in 1788, he was promoted, 
July 13, 1793, to a lieutenancy in the 
Savage sloop, and two years later became 
first of the Greyhound 32. Having as- 
sumed the command, Dec. 26, 1796, of 
the Plymouth hired armed lugger, Mr. 
Elliot, in March, 1797, took (and was 
officially reported for his great activity and 
successful exertions on the occasion) the 
privateers Epervier of 7 guns, and L’Amitié 
of 14 guns. He was promoted to the rank 
of Commander in the Good Design, ano- 
ther hired armed lugger, Feb. 14, 1801, 
and for his services in that vessel he ob- 
tained the Egyptian gold medal. Having 
been appointed, April 11, 1804, to the 
Lucifer bomb, he proceeded to the Medi- 
terranean, and, after entering the Darda- 
nelles, was particularly active off the island 
of Prota, where he assisted, Feb. 27, 1807, 
in covering the landing of the boats pre- 
viously to an attack on the enemy, whose 
retreat he was subsequently, with the 
launches of the squadron under his orders, 
employed to ‘intercept. He afterwards 
hoisted the flag of Sir Alexander Ball, 
whom he assisted in carrying on the port 
duties at Valetta, until posted, June 27, 
1808, into the Porcupine 24. During the 
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ensuing five years Captain Elliot was very 
actively employed. His last appointment 
was, Oct. 20, 1813, to the Surveillante 38, 
in which frigate he served off the north 
coast of Spain. He went on half-pay in 
March, 1814; obtained the Captain’s good- 
service pension Feb. 19, 1842; and was 
admitted to the out-pension of Greenwich 
Hospital July 15, 1844. His assumption 
of flag-rank took place Nov. 9, 1846, and 
the good-service pension wasagain awarded 
to him in 1851. Rear-Admiral Elliot had 
for the last twelve or fifteen years been 
perfectly blind—a misfortune partly attri- 
butable to his service in Egypt. 

He married Anne, daughter of Andrew 
Hilley, esq. of Plymouth, by whom he 
had, with two daughters, one son, the pre- 
sent Commander Robert Hilley Elliot, R.N. 





Rear-ADMIRAL FALcon. 

Jan.11. In Westbourne-terrace, Lon- 
don, Gordon Thomas Falcon, esq. Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue. 

Rear-Admiral Falcon had served on full 
pay for 32 years. He entered the navy in 
1794, as A.B. on board the Sheerness, 
Capt. Wm. George Fairfax, the flag-ship 
in the channel of Rear-Adm. Henry Har- 
vey, and having soon attained the rating 
of midshipman, accompanied the former 
officer into the Repulse and Venerable, 
74’s, the latter bearing the flag of Admiral 
Duncan, with whom he participated in the 
battle off Camperdown, Oct. 11,1797. He 
followed the admiral into the Kent, 74; 
and during his attachment to that ship, he 
was lent for three months, in 1798, as 
acting Lieutenant to the Champion 20, 
Capt. Henry Raper. In May, 1799, he 
joined the Busy 18, and in Sept. following 
the Hyena frigate, and on May 15, 1800, 
he was confirmed Lieutenant into the 
Wright armed ship. He was subsequently 
appointed, Aug. 23, 1800, to the Andro- 
meda 32; June 9, 1802, to the Cambrian 
40, and July 21, 1803, to the Leander 50, 
both flag-ships of Sir Andrew Mitchell ; in 
1806 to the Leopard 50; in 1808 to the 
Barfleur 98 ; in 1809 to the Ganges 78, 
and Barfleur again, bearing each the flag 
of Hon. George Cranfield Berkeley. While 
in the Leander Mr. Falcon assisted, under 
Capt. John Talbot, at the capture, Feb. 
23, 1805, of the Ville de Milan, French 
frigate of 46 guns, and the simultaneous 
re-capture of her prize, the Cleopatra 32 ; 
and when with Capt. S. P. Humphreys, 
in the Leopard, he was one of the officers 
sent to search the United States’ frigate 
Chesapeake for deserters, after that vessel 
had struck her colours, March 22, 1807. 
On March 8, 1811, while acting as Captain 
of the Macedonian 38, he was made Com- 
mander into the Melpomene, troop-ship. 

10 
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Attaining post rank, Oct. 29, 1813, he 
soon afterwards joined the Leander 50, 
and on March 14, 1814, obtained command 
of the Cyane of 32 guns and 171 men. 
After a furious action off Madeira, in which, 
besides being much cut to pieces, she sus- 
tained a loss of 6 men killed and 13 
wounded, that vessel, together with her 
consort the Levant, of 20 guns and 131 
men, was unfortunately captured by the 
American ship Constitution, of 54 guns 
and 469 men, Feb. 20, 1815. Captain 
Falcon consequently became a prisoner of 
war, but, peace soon restoring him to 
liberty, he returned home, and was after- 
wards appointed, June 24, 1817, to the 
Tyne 26, in which vessel, in Oct. 1820, he 
brought from South America to England 
specie to the amount of nearly 700,000/. ; 
March 1, 1823, to the Isis 50, lying at 
Chatham ; June 23, 1823, to the Spartiate 
76,and Aug. 21, 1825, Wellesley 74, flag- 
ships of Sir George Eyre, on the South 
American station; and May 1, 1833, to 
the San Josef 110, and Sept. 5, 1835, to 
the Royal Adelaide 104, bearing each the 
flag of Sir Wm. Hargood, commander-in- 
chief at Plymouth, where he continued 
until paid off, April 30, 1836. On Feo. 
17, 1845, he was employed as Captain of 
the Royal Sovereign yacht, and Superin- 
tendent of the Dockyard at Pembroke ; he 
was promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral 
in Aug. 1848. 

Admiral Falcon married, Oct. 7, 1834, 
Louisa, widow of Captain Cursham, and 
daughter of the late Richard Morrick, esq. 
of Runcton, co. Sussex, by whom he had 
issue. 





Lrevut.-GENERAL James Hay, C.B. 

Feb. 25. At his seat, near Kilburn, co. 
Longford, Lieut.-General James Hay, C.B. 
Colonel of the 79th Highlanders. 

He was appointed Cornet in the 16th 
Dragoons June 10, 1795; Lieutenant 
April 26, 1798; Captain Feb. 28, 1805; 
and Major in the same regiment Jan. 2, 
1812. He served in Spain and Portugal, 
was present at the passage of the Douro 
and capture of Oporto, in the affair with 
the French rear-guard near Salamanca, 
the battle of Talavera, the actions at Re- 
dinha, Gondeixa, Foz d’ Avouce, and Sabu- 
gal; the battle of Fuentes d’Onor ; and 
commanded the regiment in an affair with 
the lancers De Berg, near Especia, where 
he took their colonel, a chef d’escadron, 
and 79 prisoners, and “ particularly dis- 
tinguished himself,’’ as stated in the Duke 
of Wellington’s despatches. On going 
into action at Salamanca he had his right 
arm broken. He commanded the regi- 
ment during the siege of Burgos, and was 
several times engaged with the enemy, 
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and again at Monasterio, in the retreat to 
Portugal, when the regiment composed 
the rear gudfd, and suffered severely. He 
again commanded the regiment at the bat- 
tles of Vittoria, the Nivelle, and the Nive, 
the passage of the Bidassoa and Adour, 
and entry into Bordeaux. He received a 
gold medal and clasp for the battles of 
Vittoria and the Nive; and for his ser- 
vices was promoted Lieut.-Colonel, Feb. 
18, 1813. He afterwards served the cam- 
paign of 1815, and commanded the 16th 
Lancers at Quatre-Bras and Waterloo, 
where he was so severely wounded that it 
was eight days before he could be re- 
moved from the field of battle into Brus- 
sels. 

Having been for some years on the 
half-pay of the 16th Dragoons, he was 
promoted to the rank of Major-General 
Nov. 23, 1841, and to that of Lieut.- 
General in 1851. 





Masor-GEneERAL Gopwin, C.B. 

Oct. 26. At Simla in Bengal, aged 69, 
Major-General Henry Godwin, C.B. Com- 
mander of the Sirhind Division of the 
Bengal army. 

General Godwin entered the army in 
Oct. 1799 as Ensign in the 9th Foot, with 
which he served on the expedition to the 
Ferrol in 1800; in that to Hanover in 
1805; and in Portugal from Sept. 1808 
to July 1809, including the passage of the 
Douro, having attained his company in 
March 1808. In 1810 he marched with 
the light company in a flank battalion 
from Gibraltar to the first defence of 
Tarifa. He was a volunteer with Lord 
Blayney from Gibraltar on the expedition 
to Malaga, and present at the attack on 
the fortress of Fuengarola. In 1811 he 
proceeded again to Tarifa, in command of 
the two flank companies, to join the force 
under Lord Lynedoch, and was present 
at the battle of Barrosa, and severely 
wounded. For that battle he received the 
war-medal with one clasp; and for his 
general services in the Peninsula he was 
nominated a Companion of the Bath. 

On the 26th May, 1814, he was pro- 
moted to a majority in the 5th West India 
regiment, from which he was removed to 
the 41st Foot on the 30th Nov. 1815. 

In 1822 he embarked in command of 
the 41st for Madras. In 1824 he joined 
Sir Archibald Campbell with that regiment 
in the invasion of the Burmese empire, 
and he served throughout that war, from 
the landing and capture of Rangoon until 
the peace made in Feb. 1826, and during 
its progress he was employed in six several 
commands against the enemy. In Oct. 
1824 he embarked with a force from Ran- 
goon to capture the province of Martaban, 
Gent, Mac, Vou, XLI. 
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where he stormed its strongly fortified 
town, taking thirty-two pieces of heavy 
ordnance and other arms. On the 8th 


Feb. 1825, he captured the fortified posi- 


tion of Tantabain, taking 36 pieces of ar- 
tillery and other arms. He was also 
present in every action with the enemy 
(except those in Dec. 1824, when he was 
still employed at Martaban), particalarly 
at Sembike on the Ist Dec. 1825, when in 
command of the advanced guard he carried 
the front face of the enemy’s position. He 
commanded the Ist Brigade of the Madras 
division, and was twice thanked by the 
Governor-General in Council. He was 
placed on half-pay of the 87th Foot, June 
25, 1827. 

He attained the rank of Colonel, Jan. 
10, 1837, and that of Major-General Nov. 
9, 1846. He afterwards held the brevet 
of Lieut.-General, but he was one of those 
in whose cases it was cancelled in the year 
1852. 

On the breaking out of the second Bur- 
mese war in the spring of 1852, General 
Godwin, as an officer of experience in that 
country, was selected to command the 
Bengal division of the army. He arrived 
in the Rangoon river at the beginning of 
April. During the same month he effected 
the capture of the town of Rangoon. “ No 
man,’’ remarks Capt. Laurie in his nar- 
rative of the war, ‘* bore the fatigues of 
the day better than the gallant General ; 
he was busy everywhere, animating their 
troops by his presence.’’ The struggle 
was decided by the storming of the Great 
Pagoda, as noticed in the memoir of Capt. 
Latter in our present number. On the 
19th May the town of Bassein was 
stormed, and on the 4th of June that of 
Pegu. His reputation subsequently suf- 
fered, from the lingering progress of the 
war. It is affirmed, however, that he 
acted strictly in obedience to orders: and 
Lord Dalhousie has distinctly expressed 
his full approval of General Godwin’s 
conduct, Whatever objections may be 
taken to the employment of aged com- 
manders, General Godwin in activity of 
mind and body was as young as his Aide 
de Camps. The manner in which his 
death has been caused bears evidence to 
his activity. It was by overheating him- 
self with exercise that his fatal malady was 
originated. This occurred during a visit 
to General Sir W. M. Gomm, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, at Simlah. The Delhi 
Gazette of the 29th Oct. contained the 
following announcement :— 

** With deep sorrow—a sorrow sacred 
to the memory of rare private worth and 
recorded public merit—the Commander- 
in-Chief in India makes known to the 
army the death, at + after brief but 
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severe illness, of Major General Godwin, 
C.B., commanding the Sirhind division, 
and recently holding chief command of 
the combined field force which achieved 
the conquest of Pegu. 

“Sir William Gomm feels assured that 
the army at large will regret with him the 
sudden departure from amid its ranks of 
a distinguished soldier, a gallant leader, 
and an ardent promoter of its interests ; 
while some, perhaps, will mourn with his 
Excellency over the loss of a long-tried 
and justly-valued friend, faithful and true 
from youth upwards to the close of an 
useful and honoured life. 

‘“©W. M. Gomm, Geueral, 
*¢ Commander-in-Chief East Indies.”’ 

The honorary title of a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath, and the command of 
H.M.’s 20th Foot, had been recently con- 
ferred on General Godwin by the authori- 
ties at home; but death had already pre- 
vented the reception of these rewards of 
the veteran’s warfare. 





Cotonet Mountain, C.B. 

Febd.8. At Futtyghur, aged 57, Colonel 
Armine Simcoe Henry Mountain, C.B.; 
Adjutant-general to her Majesty’s Forces 
in India, and Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 

He was the fourth and youngest son of 
the Right Rev. Jacob Mountain, D.D., 
the first Bishop of Quebec, by Elizabeth 
Mildred Wall Kentish, coheiress of Bard- 
field Hall, Essex. He was born at Quebec, 
Feb. 4, 1797; and received a military edu- 
eation in Germany. He there acquired 
gteat facility in languages; and he spoke 
and wrote most of the European and seve- 
ral of the Oriental tongues. He went out 
to India as Military Secretary to Sir Colin 
Halkett; became Aide-de-Camp to Lord 
William Bentinck; and served as Adju- 
tant-general in the Chinese war, under 
Lord Gough, where he received three balls 
through his body. He returned to Eng- 
land with the wreck of the 26th regiment; 
which he soon made one of the first in the 
army, and continued to command it, as 
Lieut.-Colonel, until he went out again to 
India as Aide-de-Camp to Lord Dalhousie, 
then Governor-General. He was soon 
after appointed Adjutant-General. He 
corhmanded a brigade at Chillianwallah, 
and received the warm thanks of Lord 
Gough for a brilliant and gallant charge 
which secured tht victory. On the next 
day he was wounded throtigh the left 
hand, by the accidental discharge of a 
pistol when mounting his charger, After 
the successful termination of the battle of 
Gujerat he was promoted to the command 
of a division under General Sir Walter 
Gilbert, and sent by him in pursuit of the 
enemy. 


OstruARy—Col. Mountain, C.B.—Capt. Latter. 
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Colonel Mountain was taken ill on the 
29th Jan. last, when on march with the 
Commander-in-Chief from Cawnpore to 
Futtyghur, and he died, of fever, when in 
camp at the ped op 

In a general ordet issued on the same 
day, the Commander-in-Chief made the 
following remarks :—“ Doubtless, the im- 
portant duties of the depattment over 
which Coloael Mountain has presided 
through a course of five yeats have been 
discharged with equal punctuality by va- 
rious predecessors, and with equal regard 
for the discipline and honour of the army ; 
but rarely, if ever, exhibiting that intimate 
blending of urbanity of demeanour and 
considerate feeling with unflinching stea- 
diness of purpose and impaftiality un- 
swerving in the performance of those not 
unfrequently onerous and painful duties. 
The Commander-in-Chief has no need to 
record for information in India, or of her 
Majesty’s army generally, that the able 
official adviser and friend whose loss he is 
deploring served as head of the same de- 
partment throughout the Chinese war of 
1840-2, and held command of a brigade 
throughout that of the Punjab in 1848-9; 
was with the force under Sir Walter Gil- 
bert, in command of a division; and uni- 
formly acquitted himself, in each of those 
important trusts, with the sound judg- 
ment and soldier-like ardour which never 
failed to animate him wherever the oppor- 
tunity offered. In all the social relatioris 
of life Colonel Mountain made himself 
extensively beloved and universally re- 
spected and esteemed; and Sir William 
Gomm feels well assured that his depar- 
ture will be sincerely and deeply regretted 
by numbers of all classes and orders of 
society in India as well as at home.” 

He was twice marfied: first to Jean, 
daughter of the Rt. Rev. Thomas Lewis 
O’ Beirne, Lord Bishop of Meath; secondly 
to Annie, elder daughter of Colonel Dun- 
das, of Carron Hall, Falkirk. 





Caprain LATTER. 

Dec. 8. At Prome, in Burmah, in his 
37th year, Capt. Thomas Latter, of the 67th 
Bengal Native Infantry, Deputy Commis- 
sioner at that place. 

He was the only son of the late Major 
Barré Latter and Juliana Ann his wife, 
sister to the Rev. Richard Jeffreys, Rector 
of Cockfield, near Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Captain Latter having obtained a direct 
appointment to Bengal, went out in 1836, 
at the age of 19, a finished scholar and 
classic, having been educated under his 
maternal uncle, the Rev. Charles Jeffreys, 
second Wrangler and Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He was ordered to 


join the 48th Native Infantry at Delhi, 
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from which regiment he changed in 1837 
to the 67th Bengal N.I. then in Arracan, 
in which province, having a remarkable 
talent for languages, and being very stu- 
dious, he became a first-rate Burmese 
scholar, and published a Grammar of that 
language, which was very highly esteemed. 

His communications on the subject of 
Buddhist remains, medals, and other mat- 
ters have been frequently published and 
referred to in various periodicals of the day. 

On the opening of negotiations with the 
Burmese, previously to the breaking out 
of the late war, he was attached to Com- 
modore Lambert’s expedition as chief in- 
terpreter, in which office ‘‘ he discharged 
his functions to the entire satisfaction of 
the Government (see Government Dis- 
patches, April 28, 1852), having been un- 
wavering in his efforts to maintain peace.” 

On the commencement of hostilities he 
was made interpreter to General Godwin, 
in which position “ he added to his claims 
by the duty which he well performed on 
the assault of the great Pagoda at Ran- 
goon.”’ The particulars have already been 
ponees in Laurie’s ‘‘ Burmese War,” 

ut, having been fayoured with a copy of 
the letter which he wrote on the occasion 
to his mother, we shall prefer to relate 
them in his own words :— 
** Rangoon, April 17, 1852. 

‘* My dearest Mother,—As the dispatches 
are going off I write a few lines to tell you 
I am quite safe and untouched. The storm- 
ing of the great Pagoda took place the day 
before yesterday, and I have not had a 
moment to spare since the place fell into 
our hands, 

‘“‘T have time to say little, except that 
at my earnest suggestion the General 
changed his plans, and stormed at the 
point I pointed out to him. I told him 
that his men were suffering greatly from 
the enemy’s guns, and that, if he would 
allow me to lead on the storm in the 
direction which I pointed out, he should 
be inside in twenty minutes. After much 
hesitation he agreed to it. I led the for- 
lorn hope ; the first fifty that followed me 
had twenty-eight knocked down by the 
first volley. We stormed in the face of 
three plateaus of musketeers; and one poor 
officer (Lieut. Doran), a young man who 
rushed up +o support me, was knocked 
over within two feet of me, with seven 
bullets in him; the next who came and 
joined me (Col. Cootes), 18th Royal Irish, 
was shot in two places, and his life was 
only saved by a bullet striking the muzzle 
of his pistol in his belt, and taking a piece 
out. When the General came up it was 
about seventeen minutes, and, as I had 
kept my word, I kept away from meeting 
him. So, after some time, one of his 
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A.D.C.’s, who had been sent to find me 
out, took me up, and the dear good man 
shook me warmly by the hand and said, 
‘ Latter, I thank you, not only for your 
advice but your gallantry—you have saved 
us a great many of our men,’ And now, 
with best love, in great haste, believe me 
ever your most affectionate and dutiful 
son, Tuomas LatTrTer.” 

At the storming of Bassein, on the 19th 
of May, Capt. Latter was again employed. 
While holding a parley with the Burmese, 
he was struck down by a spent ball, and 
the non-commissioned officer who accom- 
panied him was killed and fell over him, 
so that for some time he was supposed to 
be slain, Subsequently he accompanied 
the expedition to Pegu, as related in 
Laurie’s ‘‘ Second Burmese War,”’ p. 179, 
where he is spoken of as ‘‘ our Chevalier 
Bayard, ‘ sans peur et sans reproche.’’’ 

For the last year of his life he had oc- 
cupied the post of Deputy Commissioner 
at Prome; where (in the words of Captain 
D’Oyly of his own regiment,) he has met 
the subtle falsehood and crafty policy of 
the court of Ava with a sagacity that few 
could equal. The same gentleman, who 
has known him intimately since 1848, 
declares that he shall be always ready to 
record his testimony to Captain Latter’s 
eminent abilities, untiring energy, his reso- 
lution, and dauntless spirit. The govern- 
ment of Ava have for months been com- 
passing his assassination: and on the 
approach of the very night in which it 
was accomplished, after dining with Mr. 
Wilson, a medical officer attached to the 
4th Sikh regiment, on wishing him “ Good 
night,’’ he said, “ It is well for you that 
you can go to bed surrounded by your 
Sikhs ; I can never lay my head down on 
my pillow without thinking I may never 
wake.” He went to bed about eleven 
o’clock. About two o’clock a.m. one of 
the sentries over the treasure heard one 
ejaculation from the bed which alarmed 
him. He, not liking to leave his post, 
called to Captain Latter, and receiving no 
reply he roused the Treasury guard, which 
consisted of eight men, who immediately 
fellin. He then ran to the bed; he saw 
no one, but called for the servants, two of 
whom came running to the spot : one was 
a German, and the other a Hindostanee 
servant. The former ran to the treasury, 
and seizing the light returned to his mas- 
ter’s bed. Captain Latter was then dying ; 
he just raised his eyes to his servant's face 
and expired without a movement. The 
medical men are all of opinion that a 
wound in the throat was the first received; 
that it was the only fatal one, and that 
death must have been almost instantaneous. 
There were four other wounds. 
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A slanderous statement having appeared 
in the papers to the effect that the murder 
of this gallant officer was to be attributed, 
not to political motives, but to the revenge 
of a relation of some females with whom he 
was falsely said to have had intrigues, his 
uncle, the Rev. R. Jeffreys, has published 
a letter, in which he says : 

“This story was no doubt devised by 
the wily court of Ava, who instigated, or 
its emissaries who perpetrated, the deed, 
in hopes of diverting attention, and avert- 
ing from themselves the deserved ven- 
geance. It was eagerly caught at by the 
author of an unprincipled Indian journal, 
the Calcutta Citizen. It is utterly un- 
worthy of notice as an explanation of the 
sad occurrence. Had such been Captain 
Latter’s propensities he might have in- 
dulged them, as too many have done, and 
not a few in high positions, to their full ex- 
tent without at all endangering his personal 
safety. The true explanation is—that this 
gallant public officer, who was well known 
to be a marked object of fear and hatred 
of the Burmese government—many plots 
against whose life had been discovered and 
frustrated, and more than one actual at- 
tempt made—on one occasion the bullet 
of the assassin just missing him, and the 
wadding striking his horse—did at last fall 
a victim to the blow of an emissary of 
the wily and perfidious court of Ava. I 
might go on to show how abhorrent the 
life attributed to him was to his pursuits ; 
how he spent short intervals of leisure 
that he could snatch from his arduous 
public duties in the pursuits of literature 
and science ; bow, with the view of exalt- 
ing the British character for science in 
the eyes of the Burmese, and affording 
entertaining instruction to the natives and 
the soldiery, he had procured from Eng- 
land expensive philosophical apparatus, 
and shortly before his death was in cor- 
respondence for more; how, besides his 
public merit as a soldier, which no one 
disputes, he was known to a large private 
circle, who could testify to his worth in 
the endearing relations of husband, father, 
and friend—I might confidently appeal to 
the whole Indian society, where his gen- 
tlemanly manners made him a welcome 
guest in the houses of the most scrupulous 
and refined; I might refer to the volumes 
of uninterrupted correspondence with his 
pious parent, containing his feelings on 
subjects of a far higher nature, which are 
now her only consolation, and which she 
values very far beyond all the honours he 
gained in his short but brilliant career.” 

Captain Latter was buried at Prome 
with military honours on the afternoon of 
the 8th Dec. the Brigadier ordering all 
officers not on duty, with the exception 
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of commanding officers and adjutants, to 
attend the funeral. The coffin was placed 
on a gun-carriage, and drawn to within 
a short distance of the burying-ground, 
whence it was carried by a party of the 
Fusiliers. The service was performed by 
the Rev. Mr. Burney, and it was interesting 
to observe, when he came to the words 
‘* Dust to dust,’’ that many of the native 
sepoys of the 67th pressed forward to 
mark their respect by sprinkling earth 
upon the coffin. 

Captain Latter was married in Dec. 
1846 to his first cousin, Charlotte Eliza- 
beth Law, third daughter of Francis Law, 
esq. formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, 
and late of Bedgbury Park, Kent, by 
whom he had one daughter, Dolores 
Charlotte, both of whom he survived. 





Coronet C. E. Gorpon, R. H. Art. 

March 15. On the railway at Crewe, 
aged 67, Colonel Charles Edward Gordon, 
of the Royal Horse Artillery. 

He was one of the sons of Charles 
Gordon, esq. of Wardhouse, co. Aberdeen. 

He was appointed Second Lieutenant in 
the Artillery on the 8th Sept., and First 
Lieutenant on the 6th Dec. 1803; Cap- 
tain on the 17th March, 1812; Brevet 
Major July 22nd, 1830; Lieut.-Colonel 
Nov. 24th, 1839. 

He was on service in the Peninsula 
from May, 1813, until the close of the 
war, including the defence of Cadiz, siege 
of St. Sebastian, passage of the Bidassoa, 
Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes. He was also 
engaged in the occupation of Bourdeaux, 
the affairs on the Dordogne, and the in- 
vestment of Blaye. He received the silver 
war medal with four clasps. He afterwards 
served in Canada, and was Assistant Adju- 
tant-General, in Ireland, until 1851, when 
he was made Colonel of the Artillery. 

Colonel Gordon had been on a visit to 
his brother, Vice-Admiral Sir James Alex- 
ander Gordon, Lieut.-Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital, and was on his return to 
his residence at Glenburn Castle, in Kin- 
cardineshire, when his death took place. 
He wasyriding in a third-class carriage ; 
and wien waiting at Stafford, a drunken 
man, who had already misconducted him- 
self in another compartment of the car- 
riage, was forced into his company, after 
some altercation with the inspector. 
About ten minutes after, Colonel Gordon’s 
head was seen to droop, and on the train 
arriving at Crewe, it was ascertained that 
he was dead. A coroner’s inquest was 
held, and a verdict returned, that he died 
from natural causes. The body was 
brought to town, and deposited in the 
mausoleum of Greenwich Hospital; but 
three days after, it was exhumed, and 
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again sent to Crewe to be subjected to a 
second inquiry. On this occasion Sir 
John Liddell, M.D. Physician to Green- 
wich Hospital, deposed that he had made 
a post mortem examination, and found 
that death had been caused by an affection 
of the heart, to which the deceased had 
long been subject, and any sudden ex- 
citement would be likely to cause death ; 
but in consequence of the evidence that 
had been given respecting the conduct 
of the inspector at Stafford, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of manslaughter against 
him, and the Coroner issued a warrant for 
his apprehension in order to his being 
tried at the ensuing assizes at Chester. 
His trial has subsequently taken place, and 
has resulted in an acquittal. 

Colonel Gordon was father-in-law of 
William Duckett, esq. of Russell Town 
Park, co. Carlow, High Sheriff of that 
county in 1825. 





Cot. Davip James BALLINGALL, R.M. 

March 31. At Southsea, aged 64, Co- 
lonel David James Ballingall, Colonel 
Commandant of the Woolwich division of 
Royal Marines. 

He was the eldest son of the late Lieut.- 
General Ballingall. 

At the early age of 12 years he served 
as a midshipman in the St, George, the 
flag-ship of Lord Nelson, at Copenhagen, 
his father being the Colonel of Marines of 
the fleet. He was then appointed, in 1803, 
Second Lieutenant of Marines, and served 
in the artillery companies of the corps on 
the coast of Norway, in the North Seas, 
and the blockading of Calais, Boulogne, 
Dieppe, and Havre, when he was fre- 
quently engaged with the enemy’s flotilla. 
He next served in the West Indies and 
Gulf of Mexico ; was present at the cap- 
ture of the Marengo and Belle Poule; at 
the boarding and capture of two French 
privateer luggers; and on the field of 
Vimiera, 21st Aug. 1808. He volunteered 
26th Feb. 1809, in the boats of the Resist- 
ance, at the boarding and carrying La 
Mouché, French man-of-war schooner, 
under a constant fire of grape and mus- 
ketry; and in the night of the following 
day, at the cutting out of four French 
luggers, laden with supplies for the divi- 
sion of Marshal Soult, from the harbour 
of Santa Clara, on the north coast of Spain. 
He landed 10th March, 1809, at the head 
of the Marines from the Resistance; carried 
a battery of four guns, and assisted in the 
capture and blowing-up of a French man- 
of-war schooner, and destroyed her con- 
voy laden with supplies for the French 
army. Subsequently, at the siege of Cadiz, 
he landed and destroyed the platform of 
the battery of Estapona, near Malaga. 
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From April 10th, 1832, to 2lst May, 
1832, he commanded the Royal Marines 
occupying the castles of Naupole de Ro- 
mania, with an allied garrison of French 
and Russians, during an attack made by an 
insurrectionary force of five thousand Al- 
banians, under Demetrius Greva. 
Subsequently, he was sent out to the 
Lakes of Canada as senior officer of Ma- 
rines during the late insurrection in that 
colony, when he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. On his re- 
turn to England he was personally selected 
to proceed with a battalion of Royal Ma- 
rines to Ireland, where he commanded 
from 1844 to 1846. In 1849 he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Colonel Second 
Commandant, and in 1851 he was ap- 
pointed as Colonel Commandant to the 
Woolwich Division, and shortly after re- 
tired on full pay from that command. 





Ligvut.-CoLONEL MONYPENNY. 

March 15. In Lansdown Crescent, Ken- 
sington Park, aged 57, Thomas Gybbon 
Monypenny, esq. of Hole House, Rolven- 
den, Kent, Lieut.-Colonel of the West 
Kent Light Infantry, a Deputy-Lieutenant 
of Kent, and a magistrate for the counties 
of Kent and Sussex. 

This gentleman was descended from the 
ancient Scotish family of Monypenny of 
Pitmillie, co. Fife. His grandfather’s 
grandfather, Capt. James Monypenny, 
R.N. settled in Kent on marrying, in 1714, 
Mary, daughter of Robert Gybbon, esq. 
of Hole House, Rolvenden. His father, 
Thomas Monypenny, esq. of Maytham 
Hill, Kent, died in 1814, having married 
Catharine, daughter of Isaac Rutton, esq. 
of Ospringe and Whitehills, Kent. 

Colonel Monypenny was born at Hawk- 
hurst in 1797. He entered the army at 
an early age, and served as an Ensign in 
the 13th regiment of Foot at the battle of 
Waterloo, where he was slightly wounded. 

Mr. Monypenny became a candidate for 
the borough of Rye at the general election 
of 1835, in opposition to the former 
member Mr. Edward Barrett Curteis. He 
polled 101 votes, and Mr. Curteis was 
elected by 211. At the next election, in 
1837, Mr. Monypenny was elected, Mr. 
Curteis not going to a poll. He sat until 
the dissolution in 1841, and then retired ; 
whereupon Mr. Curteis recovered his seat, 
defeating the new Conservative candidate, 
Mr. Charles Hay Frewen. 

Colonel Monypenny enjoyed the esteem 
of his neighbours as a country gentleman 
of polished manners, and is represented 
by those who best knew him as a kind and 
indulgent father and a most benevolent 
friend of the poor. 

He married, Jan. 8, 1818, his cousin 
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Silvestra-Rose, eldest daughter of Robert 
Monypenny, esq. of Merrington Place, 
Rolvenden ; by whom he had issue four 
sons and three daughters. Of the latter, 
the eldest, Silvestra- Elizabeth, was married 
in 1843 to Francis Thomas le Touzel, esq. 
of the Cape Mounted Riflemen, and died 
in 1848. 

He is succeeded by his eldest son, Capt. 
Robert Thomas Gybbon Monypenny, born 
in 1822. 

The body of the deceased was interred 
in Rolvenden church. 


Auprey WitLLiAM BEAvucLeERK, Esa. 

Feb. 1. In his 53rd year, Aubrey Wil- 
liam Beauclerk, .esq. of Ardglass Castle, 
co. Down, and St. Leonard’s Forest, 
Sussex, formerly M.P. for East Surrey. 

Mr. Beauclerk was descended from Lord 
Sydney Beauclerk, fifth son of Charles first 
Duke of St. Alban’s, and was the son and 
heir of Charles George Beauclerk, esq. 
who died on Christmas day, 1845, by 
Emily Charlotte, daughter of William 
Ogilvie, esq. by Emily Mary, Duchess 
dowager of Leinster. 

In early life he held a commission in 
the army, and attained the rank of Major, 
but retired many years ago. 

Major Beauclerk was proposed as a 
candidate for East Surrey at the first elec- 
tion after the Reform Act, in 1832, and 
was returned with Mr. Briscoe, another 
gentleman of Liberal politics, after a con- 
test which terminated thus :— 

John Ivatt Briscoe, esq. 1643 
Major A. W. Beauclerk 1155 
Jeffreys Thomas Allen, esq. 835 
John Lainson, esq. . 244 

In 1835 he was rechosen after another 
struggle, in which the Conservative candi- 
date, Mr. Alsager, was placed at the head 
of the poll, to the exclusion of Mr. Bris- 
coe :-— 

Richard Alsager, esq. 1578 
Aubrey W. Beauclerk, esq. 1324 
John Ivatt Briscoe, esq. 1200 


And the Conservatives continuing to in- 
crease in strength Mr. Beauclerk did not 
encounter the contest in 1837. His 
opinions had gone to the full extent of the 
Radical reformers, being in favour of the 
ballot, of short parliaments, and the aboli- 
tion of tithes. 

He married first, Ida, third daughter of 
Sir Charles Forster Goring, Bart. ; and by 
that lady, who died April 23, 1839, he 
had issue one son, Aubrey de Vere, born 
in 1837, and three daughters, Ida, who 
died in 1844, Diana, and Augusta. 

Major Beauclerk married, secondly, 
Dec. 7, 1840, Rosa, daughter of Joshua 
Robinson, esq. who survives him. 


Francis Epw. Hurt, Ese. 

March 22. At Alderwasley, Derbyshire, 
aged 73, Francis Edward Hurt, esq. 

He was born on the 11th Feb. 1781, 
and was the eldest son of Francis Hurt, 
esq. of Alderwasley, by Mary, daughter of 
Mr. Thomas Gill, of Wirksworth, apo- 
thecary. He succeeded his father on the 
5th Jan. 1801, and filled the office of High 
Sheriff of Derbyshire in 1814. 

He married, Oct. 27, 1802, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Richard Arkwright, 
esq. of Willersley,in the same county, and 
by that lady, who died on the 30th Jan. 
1838, he had issue one son and seven 


-daughters. Of the latter, Mary, the eldest, 


was married in 1828 to the Hon. and Rev. 
Robert Eden, now Lord ‘Auckland, and 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, by whom she 
has a very numerous family. 

His son, Francis Hurt, esq. was born 
in 1803, and married in 1829 Cecilia, 
daughter of Richard Norman, esq. of Mel- 
ton Mowbray, co. Leic. and niece to the 
Duke of Rutland, by whom he has a nu- 
merous family. He was one of the mem- 
bers for the Southern Division of Derby- 
shire in the Parliament of 1837-41. 


Tuomas Goop.akg, Esa, 

Feb.7. At Letcomb, Berkshire, aged 78, 
Thomas Goodlake, esq. a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant of that county, and a 
magistrate for Wiltshire. 

He was born on the 9th April, 1776, 
and was the son and heir of Thomas Good- 
lake, esq. of Letcomb Regis, by Catharine, 
daughter of the Rev. R. Price, Rector of 
Farnborough, Berks, and sister of Sir 
Charles Price, Bart. 

He was, for upwards of twenty years, 
Chairman of the Berkshire Quarter Ses- 
sions; and in his long and active career 
as a country magistrate, his conduct was 
ever characterized by honour, sense, and 
sound judgment. He was well known in 
the sporting world, and was the author of 
a ** Continuation of the Courser’s Manual, 
or Stud-book, containing the Pedigrees 
and Performances of Winning Dogs,”’ 
printed at Abingdon, 1833, pp. 17. 

He married, July 26, 1806, Jane, only 
child and heiress of William Yarnton 
Mills, esq. of Wadley, Berks; and by 
that lady, who died in 1808, he had issue 
an only son, his successor, Thomas Mills 
Goodlake, esq. of Wadley House and Shil- 
lingford, who served as Sheriff of Berk- 
shire in 1832 ; and married in 1828 Emilia- 
Maria, second daughter of the late Sir 
Edward Baker Baker, Bart. by the Lady 
Elizabeth FitzGerald, sister to the present 
Duke of Leinster, by whom he has issue. 
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Goreers Lowruer, Ese. 

Feb. 23. At his residence, Hampton 
hall, Somersetshire, in his 85th year, 
Gorges Lowther, esq. late of Kilrue, co. 
Meath. 

Mr. Lowther was descended from Wil- 
liam fifth son of Sir Christopher Lowther 
of Lowther, the present Earl of Lonsdale 
being descended from Sir John the eldest 
son. His grandfather, Gorges Lowther, 
esq. was father of the Irish House of 
Commons, in which he sat for fifty years. 
On his death the House, by unanimous 
vote, went into mourning for three days. 

Mr. Lowther was educated at Win- 
chester College, and at the military Col- 
lege at Angers. 

From the election in 1790 until the 
Union he was a member of the Irish par- 
liament for the borough of Ratoath in the 
county of Meath, being at the former date 
a Cornet in his Majesty’s service. 

He commenced his military career in 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, with which he 
served during the rebellion in Ireland ; 
and afterwards commanded for sixteen 
years a volunteer troop of Light Dragoons 
in the county of Hants, where he had es- 
tates, and on one occasion he was instru- 
mental in dispersing a large body of mal- 
contents on their way from Portsmouth to 
London, for which he received the thanks 
of the county. 

Since his death Mr. Lowther has been 
stated to have been the author of several 
works of a controversial character; but 
the only one we have discovered (in the 
library of the British Museum) is, The 
Proceedings at large in the Court of King’s 
Bench, in the cause The King against 
Gorges Lowther, esq. for a Libel on John 
Thomas Batt, esq. a magistrate for Wilts. 
This was printed at Mr. Lowther’s expense 
at Winchester, 8vo. pp. 164. The trial 
took place in Michaelmas term 1805; his 
offence was writing an insulting and libellous 
letter to certain magistrates of the county 
of Wilts, arising from a private matter 
not worth describing, and he was fined 100/, 

He married Julia, daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Huntingford, D.D. and niece of 
the Right Rev. George Isaac Huntingford, 
Lord Bishop of Hereford; by whom he 
has left issue five sons and four daughters. 





Epmunp R. DanieE.1, Esa. F.R.S. 

_ March 21, At Meriden Hall, near Co- 
ventry, Edmund Robert Daniell, esq. 
Commissioner of the Birmingham Court 
of Bankruptcy, and F.R.S. 

This gentleman was a brother of the late 
Professor Daniell, of King’s College, Lon- 
don; and was formerly Secretary to the 
Royal Institution. He was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple, Nov. 22, 1816; 
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and practised as an Equity draughtsman 
and conveyancer, He was appointed, in 
conjunction with Mr. Balguy, Q.C., joint 
Commissioner of the Birmingham Court 
of Bankruptcy, shortly after the passing 
of the Act, in 1842 ; from which period, 
by his legal knowledge, and courteous de- 
meanour, he has ever given the greatest 
satisfaction in the execution of that office. 

He reported the Equity side of the 
Court of Exchequer, before the Lord 
Chief Baron, during the years 1817—20, 
and his Reports were published in 1824. 
He was the author of a work on the Prac- 
tice of the High Court of Chancery, pub- 
lished in 18..; and of which a second im- 
pression, edited by T. E. Headlam, esq. 
appeared in two volumes 8vo. 1845. Also 
of, Practical Observations on the New 
Chancery Orders of the 26th Aug. 1841, 
published in that year, and a second edi- 
tion, with the subsequent Orders, in 1842 ; 
and, Considerations on Reform in Chan- 
cery, 1842. 

Mr. Daniell has left a numerous family, 





Rev. Harry Bristow Witson, D.D. 

Nov. 21. In his 80th year, the Rev. 
Harry Bristow Wilson, D.D., Rector of 
the united parishes of St. Mary Aldermary 
and St. Thomas the Apostle, in the city 
of London. 

Dr. Wilson was born on the 23d August, 
1774, the son of William Wilson, gentle- 
man, of the parish of St. Gregory, in the 
city of London. He was educated at 
Merchant-Taylors’ School, which he left 
in 1792, superannuated for election to St. 
John’s College, Oxford, but next in se- 
niority to the boy who obtained his elec« 
tion. He was admitted a commoner of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, on the 12th Feb, 
1793, and elected a scholar of that society 
on the foundation of Robert and Joan 
Trappes, on the 30th June, 1794. He 
graduated B.A. on the 10th Oct. 1796, 
and M.A. on the 23d May, 1799. On 
the 14th Feb. 1798, he was appointed 
third under-master of Merchant-Taylors’ 
school, in the city of London; and on 
the Ist Feb. 1805, second under-master. 
In 1807 we find him designated as curate 
and lecturer of St. Michael’s Bassishaw, 
Lecturer of St. Matthias’ and St. John 
the Baptist’s, and in 1814 (in addition) 
Townsend’s Lecturer at St. Michael’s 
Crooked Lane. On the 2d Aug. 1816, 
he was collated by Archbishop Manners- 
Sutton to the united parishes of St. Mary 
Aldermary and St. Thomas the Apostle, 
which he retained until his decease. He 
proceeded to the degree of B.D. on the 
Zist June, 1810; and to that of D.D. 
Jan. 14, 1818. He resigned his master- 
ship at Merehant-Taylors’ school in 1824. 
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Whilst a master of Merchant-Taylors’, 
Dr. Wilson undertook to write a history 
of that establishment, from its founda- 
tion. He was supported by a grant of 
1002. from the Merchant-Taylors’ Com- 
pany, and by a numerous body of sub- 
scribers ; and the work was completed in 
two volumes, quarto, of which the first 
appeared in 1812, and the second in 1815. 
It is a very laborious and accurate book, 
though somewhat inflated in its style, and 
extravagant in its personal eulogies. 

While engaged in this task, Dr. Wilson 
was induced to extend his researches into 
the earlier history of the Manor of the 
Rose, and the parish of St. Laurence 
Pountney, within which the school was 
established in the year 1561. The pros- 
pectus of this work is dated March, 1829. 
In 1831 the first portion was published, 
under this title, ‘‘ A History of the Parish 
of St. Laurence Pountney, London ; in- 
cluding, from documents hitherto unpub- 
lished, an account of Corpus Christi (or 
Pountney) College, in the said parish.” 
This publication consists of 288 very 
closely printed quarto pages, of which 
pp. -260—279 are supplementary to the 
history of Merchant-Taylors’ School. On 
other matters connected with the locality 
the author has enlarged with an elaborate 
minuteness almost unprecedented; and, 
though there may be a difference of opinion 
as to the necessity for printing at all some 
portions of the documentary evidences, it 
is impossible not to admire the great pains 
which Dr. Wilson devoted to the develop- 
ment of his researches, nor to regret that 
the work was not completed. It is ob- 
vious that its progress was impeded by 
the expense already incurred, and which 
added, it may be feared, to the author’s 
embarassments arising from other causes. 

In 1844, Dr. Wilson received a silver 
salver, bearing the following inscription : 
—* Presented to the Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
D.D. Rector of the united parishes of St. 
Mary Aldermary and St. Thomas the 
Apostle, in testimony of their grateful 
sense of his uniform kindness in presiding 
over their meetings, and of their apprecia- 
tion of the conscientious and faithful dis- 
charge of all his duties as pastor of the 
parish, and also for his having voluntarily 
undertaken the duties of the Afternoon 
Lectureship without any remuneration.— 
June 21st, 1844.” 

At a later period, Dr. Wilson was in a 
state of litigation with some of his pa- 
rishioners on the matter of tithes, and also 
with reference to his glebe-land, which was 
affected by the widening of Queen-street. 
On these and other subjects he issued 
a variety of pamphlets; and we now 
w“ an imperfect list of his publi- 


cations, in addition to those already men- 
tioned. 

A Sermon preached in the chapel of the 
Foundling Hospital on the 20th Jan. 1801. 

Sermons on moral subjects (28 in num- 
ber). 1807. 8vo. pp. 464. 

Two Sermons on the Death of Children. 
1810. 8vo. 

An Index to subjects not noticed, or 
imperfectly referred to, in the Index to the 
principal matters contained in the Notes 
to the Family Bible lately published under 
the direction of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 1818. 4to. 

A Sermon on behalf of the Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. 1825. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Parishioners of St. 
Thomas the Apostle in the City of Lon- 
don. 1826. Ato. 

A second Letter. 1829. 4to. 

The Sympathising High Priest. Three 
Sermons. 1828. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Parishioners of the 
united parishes of St. Mary Aldermary 
and St. Thomas the Apostle, on the non- 
payment of their Tithes. 1835. 8vo. 

To the Occupiers of Houses in the pa- 
rish of St. Thomas the Apostle, to be taken 
down for widening and improving Queen- 
street. 1848. 

Observations on the Law and Practice 
of Sequestration of Ecclesiastical Bene- 
fices ; with particular reference to a late 
case of dilapidation during sequestration. 
1836. 8vo. 

Contention for the Faith; a Sermon, 
preached 8th Oct. 1842. 

Case of the Rector of St. Thomas the 
Apostle with his parishioners. 1849. 

A Letter to the Parishioners of St. 
Thomas the Apostle. 1850. 

A Word of Counsel to persons profes- 
sing the Jewish religion within the British 
empire. 1850, 

St. Thomas the Apostle’s church-yard 
and proposed rectory: a Letter to the pa- 
rishioners of St. Thomas the Apostle, 1851. 

A Gross Job : or the case of the church- 
yard of St. Martin’s in the Vintry ; ad- 
dressed, at this conjuncture, to the con- 
sideration of the parishioners of St. Tho- 
mas the Apostle. 1852. 

Dr. Wilson married Mary-Anne, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Moore, LL.B. Minor 
Canon of St. Paul’s, and had issue two 
children, a son and a daughter. The 
former is the Rev. Henry Bristow Wilson, 
B.D. late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and for some time Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon in that university. 
He is now Rector of Great Stoughton, co. 
Huntingdon ; and is author of a Letter 
on University and College Reform, re- 
cently published, as well as other works. 
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Rev. GeorGe STANLEY Fazer, B.D. 

Jan. 27. At his residence as Master 
of Sherburn Hospital, near Durham, 
aged 80, the Rev. George Stanley Faber, 
B.D. Prebendary of Salisbury, whose the- 
ological writings, particularly those on 
Prophecy, have during more than half a 
century received a very wide and general 
acceptation. 

He was born on the 25th Oct. 1773, 
and was the eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Faber, by Anne, daughter of the Rev. 
David Traviss. He was educated by the 
Rev. Richard Hudson, M.A. at the Gram- 
mar school of Heppenholme, near Halifax, 
where he remained until he went to the 
university. He commenced his Oxford 
career at University College at the age of 
sixteen, and took his degree of B.A. when 
only nineteen. Before he had reached 
his twenty-first year, he was elected 
a Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 
He proceeded M.A. 1796, B.D. 1803. 
He served the office of Proctor in 1801; 
and in the same year, as Bampton Lec- 
turer, he preached the discourses which 
he shortly after published under the title 
of Horse Mosaicee. 

At that period the stagnation which had 
long settled over the Church of England 
was at length broken by the tempest of 
the French Revolution. The solemn time 
awakened solemn thoughts, and forgotten 
truths were preached to eager hearers. 
Foremost among the preachers in his own 
university was the young but able theolo- 
gian whose death we now record. He 
embraced, by no means as the corner- 
stone of atechnical system, but as a living 
principle of action, the Evangelical doc- 
trines of the universal necessity of con- 
version, justification by faith, and (when 
subsequent controversy had brought it 
into prominence) the sole authority of 
Scripture as the rule of faith. Such 
doctrines he proclaimed zealously and 
boldly ; teaching none other things than 
our great Reformers from Cranmer to 
Hooker did teach, and such as he read 
and heartily acknowledged in the articles 
and homilies of the Church. By this 
conduct, as well as by his able writings, 
he attracted the notice, and conciliated 
the friendship, of such able scholars as 
Bishop Burgess and Bishop Van Mildert, 
and of such excellent men as Bishop Bar- 
rington, the Marquess of Bath, Lord 
Bexley, and Dr. Routh. 

Mr. Faber was married, May 31, 1803, 
(at Marylebone Church, by Dr. Horsley, 
Bishop of St. Asaph,) to Eliza-Sophia, 
younger daughter of Major John Scott- 
Waring, of Ince, co. Chester, some time 
M.P. for Stockbridge. 

Having by this step relinquished his 
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fellowship, he went to reside with his 
father at Calverley, near Bradford, in 
Yorkshire, where, for two years, he acted 
as curate. In 1805 he was collated by 
his constant friend and patron, Bishop 
Barrington, to the vicarage of Stockton- 
upon-Tees, which he resigned three years 
after for that of Redmarshall, also in the 
county of Durham ; and in 1811 he was 
collated by the same prelate to the vicar- 
age of Longnewton, where he remained 
during twenty-one years. In 1831 Bishop 
Burgess collated Mr. Faber to a prebend 
in Salisbury cathedral; and in 1832 
Bishop Van Mildert gave him the master- 
ship of Sherburn Hospital, when he re- 
signed the rectory of Longnewton. 

Mr. Faber’s writings upon prophecy, 
and upon the principal doctrines and con- 
troversies which have successively agitated 
the Church, were continued through a 
period of more than forty years. We can 
here only give a general idea of them by 
passing their several titles under review, in 
the following (probably imperfect) chro- 
nological series :— 

Two Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Feb. 10, 1799. 

An attempt to explain, by recent events, 
Five of the Seven Vials mentioned in 
the Revelations (xvi. 1); and an Inquiry 
into the Scriptural signification of the 
word Bara (Gen. i. 1, 2). Oxford, 1799. 
8vo. 

Hore Mosaice, or, a View of the Mo- 
saical Records, with respect to their coin- 
cidence with profane antiquity, their in- 
ternal credibility, and their connexion with 
Christianity, comprehending the substance 
of eight lectures read at the lecture founded 
by the Rev. John Bampton, 1801. Two 
vols. 8vo. Second edition, 1818. 

Divine authority conferred by Episcopal 
Ordination necessary to a legitimate dis- 
charge of the Christian ministry ; a Ser- 
mon preached before the University of 
Oxford, May 16, 1801. 

A Dissertation on the Mysteries of the 
Cabyri, or the great gods of Phoenicia, 
Samothrace, Egypt, Troas, Greece, Italy, 
and Crete; being an attempt to deduce 
the several orgies of Isis, Ceres, &c. from 
the union of the rites in commemoration 
of the Deluge, &c. 1803. Twovols. 8vo. 
1 {Thoughts on the Arminian and Calvin- 
istic Controversy. 1804. 8vo. ; 

Dissertation on the Prophecies that have 
been fulfilled, are now fulfilling, or will 
hereafter be fulfilled, relative to the great 
period of 1260 years; the Papal and Ma- 
hommedan apostacies; the tyrannical 
reign of Antichrist, or the infidel Power ; 
and the Restoration of the Jews. 1806. 
Two vols. 8vo. Fourth edition 1810, 
Fifth edition 1814. z iii, 1818, 

3 
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Supplement to the same, published at 
Stockton, 1806. 8vo. 

Answer to the Reply and Strictures in 
Bicheno’s Supplement to the Signs of the 
Times. 1807. 8vo. 

A general and connected View of the 
Prophecies relating to the conversion, re- 
storation, union, and future glory of Ju- 
dah and Israel. 1808. Two vols, 8vo. 

A Dissertation on the Prophecy in Da- 
niel, generally denominated the Seventy 
Weeks. 1811. 8vo. 

A practical treatise on the Ordinary 
Operations of the Holy Spirit. 1813. 
8vo. 

The Origin of Pagan Idolatry, ascer- 
tained from historical testimony and cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 1816. Three vols, 
Ato. 

Sermons on various subjects and occa- 
sions. 1816-20. Two vols. 

A treatise on the genius and object of 
the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the 
Christian Dispensations. 1823. Two vois. 
8vo. 

The Difficulties of Infidelity. 1824. 
8vo. 

The Difficulties of Romanism. 1826. 
8vo. 

A treatise on the origin of Expiatory 
Sacrifice. 1827. 8vo. 

The testimony of Primitive Antiquity 
against the peculiarities of the Latin 
Church ; being a Supplement to ‘‘ The 
Difficulties of Romanism,” in reply to the 
Right Rev. J. F. M. Trevern, Bishop of 
Strasbourg. 1828. 8vo. 

The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, or a 
dissertation on the Prophecies which treat 
of the grand period of Seven Times. 1828. 
Three vols. 8vo. Second edition, 1844, 

Letters on the Catholic Question. 1829. 
8vo. 

Some account of Mr. Husenbeth’s at- 
tempt to assist the Bishop of Strasbourg ; 
with notices of his remarkable adventures 
» the perilous field of criticism. 1829. 

vo. 

Four Letters to the Editor of the St. 
James’s Chronicle on Catholic Emanci- 
pation. [1829.] 8vo. 

The Difficulties of Romanism in respect 
to evidence; or the peculiarities of the 
Latin Church evinced to be untenable on 
the principles of historical testimony. Re- 
vised and remoulded, 1830. 8vo. Third 
edition, 1853. This work has also been 
translated into French and Italian. 

The Fruits of Infidelity contrasted with 
the Fruits of Christianity. 1831. 12mo. 

Sound Religion the only sure Basis of 
Law and Civil Polity; an Assize Sermon. 
1832. 8vo. 

The Apostolicity of Trinitarianism; or, 
the Testimony of History to the doctrines 
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of the Holy Trinity. 1832. Two vols. 
8vo. 

Recapitulated Apostasy the only Ra- 
tionale of the concealed Apocalyptic name 
of the Roman Empire. 1833, 12mo. 

The primitive doctrine of Election. 
1836. 8vo. Second edition, 1842. 

An account of Mr. Husenbeth’s pro- 
fessed Refutation of the argument of “ The 
Difficulties of Romanism.’’ 1836, 8vo. 

The primitive doctrine of Justification, 
investigated relatively to the several defi- 
nitions of the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England: with a special refer- 
ence to the opinions of the late Mr. Knox. 
1837. 8vo. 

An inquiry into the History and Theo- 
logy of the ancient Vallenses and Albi- 
genses. 1838. 8vo. 

The primitive doctrine of Regeneration. 
1840, 8vo. 

Christ’s discourse at Capernaum fatal 
to the doctrine of Transubstantiation, on 
the very principle of exposition adopted by 
the divines of the Roman Church, and 
suicidally maintained by Dr. Wiseman ; 
associated with Remarks on Dr. Wiseman’s 
Lectures. 1840. 8vo. 

Eight Dissertations on certain connected 
Prophetical passages of Holy Scripture, 
bearing more or less upon the promise of 
a Mighty Deliverer. 1845. Two vols. 8vo. 

Letters on Tractarian Secession to Po- 
pery: with remarks on Mr. Newman’s 
Principle of Development, Dr. Moehler’s 
Symbolism, and the adduced evidence in 
favour of the Romish practice of Mariol- 
atry. 1846. 12mo.- 

A Reply to a pamphlet entitled “A 
Letter to G. S. Faber, in reply to the 
Postscript to his Sixth Letter on Tracta- 
rian Secessions to Popery, by Christopher, 
Lord Bishop of Bangor.’’ 1847. 8vo. 

The Three Unproved Assertions: letters 
on the three assertions of the London 
meeting of July 23, 1850, touching the 
evidence in favour of the unconditional 
and, therefore, invariable effect of Infant- 
Baptism in Spiritual Regeneration. 1850. 
12mo. 

Many Mansions in the House of the 
Father, scripturally discussed and practi- 
cally considered. 1851. 8vo. 

Papal Infallibility ; a letter to a Digni- 
tary of the Church of Rome, in reply toa 
ace, received from him. 1851. 

vo. 

The Revival of the French Emperor- 
ship anticipated from the necessity of Pro- 
phecy. Second edition. 1853. 8vo. 

The predicted downfall of the Turkish 
Power the preparation for the return of 
the Twelve Tribes. 1853. 8vo. 


With respect to his dissertations on 
prophecy, 


r. Faber was wont to declare 
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that he desired no more than to elucidate 
the rules by which the interpretation of 
prophecy is to be determined. One prin- 
ciple which he established and exemplified 
was, that the delineations of events in 
prophecy are not applicable to the desti- 
nies of individuals, but to those of policies 
and nations. It was thus that in 1805 he 
traced in the violently slain and revived 
Seventh Head of the Apocalyptic Beast, 
not the fate of the Emperor Napoleon, 
but of the imperial form of government 
—overwhelmed in 1815—dormant during 
the Restoration—and revived in the person 
of the Second Napoleon. When he had 
once ventured upon an elucidation of pro- 
phecy according to his fixed canons, he 
was never swayed towards a varied inter- 
pretation under the immediate presence 
of events apparently irreconcilable with 
his first deliberate impression. The bro- 
chures which he published last year upon 
the Revival of the Empire in France, and 
the Downfall of Turkey, were, for the 
most part, only reprints of his deductions 
from the prophetical records publishec 
forty years before. 

Mr. Faber’s controversial writings, though 
from their very nature they will be less 
long-lived than his works on prophecy, 
have hitherto been more extensively useful. 
His argumentative style was severely logi- 
cal; arising from a love of exactitude, 
which his strong common sense taught 
him to be the basis of truth. Whilst occa- 
sionally compelled to adopt analysis, he 
loved rather, and made more frequent use 
of, the synthetical method of reasoning. 
He did not, of course, refuse the aid of 
any weapon of philosophy: analogy was, 
however, very sparingly employed by him. 
His powers of concentration were remark- 
able; as was also the perseverance with 
which he pursued the study which, at any 
period, engaged his thoughts. He seemed 
to adopt the sentiments of Cicero: “ Hec 
studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem 
oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis 
perfugium et solatium prebent: delectant 
domi, non impediunt foris; pernoctant 
nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.’’ 
Throughout his life his industry was ex- 
traordinary. Although he retired at no 
very early hour, it was his invariable cus- 
tom to be seated at his desk by six o’clock 
in the morning, during winter as well as 
summer, and this too to within three 
months of his decease. Nor did this con- 
stant use of his faculties impair their 
energy. He was able to the last to read 
the smallest print without a lens; and his 
contributions, during the last few months, 
to various papers and periodicals, proved 
the unweakened vigour of his intellect. 
His acquaintance with the polite literature 


of modern as well as ancient nations was 
very extensive; nor was he ever at a fault 
in detecting a garbled or imperfect quota- 
tion from his favourite authors. In nothing 
was he more severely accurate than in his 
references to patristic theology; and he 
had, as he expressed it, “an awkward 
habit of verification,’’ extremely annoying 
to a disingenuous opponent, which was, 
however, by no means a laborious process 
to him, for, to use another favourite ex- 
pression of his, ‘‘he had wintered and 
summered’’ the original authors. From 
the variety and accuracy of his knowledge 
he never was exposed to the temptation of 
substituting personal reflections for argu- 
ment, and his well-disciplined mind saved 
him from any exhibition of loss of temper. 
Whilst he adhered pertinaciously to facts 
himself, he never allowed his adversary to 
wander from the question in point without 
immediately recalling him, refusing to 
discuss new subjects until the one in hand 
had been first disposed of. 

In the immediate circle of his friends, 
his amiable and engaging qualities were 
universally acknowledged, In the govern- 
ment of the charitable institution over 
which he had presided for twenty-two 
years, he was considerate, though firm and 
impartial ; whilst the appeal! of need, from 
whatever quarter, always found his ear 
ready and his hand open He was not a 
person of an excitable or enthusiastic tem- 
perament, but there was a deep current of 
devotional feeling which pervaded his 
heart and characterised his life. His 
mind was unclouded to the last, and the 
power of true religion was beautifully dis- 
played in the calm and confident faith 
which sustained him during his passage 
through the valley of the shadow of death. 

By the lady before named Mr. Faber 
had five children, of whom two survive 
him,—Charles Waring Faber, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, and Lieut.-Colonel William 
Raikes Faber. His other children died in 
their infancy. His body was interred in 
the chapel of Sherburn Hospital. 

A portrait of Mr. Faber, by T. Phillips, 
R.A., was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in the year 1842. 





Rev. Epwarp James, M.A. 

April 6. At Alton, aged 64, the Rev. 
Edward James, M.A. formerly of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Canon of Winchester, 
Vicar of Alton, Hants, and Chaplain to 
the Bishop of the diocese, and a Canon of 
Llandaff. 

Mr. James was the third son of the Rev. 
Thomas James, D.D.* Head Master of 





* Of whom a memoir will be found in 
our vol. Lxxiv. p. 982. Dr. James was 
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Rugby, Canon of Worcester, and Rector 
of Harrington, Worcestershire, by Ara- 
bella, fourth daughter of Mr. W. Caldecott 
of Rugby. He was educated, like his 
father, on the foundation of Eton School, 
where he was associated with the late much- 
lamented Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford 
(who died in 1829), the Bishop of Win- 
chester, the Provost of Eton (clarum et 
venerabile nomen !), the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Sir John Patteson, Justice Coleridge, &c. 
&c.—a distinguished band of cotempo- 
raneous King’s scholars. At that time the 
examinations of the collegers were nearly 
nominal, and those who went to school at 
the earliest age were most likely to be 
elected off to King’s; consequently, while 
three others (of whom Sir John Patteson 
was second, though by far the most dis- 
tinguished at Cambridge,) obtained vacant 
scholarships in that college, Mr. James 
was superannuated in 1808, and entered 
at Christ Church, Oxford. Shortly after 
taking his degree, he became tutor to the 
Hon. E. G. Stanley (now Earl of Derby) 
at Eton and at Oxford, with whom he 
continued on the most friendly terms till 
his death. ‘‘ He reaped,” says the Morn- 
ing Post, “the first fruits of his labours 
on seeing his noble pupil obtain the Chan- 
cellor’s medal for Latin verse as an under- 
graduate; and in 1852 was in attendance 
on Lord Derby (then Prime Minister) in 
Downing Street, when the deputation from 
Oxford came to install his lordship in the 
office of Chancellor.’’ 

After taking holy orders, Mr. James 
was successively Vicar of Datchet, and 
Perpetual Curate of Sheen, Surrey, where 
he was tutor to many noblemen’s sons. 
When the affectionate friend of his youth, 
Mr. Charles Sumner, became Bishop of 
Llandaff, he gave Mr. James one of the 
canonries in his cathedral, such as it is; 
and when translated to Winchester in 
a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and a most successful Head Master of 
Rugby from the year 1778 to 1796, when 
ill-health compelled him to retire, and the 
trustees of the school petitioned Mr. Pitt 
to bestow the canonry on him. By his 
first wife, daughter of Mr. Mander of 
Coventry, he had, 1. Thomas, a barrister, 
and, 2. Mary, married to the late Rev. J. 
Wingfield, D.D., Head Master of West- 
minster School: by his second, 1. the 
Right Rev. J. T. James, D.D., late Bishop 
of Calcutta; 2. William, M.A., Vicar of 
Bilton, Warwickshire, and late Fellow of 
Oriel College ; 3. Edward, now deceased ; 
4. George, officer in the Royal Artillery ; 
5. Sophia-Catherine, married to Robert 
Morris, esq. of Cheltenham ; and, 6. Isa- 
bella-Octavia. Dr. James died in 1804, 
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1828, made him his examining Chaplain, 
honouring him with the first canonry at 
his disposal, to which the Dean and Chap- 
ter added in 1832 the vicarage of Alton. 
In this post he was hard-working and 
exemplary, the parish priest of a large 
town, full of fiery and quarrelsome Dis- 
senters, varying his life by a pleasant 
summer residence in the Cathedral Close 
as canon, where his hospitality and zeal 
for the noble fabric and its services will 
always be remembered, and by occasional 
visits at “election’’ time to Dr. Hawtrey, 
then Head Master and since Provost of 
that great school whose pride and honour 
is its connection with this accomplished 
scholar, and munificent and generous man. 

Tt is only fair to Mr. James’s memory 
to say that he was a sound High Church- 
man, though, from his intimate relations 
with the Bishop—standing, as he did, alone 
amongst all shades of ultra-Protestantism, 
and perhaps from excess of charity—he 
could make little resistance to bigotry, and 
lax principles and practices in the diocese. 
By Mr. James, and by him almost alone 
of the “ dignitaries’? (except the worthy 
Warden of New College), were the author 
of the “ Christian Year,” and Mr. Trench, 
cordially welcomed in the Close. 

Mr. James published, in 1830, a ‘‘ Me- 
moir of Bishop James,’’ which was thus 
highly eulogised by the Quarterly Re- 
view: ft “We have before us a memoir 
of Heber’s successor, the last Bishop of 
Calcutta, drawn up with great neatness 
and good sense by his brother, the Rev. 
E. James, Prebendary of Winchester. It 
is too brief to admit of a formal notice ; 
but we must not omit the opportunity of 
bearing testimony to the virtue and piety 
of this highly accomplished and amiable 
man, whose sole misfortune is to be almost 
forced into a comparison, after a still 
shorter career of fame (1827-1829), with 
Middleton, who was certainly one of the 
first scholars which the Church of Eng- 
land has in late years produced, and with 
Heber, whose poetic genius alone would 
have thrown a peculiar lustre round his 
name. Bishop James seems to have ex- 
ercised his functions with great modera- 
tion and good sense; his measure of as- 
signing, where it was possible, parochial 





t Vol. x11. page 400. Bishop James 
before his elevation was Student of Christ 
Church, and published his ‘‘ Travels in 
Russia,’’ which created a very favourable 
impression. From 1818 to 1827 he was 
Vicar of Flitton, Bedfordshire. Only one 
son survives of the late bishop’s family— 
the Rev. J. A. James, M.A. late Fellow 
of King’s College. (See our vol. xcrx. 


page 563.) 
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districts and a definite sphere of duty to 
the clergy in Calcutta appears extremely 
judicious : and in all his intercourse with 
his brethren his gentleness and concilia- 
tion seem to show that he was no un- 
worthy successor to those who preceded 
BM a so” 

Mr. Edward James married Catharine, 
daughter of F. Reeves, esq. by whom he 
has three daughters (all unmarried) and 
three sons; 1. the Rev. Edward Stanley 
James, M.A. of Merton College, Vicar 
of East Letcombe, Berkshire; 2. Rev. 
Charles Caldecott James, B.A. Fellow of 
King’s College—a gentleman, who after a 
successful career of industry at Eton, was 
placed third in the first class of the Clas- 
sical Tripos in 1852; having voluntarily 
offered himself for examination for his 
degree, first of all King’s-men, who threw 
up their privilege two or three years ago, 
but with a reservation of their rights for 
those who were matriculated previously. 
Mr. Charles James owes much of his 
success to his father’s scholarship and in- 
dustry. 3. Arthur Coleridge James, now 
on the foundation of Eton. 

The remains of Mr. James were fol- 
lowed to the grave in Alton churchyard 
by those who had been his friends from 
youth—Judge Coleridge, Sir J. Patteson, 
Dr. Hawtrey, &c., the Bishop of Winches- 
ter officiating. Those who mourn the loss 
of so worthy a man may breathe the old 
heathen poet’s Catholic prayer over his 
tomb :— 
v0, PiAn Wixn, yuKEpdY Kai iyépotpoy 

irvoy! 
WABuog edyaZoro, Kai 6ABtog ’AG ixoro ! 
Cc. B. B. 





Ricuarp Harris, Esa. M.P. 

Feb. 2. At Leicester, aged 76, Richard 
Harris, Esq. formerly M.P. for that town. 

Mr. Harris was born in the humbler 
ranks of life, and was in every respect the 
architect of his own fortune. As a boy 
he was employed in the office of the Lei- 
cester Herald, then conducted by Mr., 
afterwards Sir Richard, Phillips. He was 
subsequently connected with the staple 
manufacture of the borough, and made his 
money by hosiery. After having occupied 
a seat as a councillor and alderman, 
almost from the commencement of the 
new corporation, he was chosen mayor in 
1843, and during his year of office was 
invited to dine with Queen Victoria at 
Belvoir Castle—an honour never before 
conferred on a mayor of Leicester. On 
that occasion her Majesty condescended to 
notice him kindly, and the late Duke of 
Wellington entered into conversation with 
him. Mr. Harris was indeed a fitting 


type of a great and growing community 
of manufacturers, and thus exemplified 
the words of a Book which he daily con- 
sulted: ‘ Seest thou a man diligent in 
business ? he shall stand before Kings and 
not before mean men.’’? Though deficient 
in those advantages which education con- 
fers, he was endowed with good sense, 
and earned by his upright character and 
conduct a position often denied to men of 
more brilliant endowments. He had been 
through life a consistent Liberal in poli- 
tics, and, after entertaining infidel views 
in early life, he joined the Baptist Church 
in Sept. 1800, and had subsequently 
maintained an honourable religious pro- 
fession. He was an intimate friend of the 
celebrated Dr. Carey, served as deacon to 
the Rev. Robert Hall, and united with 
Mr. James Cort and others in the erec- 
tion of Charles-street chapel in Leicester. 

Mr. Harris was returned to Parliament 
for Leicester, together with Mr. John 
Ellis, in April 1848, on the previous elec- 
tion of Sir Joshua Walmsley and Mr. 
Richard Gardner being declared void by 
a committee ; and he sat until the disso- 
lution in 1852. His business is continued 
by his sons. 

A large portrait of Mr. Harris is an- 
nounced for publication. 





James Henwoop, Esa. 

April 5. At Hull, aged 70, James Hen- 
wood, esq. one of Her Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for that borough. 

Mr. Henwood was a native of Canter- 
bury, but had resided in Hull considerably 
more than half a century. He was con- 
nected, during the whole of that time, 
with the bank of Messrs. Samuel Smith, 
Brothers, and Co. first in the capacity of 
clerk, and eventually as a partner. A 
rare combination of intellectual power and 
moral excellence pointed him out as emi- 
nently worthy of the elevation to which he 
attained. As a banker his opinion was 
always respected, and felt to be important 
in cases difficult of solution. His policy 
was always liberal when it was expedient 
that money should be advanced for the 
promotion of public improvements. Nor 
was his advice less influential as deputy- 
chairman of the Dock Company, as a rail- 
way director, or as a magistrate. Pre- 
ferring the public good to his own private 
interests, his aim was always to secure the 
rights of all parties. Caution, discrimina- 
tion, and sagacity were the leading traits 
of his mental constitution; and he had 
the further advantage, in reasoning, of a 
perfect command of temper. His was the 
charity ‘‘that is not easily provoked.’’ 
Most of the philanthropic institutions of 
the town found in him a liberal patron, 
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while his private charities are known to 
have been very extensive. He took an 
active part in founding the Lyceum, of 
which he was for many years the President; 
and, in token of their respect, the sub- 
scribers to that institution very recently 
placed in their library, at their own ex- 
pense, a striking portrait of Mr. Henwood, 
from the pencil of George Pycock Green, 


Mr. Henwood was a consistent Method- 
ist, and for many years took an active 
part, as a class-leader and a local preacher, 
in diffusing practical Christianity among 
the masses, But, though a Methodist, he 
venerated the Church of England, his 
sympathies being with the evangelical 
clergy. His catholic feelings, in short, 
led him to maintain the kindliest inter- 
course with orthodox Christians of every 
name. He was a public-spirited man in 
the best sense of the expression, zealously 
patronising all that tended to promote the 
trade and commerce of the town, as well 
as every object of philanthropy. In poli- 
tics he was a liberal Conservative, com- 
bining a love for temperate reforms with 
a jealous attachment to the institutions of 
the country. As a friend his attachments, 
once formed, were enduring; nor did he 
allow differences of opinion in politics or 
religion to produce the least estrangement 
in his affections. The literary acquire- 
ments of Mr. Henwood were varied and 
extensive, his habits being those of close 
application to study, and his memory re- 
markably tenacious. Both his pen and 
his tongue—for he was no mean orator— 
attested the superior cultivation of his 
mind. As he lived so he died, in the 
possession of a lively faith in the truths of 
revealed religion, and of a hope full of 
immortality. 





Joun Situ, Esa. 

March 20. In his 67th year, John 
Smith, esq. of St. Anne’s, Lewes. 

Mr. Smith occupied for some years a 
farm at Bevendean, where his talent and 
integrity obtained the confidence of the 
present Earl of Chichester, who opened 
to him a more extensive field, gradually 
entrusting him with the management of 
his estates, and placing in his hands the 
supervision of Stanmer, Laughton, &c. ; 
these, under his guidance and direction, 
experienced the greatest benefit. His mind 
was at once inquiring and practical ; and 
with a happy mixture of suavity and firm- 
ness, Mr. Smith conciliated the good feel- 
ing of the tenantry, whilst he ever encou- 
raged any improvement to theestate. His 
success in administering Lord Chichester’s 
estates caused his advice to be sought after 
by other landed proprietors, and in suc- 


cession most of the estates of the neigh- 
bourhood fell under his direction, including 
those of the Earl of Sheffield, Lord Vis- 
count Gage, the Rev. John Goring, and 
others. 

The great alteration in the relation be- 
tween landlord and tenant incidental to 
the changes in the law of tithes, the ar- 
rangement of parochial differences, and 
the introduction of railways, opened a still 
wider sphere of action to Mr. Smith, whose 
opinions were constantly in requisition, 
and bis awards were received with unva- 
ried satisfaction, his judgment as a referee 
being sought far beyond the county of 
Sussex. 

For many years Mr. Smith was an in- 
habitant of Lewes, to which he removed 
upon resigning the farming business at 
Bevendean. Here he enjoyed the respect 
of the inhabitants, alike for the kinduess 
of his character, his charitable disposition, 
and the liberality with which he supported 
the various local objects of interest in the 
town. As a friend he was unswerving, 
and in his domestic relations he was an 
affectionate husband and a kind parent. 

His body was interred at Falmer, at- 
tended by his brother, brother-in-law, and 
son-in-law, and more than two hundred 
friends. 





James Maxcort RicHarpson, Ese. 

March 3. At his residence in Black- 
heath Park, aged 84, James Malcott Rich- 
ardson, esq. of Cornhill, bookseller and 
East India agent. 

Mr. William Richardson was for many 
years a bookseller under the Royal Ex- 
change, and had also a shop opposite, in 
Cornhill. On his death in 1211, he was 
succeeded by two nephews, Mr. John 
Richardson, who continued the business 
under the Royal Exchange, and died Aug. 
1840; and the late Mr. James Malcott 
Richardson, who remained in the shop 
opposite the Royal Exchange. The busi- 
ness, under Mr. James Richardson’s in- 
telligent direction and unwearied habits 
of application, rose to considerable im- 
portance, and gave birth to an East India 
connexion to which the retail book-shop 
formed a mere ante-room. 

Mr. Richardson married early in life, 
and became the parent of a numerous 
family. Many years ago he fixed his re- 
sidence at Greenwich, where his liberality 
and amiability were proverbial. His habits 
were peculiarly simple. He rose with the 
early dawn, took exercise in his garden, 
and was off to business before many of his 
household were moving. He arrived in 
town at eight, took his breakfast, and at 
nine was at his desk: opened all his let- 
ters, and gave the necessary directions to 
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his clerks. Few changes were perceptible 
in his establishment. His servants con- 
tinued in their situations, and his affection 
for them was only second to that which 
he entertained towards his own family. 
On his return to Greenwich, after the 
ordinary duties of the day, and dismissing 
his family with prayer, his travelling desk 
was opened, and he frequently sat till after 
midnight writing to numerous correspond- 
ents. His advice was constantly asked by 
men of the highest standing in India: and 
the children consigned from the East to 
his care for education exceeded his own 
very numerous family. At his hospitable 
board he was never known to touch wine 
or malt liquor ; but he always kept at his 
elbow a decanter of clear toast-and-water 
to perform the cordial old custom of drink- 
ing with his guests. His charity was pro- 
fusely generous; and his penetration of 
character singularly accurate. Of this the 
following was a very remarkable instance. 
Being desirous to establish some ladies in 
a preparatory school, as a means for their 
support, he did not rest until they became 
80 prosperous as to require a Latin usher. 
This want he supplied in the person of a 
raw but intelligent youth from the Blue- 
coat school. The boy, not liking his new 
duties, suddenly left without warning. Mr. 
Richardson on receiving this information 
immediately went in pursuit, inquiring in 
every quarter where there was a chance of 
his hearing of the fugitive. Amongst the 
number was a wealthy relative of the 
youth, who, on learning the object of Mr. 
Richardson’s visit, abruptly censured him 
for being at any trouble about so “ worth- 
less a boy.’’ His reply was characteristic: 
“*T see something about that boy which, 
by God’s providence, I wish to bring out. 
He is no common boy, and find him I 
will.’’ After many inquiries he did find 
him, took him to his house, and, after a 
severe lecture, encouraged him to return 
and become reconciled to his duties, with 
a promise that if he did so he would make 
aman of him. This promise he faithfully 
performed. The young man was enabled 
to go to the university of Cambridge, and 
keep his terms, without relinquishing his 
situation ; and that runaway boy is now a 
bright star of our Church, and the Rector 
of one of the largest metropolitan parishes. 

On another occasion, when Mr. Rich- 
ardson was solicited to relieve a distressed 
and aged person, who in early days he had 
slightly known, but who, from attending 
to politics rather than his business, was 
reduced with his wife to destitution, a re- 
lative interfered with the suggestion that 
so improvident a person was unworthy of 
assistance. ‘* Hush, hush !” was his reply, 
‘this is a case of real distress: let us first 
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relieve it, and then we will discuss its 
merits.’? Many other such good deeds 
might be cited; and many more there were 
which were known only to ‘‘ Him that 
seeth in secret.” 

Though a member of the Court of As- 
sistants of the Stationers’ Company, Mr. 
Richardson declined serving the office of 
Master, judging that it was incompatible 
with the regular occupation of his time, 
which we have already described. 

At his decease, his children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren, num- 
bered from seventy to eighty; most of 
whom attended at his grave in Old Charl- 
ton church to pay a last sad duty to one 
who through life loved his Maker and his 
neighbours. 





Rev. Samvet Rowe, M.A. 

Sept. 15, 1853. At Crediton, aged 60, 
the Rev. Samuel Rowe, M.A. Vicar of 
Crediton, and Perpetual Curate of Post- 
bury St. Luke. 

Mr. Rowe was originally a bookseller 
at Plymouth, in partnership with his bro- 
ther; but having a desire to enter the 
church he was encouraged, by the kind- 
ness of his friends, who raised a subscrip- 
tion for the purpose, to repair to the uni- 
versity of Oxford, at a later age than is 
customary. 

He became a member of Jesus college, 
and, having studied hard, he graduated 
B.A. 1826, M.A. 1833. He was elected 
to the vicarage of Crediton, by the twelve 
governors of the church, in the year 
1835, having a majority of two votes over 
the Rev. Charles Gregory, then Curate ; 
and at the same time was presented to 
the neighbouring chapel of St. Luke’s at 
Postbury (also in Crediton parish,) which 
is in the gift of J. H. Hippesley, esq. 

Mr. Rowe was the author of a guide- 
book entitled a “‘ Panorama of Plymouth,” 
published we believe when he was a book- 
seller. In 1848 he produced a more im- 
portant work, entitled “A Perambulation 
in the ancient and royal Forest of Dart- 
moor.” 8vo. 

He was also the author of ‘‘ An Appeal 
to the Rubric, in a Review of the several 
clauses of the Ritual Code: with sugges- 
tions for general uniformity in the public 
services of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, 1841,’’ 8vo. : and of a Church 
Psalm Book, which went through several 
editions. 

His parishioners at Crediton highly ap- 
preciated his ministerial services, to which 
he was deeply devoted. Of foreign mis- 
sions he was a zealous and warm-hearted 
advocate. In 1842 his name was an- 
nounced as likely to be appointed to the 
bishoprick of Barbados. 
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Nearly fifty of the neighbouring clergy 
attended at the funeral of Mr. Rowe, when 
the service was performed by the Rev. 
James Deans, the Rev. Thomas Renwick, 
and the Rev. J. Hatchard, of Plymouth. 
His body was interred in the churchyard. 

Mr. Rowe married in 1829, and has left 
six children, a son and five daughters. 
The former is now at the university of 
Oxford. 


M. Visconti. 

Dec. 29. At Paris, in his 57th year, 
M. Louis Joachim Visconti, Member of 
the Institute, President of the Société des 
Architectes, and an officer of the Legion 
of Honour. 

M. Visconti was born in Rome, where 
his father, Ennius Quirinus Visconti, a 
learned antiquary, and a man of great taste 
in matters of Art, was director of the 
Museo Pio Clementino. When the armies 
of the French Republic invaded Italy and 
stripped the country of its richest treasures, 
at the end of the last century, the elder 
Visconti, with his family, followed them to 
Paris, where, on the re-organisation of the 
Institute, in 1800, he was nominated 
member of the first class in the depart- 
ment of the Beaux Arts. He died in 1818, 
after a life laboriously and zealously passed 
in antiquarian pursuits. 

The son was placed under the tuition of 
the eminent architect Percier, and whilst 
in his pupilage he received five medals at 
the School of Architecture, in addition to 
the Department prize in 1814, and the 
second prize for the plan of a library. 
When twenty-six years old he left 1’ Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts,and was employed for some 
time as an Inspector of Public Buildings. 
He then became architect-surveyor of the 
third and eighth arrondissements, the 
duties of which office he performed for 
twenty-two years. In 1825 he was ap- 
pointed architect of the Grande Biblio- 
théque; and, returning to those studies 
which had witnessed his earliest successes, 
he devised no less than twenty-nine plans 
for making that edifice in harmony with 
its importance. At one time he thought 
that he should be at last entrusted with 
the fulfilment of that noble task. That 
hope, though dispelled then, had been re- 
vived of late years, and he had it still at 
heart as much as ever; because there, at 
least, in an independent design, he would 
have been able to inscribe his thoughts, to 
display his invention and his taste un- 
shackled; whereas, in the completion of 
the Louvre, he was obliged to bring him- 
self down to the level of general data and 
to adopt even the details devised by others. 
Death has hindered him from seeing the 
completion of the Louvre, but the plan 
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which he has traced will be followed. The 
works were commenced in July, 1852; all 
the parts of this vast structure are now 
above ground, and that portion of it which 
runs along the Rue de Rivoli, with its 
facade at right angles, is already com- 
pleted to its full height. The plan of M. 
Visconti has the merit of simplicity in a 
matter which has given birth to many ex- 
travagant projects. He has succeeded in 
concealing the difference of level between 
the two corridors. In remedying the de- 
fect of parallelism between the two palaces, 
it can hardly be expected that the same 
success will be attained. 

Among the great works with which the 
name of M. Visconti has been associated, 
the tomb of Napoleon stands most promi- 
nent. The grants advanced to the archi- 
tect during the performance of this task 
provoked the attention of those members 
of the Chamber who are accustomed to 
maintain the credit of France in discus- 
sions on the Budget. As a covering for 
the coffin Visconti procured from Finland 
an enormous block of porphyry, of which 
the French savans could not tell the name. 
Many persons took pains to show that far 
finer stone for the purpose could have 
been obtained in France at much less 
trouble and expense. But, although pro- 
tracted by such opposition, the work was 
accomplished at last. 

M. Visconti was also the architect of 


various funeral monuments to generals of 


the Empire. For example:—those of 
Marshals Lauriston, Saint Cyr, Suchet, 
Soult, &c. In temporary structures erected 
for public fétes, his marvellous fertility of 
invention was a constant subject of admi- 
ration. His faculty of conception and his 
great activity enabled him to accomplish 
all those public works, without neglecting 
those of his numerous patrons. Number- 
less hotels and palaces were constructed 
from his plans. Among the various monu- 
ments raised by him at Paris, those which 
attract most attention by their elegance, 
and which will be preserved as the best 
proof of his taste and the versatility of his 
talents, are the three fountains—Gaillon, 
Moliére, and De la Place Louvois. In the 
fountain in the square of Saint Sulpice, 
the able architect seems to have been less 
happily inspired, and not to have im- 
pressed upon the work that character of 
majesty and dignity which the monument 
of Servandoni deserved. 

M. Visconti was a member of many fo- 
reign learned and artistic societies. At the 
Institute he belonged to the section of 
Architecture, which consisted of only eight 
members, five of whom died in 1853. Vis- 
conti was seized, on the 29th of December, 
with an attack of apoplexy, caused, appa- 
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rently, by overworking, from which two 
previous attacks, and the remonstrances 
of his medical advisers, had been unable 
to restrain him. 

His funeral obsequies took place on the 
3rd Jan., at the church of St. Philippe- 
du-Roule. There was a very crowded 
attendance, and all the academies were 
represented by deputations. The chief 
mourners were M. Visconti, jun., the Vis- 
count de Dodun de Kerodan, son-in-law 
of the deceased, Viscount Dodun, sen., 
and the Marquis Dalan, also a relative. 
The pall was held by M. Raoul Rochette, 
representing the Académie des Beaux 
Arts; Count Nieuwerkerke, Director- 
General of the Musées; M. Blanche, re- 
presenting the Minister of State; and M. 
Carystie, in the name of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. After the ceremony at the 
church, the body was removed to the 
cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise. A carriage of 
the Emperor followed, and his Majesty 
was represented by M. Tascher de la 
Pagerie. M. Duchitel, the ex-Minister, 
was among the distinguished persons who 
paid their respects to the memory of the 
deceased. At the cemetery funeral ora- 
tions were delivered by M. Achille Fould, 
Minister of State; by M. Raoul Rochette, 
perpetual Secretary of the Académie des 
Beaux Arts; M. Carystie, on behalf of the 
Council of Public Buildings; M. Rohault 
de Fleury, in the name of the Central So- 
ciety of Architects; and M. Hittorf, of the 
Institute. 

The cabinet of M. Visconti, consisting 
of objects of virt& of great variety, pic- 
tures, drawings, engravings, &c. &c., has 
recently been sold in Paris. These works 
of art were mostly collected by the elder 
Visconti, and were considered of great 
value. 


Mons. RENOUARD. 

Dec. —. At Paris, aged 98, Mons. 
Antoine Augustin Rénouard, the eminent 
bibliographer. 

M. Rénouard was born at Paris in 1756. 
He was originally a manufacturer of gauze 
in that city; and whilst so occupied he 
wrote and published in 1790 “ Reflexions 
sur les fabriques nationales et sur celles 
des gazes en particulier,” and an ‘¢ Essai 
sur les moyens de rendre les barriéres véri- 
tablement avantageux au commerce, tant 
interieur qu’extérieur? ParM.R... ., 
fabricant de gaze.”’ 

In Oct. 1793 he rendered his first great 
service to literature. The insane hostility 
towards every inanimate souvenir of former 
times which then infected the French 
Government had brought them to the 
opinion that it was a scandalous thing to 
offend any longer the eyes of good Re- 
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publicans by the many shameful marks of 
former servitude that remained in the 
public libraries of Paris and the depart- 
ments. It was consequently deemed ne- 
cessary to change the binding of all books 
bearing arms or fleurs-de-lis, to remove 
armorial engravings, and all dedications to 
kings or princes ; and in short to mutilate 
most thoroughly some of the finest literary 
monuments. M. Rénouard, having timely 
warning of the coming storm, determined 
if possible to arrest it: and immediately 
penned a remonstrance, which (his friends 
MM. Arm. Charlemagne and Chardin 
having consented to add their signatures,) 
was printed under the title of ‘‘ Observa- 
tions de quelques patriotes sur la nécessité 
de conserver lesmonuments dela littérature 
et des arts.’’ In the course of twenty- 
four hours these observations were printed 
at the press of M. Didot, and circulated 
to every public establishment of Paris and 
to each of the members of the Conven- 
tion. This measure, which might have 
cost the three patriots their heads, pro- 
duced an unhoped-for effect, and on the 
motion of Thibaut and Chenier, the paper 
was referred to the Comité d’ Instruction 
Publique; and happily it converted the 
mania of destruction into a passion for 
preserving and collecting. Not content 
with his immediate success, M. Rénouard, 
fearful least the conservative decree should 
make too tardy a circulation in the pro- 
vinces, had it printed at his own cost, and 
was thus the means of arresting many an 
act of vandalism. 

It was shortly after this period that he 
became a bookseller. In that profession 
he was eminent both as a dealer in old 
books and as a publisher. He commenced 
his publications in 1794 by editing ‘ Au- 
doeni Epigrammata’’ in two volumes 
12mo. In 1795 he published ‘ Lucani 
Pharsalia’’ in folio; and commenced a 
series of Latin classics which when com- 
pleted formed thirly volumes in octavo. 
He afterwards produced various editions 
of some of the best French authors, as 
Berquin (in 20 vols. 8vo.), Pascal, Mas- 
sillon, de la Rouchefoucauld, &c. &c. 

His bibliographical labours commenced 
as early as 1795, when he produced a 
“Catalogue des livres imprimées par 
J. B. Bodoni.”’ 

In 1803 appeared, in two volumes 8vo. 
the first edition of his “ Annales de I’Im- 
primerie des Aldes,” containing the history 
of the press of the three celebrated printers 
who successively bore the name of Manu- 
tius Aldus. To this work M. Rénouard 
added a Supplement in 1812; which was 
superseded by a second edition of the 
work, in 3 vols. 8vo. 1825; and by a third 
in 1834. Uniformly _ the last he printed 
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some letters of Paolo Manuzio, from his 
autographs in the Ambrosian Library; and 
also ‘‘ Un Parelléle d’Alde l’Ancien et 
d’Henri Estienne,’’ in 8 pages. 

In 1837 and 1838 M. Rénouard pro- 
duced a correspondent work on the press 
of the family of Etienne, or the Stephani ; 
and in the latter year he also published a 
** Note sur Laurent Coster,’’ the old 
printer of the Low Countries, 8vo. pp. 16. 

In 1819 he issued, in four volumes 8vo. 
an annotated catalogue of the choicest 
books in his own collection, under the title 
of “Catalogue de la Bibliothéque d’un 
amateur, avec des notes bibliographiques, 
critiques, et litteraires.”’ 

M. Rénouard’s collection of the works 
of Aldus was brought to England for sale 
in the year 1828, and was dispersed by the 
hammer of Mr. Evans in Pall Mall. It 
consisted of 1,028 articles, and the gross 
produce was 2,704/. Is. Dr. Dibdin (in 
the second edition of his Continental Tour) 
terms it ‘‘a surprisingly prosperous sale ;’” 
adding, ‘‘ I would venture to stake a good 
round sum that no one individual was 
more surprised at this prosperous result 
than the owner of the library himself.’’ 

Dr. Dibdin enumerates and describes 
some of the most remarkable books which 
he saw in M. Rénouard’s possession in 
1818; particularly a copy of the Orations 
of Cicero, printed by Valderfer at Venice 
in 1471; the Aldine Petrarch of 1514, 
8vo. which produced 68/. 15s. 6d. at the 
sale above-mentioned, and was purchased 
by Sir John Thorold ; and the first Aldine 
Aristotle, which was sold for 40/., and, 
having been purchased by the Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Grenville, is now in the British 
Museum. 

Dr. Dibdin, in his bibliographical tour 
to France, &c. in 1818, visited M. Rénou- 
ard at his house of business, in the Rue 
St. André des Arts. He was then engaged 
in an edition of the works of Voltaire, 
which was afterwards completed in 60 
volumes, 8vo., and was more complete 
than any previous edition of that author. 
(See Dibdin’s Library Companion, 1824, 
p- 771.) 

M. Rénouard is described by Dr. Dibdin 
as “a man of quick movements, of acute 
perceptions, of unremitting ardour and 
activity of mind and body—constantly en- 
gaged in his business, managing a very 
extensive correspondence, and personally 
known to the most distinguished collectors 
of Italy.’’ 

After tlhe Revolution of 1830 he offici- 
ated for some years as Mayor of the 11th 
arrondissement of Paris. His eldest son, 
Augustin Charles, an advocate, became a 
deputy after the Revolution of 1830; he 
obtained a gold meal in 1818 for a work 


entitled “‘Eléments de la Morale,’’ and 
afterwards produced various other works. 
Another son, Paul, a printer in Paris, was 
employed in producing his father’s publi- 
cations in 1825, or before ; and a third, 
Jules, succeeded his father as a bookseller. 


Strvio Pe..ico. 

Jan.1. At the villa of the Marchesa 
Barolo, Moncaglieri, near Turin, aged 65, 
the far celebrated Silvio Pellico. 

He was a native of Saluces in Piedmont. 
His father, Honorato Pellico, who held 
a situation in the Piedmontese Post-office, 
had courted the Muses with some success; 
and Silvio’s brother, Luigi Pellico, rose 
to note as a popular writer of comic 
dramas in verse. From his earliest boy- 
hood, Silvio evinced a taste and talent for 
tragic composition; and he and his brother, 
when youths, used to recite their effusions 
on a little stage, which they had con- 
structed in their father’s house. Ho- 
norato Pellico was removed to the post- 
office at ‘Turin: here his sons also resided 
with him—his family bound together by 
the closest ties of sympathy and affection. 
After accompanying his mother on a visit 
to a cousin in France, Silvio Pellico left 
his home to settle at Milan, where he was 
tutor in the family of Count Porro, and 
his brilliant verse soon established his re- 
putation. In 1819, he published his 
magnificent tragedy of “Francesca de’ 
Rimini ;”’ and in the same year he trans- 
lated his friend Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred.’* 
He now took rank among the highest 
dramatic poets of his day, when unfortu- 
nately, not content with the honours of a 
bard, he engaged in politics as well as 
verse—a dangerous venture under the 
Austrian rule that weighs upon Italy. 
The imperial Government forbade the re- 
presentation of Pellico’s tragedy of ‘* Eu- 
femio di Messina;’’ and, moved by this, 
Pellico set up a Liberal journal, entitled 
The Conciliator, in which, aided by other 
literary free spirits, he sought to rouse Italy 
to her regeneration. The Government soon 
suppressed the paper ; and then Pellico un- 
doubtedly became a party to a deep-laid 
and formidable conspiracy against the 
Emperor. In 1821 he was arrested, and 
condemned to death at the same time as 
Count Gonfalonieriand many others. From 
this moment, the story of his life is recor- 
ded in ‘‘ Le Mie Prigioni.” The scenes in 
the palace at Venice, and the awful moment 
when he was brought out for execution, 
are not likely to be unremembered by any 
reader. His sentence was ultimately com- 
muted to fifteen years’ imprisonment, in 
carcere duro, at Spielburg. A gaol is ever 
a terrible place; but in Austria it is, of 
necessity, more terrible than elsewhere. 
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Austria has no penal settlements ; its Go- 
vernment avoids, as much as possible, in- 
flicting the punishment of death, and, con- 
sequently, with part of its population ever 
about to be insurgent, it is obliged to in- 
crease the pains and terrors of incarcera- 
tion. Pellico was a lamentable victim of 
this system; his long seclusion and suffer- 
ings within the dread walls of Spielburg, 
away from his parents, and brothers and 
sisters, whom he loved so dearly, would, 
in any account, have excited feelings of the 
deepest commiseration ; but his own na- 
rative has proclaimed his protracted agony 
to the worle with appalling and undying 
effect. ‘‘ Mie Prigioni’’ has been trans. 
lated into every language of Europe. The 
translation into English, by Roscoe, was 
published in London 1832. 

Pellico regained his freedom in Aug. 1830, 
by the amnesty then extended to political 
offenders. On his release he settled in 
Turin, and had been almost ever since em- 
ployed as librarian in the house of the Mar- 
chesa Barolo ; to whom it was said a year 
or two since that he was married—a report 
which the poet indignantly denied as ca- 
lumnious to the character of the lady. 
During his residence in Piedmont he had 
the satisfaction of receiving two tokens of 
homage—the first was the dedication to 
him by Gioberti of his great work on 
Italy, as ‘‘ the first of Italian patriots,” and 
the other, the decoration of St. Maurice. 

Of genius the most highly gifted, of dis- 
position gentle and benevolent in the ex- 
treme, affable, virtuous, and honourable, 
Silvio Pellico was the delight and charm of 
all who knew him. Sad it is to think that 
such a man should have been the subject 
of such sufferings and sorrow. 


Tommaso Grossi. 

Dec. 10. At Florence, aged 65, Tom- 
maso Grossi, the poet. 

Next to Manzoni, Grossi was ranked as 
the most distinguished author of modern 
Italy. His principal works are ‘ The 
Lombards at the First Crusade,’’ and 
‘* Marco Visconti,’’ of which an English 
translation was published in London, in 
two vols. 12mo. 1845. He also wrote 
“La Pioggia d’Oro et la Fuggitive,”’ 
poems in the Milanese dialect. 1822. 
2mo. 

After attaining great poetical distinc- 
tion, he adopted the somewhat unconge- 
nial calling of a notary, and in that capa- 
city, in the year 1848, he had the satisfac- 
tion of drawing up the deed by which— 
though unfortunately only for a short 
time—a union was effected between Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont. He did not, how- 
ever, take any very active interest in 
politics. 


Grossi was the intimate friend of Man- 
zoni and of Massimo d’Azeglio, and was 
as much beloved for the suavity of his dis- 
position and agreeable manners as ad- 
mired for his literary talents. 


GIAMBATTISTA RUBINI. 

March 2. At Romano, in the province 
of Bergamo, in his 59th year, Signor 
Giambattista Rubini, once the greatest of 
tenor singers. 

Rubini was born on the 7th of April, 
1795. His father was a professional mu- 
sician and teacher of music. He com- 
menced his musical career by playing the 
violin in the church of Romano, and was 
pronounced not to possess the qualities 
requisite for a singer, by a certain ‘* Don 
Santo, priest and organist, of Adro, near 
Brescia,’’ in whose hands he was placed 
for instruction. His father, however, did 
not accept this sentence ; he contrived in 
some measure to teach the boy himself, 
and brought him out at the age of twelve, 
like the Kynastons of Shakspere’s stage, 
in a female part. 

In 1815 he was engaged at Naples, at a 
modest salary, and his reputation continued 
to increase until he went to Paris in 1825. 
There he obtained triumphant success in 
the Cenerentola, Donna del Lago, Gazza 
Ladra, and Otello; and in a short time 
after he became the acknowledged “ King 
of Tenors’’ not only in Paris, but at Lon- 
don, St. Petersburg, and in other parts of 
Europe. His brightest years were those 
divided between London and Paris, when 
he formed one of the quartett with Madame 
Grisi, Signori Lablache and Tamburini; 
his most lucrative professional days were 
possibly those last ones spent in St. Peters- 
burg, where the Czar, to do him honour, 
made him Colonel of a regiment. For 
several years preceding 1831 he received 
only comparatively small portions of his 
earnings—the remainder going to an Ita- 
lian speculator, who had, so to speak, 
leased him for a certain period at a fixed 
rate; but of late years his receipts averaged 
8000/7. per annum. Being of a very par- 
simonious habit, he has left behind him a 
fortune estimated at 90,0002. 

How great an artist he was it is difficult 
to convey in a few words, and this not only 
because his greatness belonged to the ope- 
ratic style of a past generation, but because 
it was accompanied by certain qualities 
which the changed taste of our day pro- 
tests against (and not unfairly) as so many 
defects. He was one of the most accom- 
plished vocalists ever heard, the instinct 
for singing having been in his case per- 
fected by consummate study and practice 
of the art. His production of tone, his 
management of breath, his unhesitating 
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certainty in the command of interval, his 
power of using falsetio and natural voice 
alternately, are things which in the present 
epoch of crude, bawling vehemence and 
inflexibility seem like so many lost arts. 
Further, when his voice began to give way, 
Rubini managed to produce his most ex- 
quisite effects ; and to set forth his indi- 
viduality by absolutely turning defect and 
decay to account. His striking contrasts 
of piano with forte are to be dated from 
the time when he could no longer com- 
mand a steady mezza voce. But though 
boundless in accomplishment, Rubini was 
impeachable in point of taste. His love 
of ornament was frequently more remark- 
able than either his variety or his propriety 
in ornament. At times these displays 
were almost repulsive; but the artist could 
always fascinate his audience back into 
good humour. 

Again, when undertaking an opera, 
Rubini seemed unable to study his part 
as a whole, but reserved himself for a few 
points, such as a cavatina, a burst in a 
Jinale, or the like; in this inferior to Du- 
prez, who, though finishing highly also, 
was always en scene, in one act preparing 
for the next, and linking passage to passage 
with unparagoned dramatic vigour and 
fervour. Yct who ever got so much out 
of “ that cavatina,’’ “that burst,” “ those 
bars of recitative,’’ as Rubini? He was 
homely in presence; as an actor, null; as 
a declaimer, capricious, negligent, and 
unsatisfying; and yet on the stage he was 
always acceptable, because of the passion, 
and warmth, and tenderness, and wondrous 
artistic finish of his singing, when he chose 
to put them forth. His unquestioned and 
universal popularity explains the well- 
known reply of Madame Mara, who, to 
some one reproaching her with her motion- 
lessness, as Queen Rodelinda, replied, 
* Would you have me sing with my arms 
and legs? What I cannot do with my 
voice, I will not do at all.’’ 

As aman, Rubini was singularly insipid; 
a certain bonhommie of manner, with which 
his idolators were fain to content them- 
selves, being accompanied by a quiet par- 
simonious love of money, such as is not 
the rule among the opera queens and kings 
of Italy. 

He married, many years ago, Mdlle. 
Chomel, a French lady, who sang in the 
Italian opera-houses as La Comelli. We 
believe that he has left no family, nor 
any pupils, on whom a small part even of 
his mantle can have fallen.—-Chiefly from 
The Atheneum. 





Mapame H. Bertioz. 
Lately. At her residence at Montmartre 
near Paris, Madame H. Berlioz, wife of 


the eminent musical composer and critic 
of that name. 

She was many years ago well known on 
the London stage as Miss Smithson. 
Having previously performed in the pro- 
vinces and at Dublin, she came from the 
latter sphere to Drury lane, and made her 
debut as Letitia Hardy in The Belle’s 
Stratagem, on the 20th Jan. 1818. Having 
been well received, she assumed on the 
26th Feb. following the character of Lady 
Racket in Three Weeks after Marriage, 
and displayed great spirit in the part. 
In the height of her reputation she accom- 
panied Kean and an English company to 
Paris. There she obtained immense suc- 
cess by her performance of Ophelia and 
Desdemona, and this success not a little 
aided in promoting the “ romantic ’’ move- 
ment which had then vigorously com- 
menced in literature and art, in opposition 
to the stilted pragmatical school called by 
the French *‘ classic.’’ It was her acting, 
in fact, which revealed to Frederick Le- 
maitre, Madame Dorval, and others, that 
new style in which they subsequently took 
the town by storm. In Paris she made 
the acquaintance of Berlioz, and, having 
married him, she abandoned the stage. 





Mr. G. P. Harpine. 

Dec. 23. At Hercules Buildings, Lam- 
beth, Mr. George Perfect Harding, artist. 

From the line of art pursued by this 
gentleman it might be supposed that he 
was of the same family as Edward and 
Silvester Harding, formerly of Pall Mall, 
the publishers of the Illustrations of 
Shakespeare, and of the Biographical 
Mirrour, a series of portraits, accom- 
panied with memoirs, which appeared in 
the years 1795-1803. In the third volume 
of the latter work we find one plate 
etched by G. P. Harding—that of Esther 
Inglis, published in the year 1801; but, 
from inquiries made in various quarters, 
we are inclined to believe that he was no 
relation to the publishers. 

During the greater part of his life 
Mr. George Perfect Harding was engaged 
in copying ancient portraits in water- 
colours, in which pursuit he visited many 
of the principal mansions of the no- 
bility, as Woburn, Althorp, Castle Ashby, 
Gorhambury, Hatfield, Cashiobury, Cob- 
ham, Knowle, Penshurst, Luton, Wrest, 
Hinchingbroke, Wroxton, Strawberry- 
hill, and several others: besides the more 
public galleries, the royal palaces, the col- 
lege halls at the universities, those of the 
City companies, &c. &c. His aim was 
always a minute and faithful transcript, 
not merely of the features, but of the cos- 
tume and other accessories of the picture. 
Too many of our engraved portraits are 
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only partial copies of their originals, the 
minutiz of costume or of the background 
being slighted, from an inclination to eco- 
nomise time, trouble, or expense; and 
very often a whole-length has been re- 
duced to a half-length, or to a mere head. 
In this respect Harding directly differed 
from his namesake (but also no relation) 
Harding the bookseller, who published 
that great book, so magnificent in its ori- 
ginal form, and so largely successful be- 
yond its intrinsic merits—Lodge’s Illus- 
trious Portraits. At an early stage of this 
work there was a negociation between the 
two Hardings for the supply of subjects, 
but it came to no effect, partly, in all 
probability, because the publisher, who 
was not liberal, would not accede to the 
artists’ terms, but partly also, as Mr. G. 
P. Harding assured us, because the artist 
would not submit to the mutilation of the 
pictures required by the publisher, who 
chose that all the subjects should be 
brought to a nearly uniform scale, and con- 
sequently, if whole-lengths, be shorn of 
some of their most interesting features. 
In the year 1840 the success of the 
Camden Society and of others for the pro- 
duction of curious books upon the prin- 
ciple of joint-stock subscription, suggested 
the formation of a similar association for 
the multiplication of English Historical 
Portraits; and it was established under 
the name of the Granger Society, in allu- 
sion to the author of the Biographical 
History of England. The substance of 
its first prospectus will be found in our 
Magazine for Nov. 1840. The collection 
of copies already made by Mr. Harding 
offered materials for some years to come. 
There was, however, some mismanage- 
ment in the conduct of this scheme. Some 
difficulties, we imagine, arose from Hard- 
ing himself, who was inclined to assume 
that the society was to deal with himself 
alone. But the great error, we think, was 
that the Council submitted to his sugges- 
tion of engraving all their productions 
‘in the best style of art,’’ and conse- 
quently at a high rate of cost, instead of 
at the same time commencing a secondary 
series of prints of an inferior class, but in 
the collector’s phrase ‘‘ useful” for histo- 
rical illustration, which would have gra- 
tified the members with a return propor- 
tioned to their subscriptions. The Granger 
Society subsisted for little more than two 
years, and produced some very interesting 
prints, which were excellently engraved by 
Messrs. W. Greatbach and Joseph Brown. 
Upon its cessation Mr. Harding pur- 
sued the same plan by private subscrip- 
tion, which he continued for about five 
years, at one pound per annum. In this 
way he produced fifteen more portraits, 





which are also engraved by Messrs. 
Greatbach and Brown, and the plates of 
which are now the property of Mr. Hol- 
loway, of Bedford-street, Covent Garden. 

Besides these publications, Mr. Harding 
furnished the portraits to some of the 
most important works of historical biogra- 
phy, such as those by Mr. Jesse, &c. 

One of his series (at an earlier period) 
was that of the Deans of Westminster, 
collected to accompany their memoirs 
in Neale and Brayley’s History of West- 
minster Abbey, 1822-3: and consisting 
of eighteen plates. The portrait of the 
actual dean, Dr. Ireland, was drawn from 
the life by Mr. Harding: and he engraved 
that derived from the monumental brass 
of Dean Bill. The remainder were exe- 
cuted by other artists. 

Shortly after, he delineated the ancient 
oil-paintings and all the sepulchral brasses 
remaining in Westminster Abbey, and 
published them in 1825, as a sequel to the 
work just mentioned, with descriptions 
written by the late Mr. Thomas Moule, 
F.S.A. 

To that gentleman he was again indebted 
for the memoirs which accompany his 
series of historical portraits; and also 
for the heraldic embellishments which 
adorn a manuscript book on the Princes 
of Wales, of which he printed a descrip- 
tion in 1828, 8vo. (and twelve copies in 
quarto), and which was subsequently pur- 
chased by her Majesty. 

For some years Mr. Harding was a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, but 
he retired in consequence of reduced 
means. At an advanced period of life he 
married a young woman, and had a nume- 
rous family. From his prices being high, 
and his patrons in a great degree supplied 
with his productions, his drawings had 
accumulated upon his hands, and his 
chief resource in his latter years was the 
forced sale of a portion of his stock by 
auction. Weremember one if not more 
of these sales at Christie’s, and two by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. The 
last was only a few months before his 
death, and we believe it made a final clear- 
ance of the artist’s productions. One of 
his most highly finished works, a copy of 
the great picture of the Clifford family at 
Skipton Castle (which is very indifferently 
engraved in Whitaker’s History of Craven) 
was sold to W. D. Christie, esq. (formerly 
M.P. for Weymouth), for 210. 

There is a small portrait of Mr. Hard- 
ing, engraved by Mr. Joseph Brown, from 
a likeness painted by himself in 1826. 





CapTaiIn WARNER. 
Dec. 5. At Bloomfield Terrace, Pim- 
lico, Mr. Semuel Alfred Warner, Master 
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R.N., commonly called “Captain War- 
ner,”’ well-known for his boasted inven- 
tions of certain warlike projectiles, and of 
*« the long range.’’ 

Mr. Warner was, we believe, a native 
of Kent, the son of William Warner, 
master mariner. According to his own 
story, his father was master of the 
Nautilus, a vessel which for about four 
years was hired by the Secretary of 
State, and employed under Lord Castle- 
reagh in landing spies: and when so en- 
gaged, towards the end of the war, Cap- 
tain Warner (as he asserted) sank two 
privateers by his “invisible shells,’’ one 
off Folkestone, and the other in St. Valery 
Bay. This story has been regarded as 
bearing very much of a Munchausen com- 
plexion, inasmuch as these achievements, 
if they took place, were kept perfectly 
secret at the time. Besides, no trace 
could be found of the government having 
hired any such vessel. Moreover, in the 
very same breath, when examined by a 
commission in 1847, Captain Warner 
stated that he had satisfied himself of the 
powers of his invisible shells for about 
twenty-seven or twenty-cight years, which 
would go back only to the year 1819 at 
furthest. 

His invention of the Long Range he 
placed about twelve years before the time 
of his examination,—-that is, in 1835. 

On the 19th February, 1841, an experi- 
ment of his shell was made in the grounds 
of Mr. Boyd, in Essex, in the presence of 
Sir Robert Peel, Sir George Murray, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, Sir Francis Burdett, 
Viscount Ingestre, Colonel Gurwood, and 
others. A large boat twenty-three feet 
long, which had been filled in with solid 
timber, was suddenly struck as with light- 
ning, and scattered into a thousand frag- 
ments. 

On the 24th July, 1844, a more public 
exhibition of this wonderful invention 
came off before Brighton. On this occa- 
sion the whole population of that large 
town was gathered along the beach. The 
ship destined for destruction was the John 
o’ Gaunt, of 300 tons measurement, given 
for the purpose by Messrs. Soames. She 
was towed from Shoreham to a point 
nearly opposite the Fort, from whence a 
signal was given, and immediately the 
vessel was seen to turn on its side, a 
stream of water and smoke to issue from 
its hold, and its masts to fall off, when it 
instantly went down. Its parts were sub- 
sequently washed on shore, and it was 
found to have been nearly cut in two. 
Mr. Warner professed to have discharged 
his missile from the steamer which towed 
the ship. The experiment, however, was 
not considered satisfactory, inasmuch as 
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the intended victim had been in the hands 
of his own men, and nobody could be sure 
how far it had not been prepared for the 
catastrophe. 

Some three years before this second ex- 
periment took place the invention had 
been investigated by a commission ap- 
pointed by Government, and consisting 
of Sir Howard Douglas, Sir Byam Martin, 
Colonel Chaloner, and Captain Chads, who 
had pronounced decidedly against it; and 
when Captain Warner claimed the good 
opinion of Admiral Sir Edward Owen, 
then absent in the Mediterranean, the 
latter, on hearing of his assertion, wrote 
to say that there was no difference of opi- 
nion between himself and Sir Howard 
Douglas, but that the proposition of Mr. 
Warner “appeared to him to contain 
nothing more than an unusual share of 
the most barefaced charlatanerie.” In a 
speech made in the House of Commons on 
the 25th June, 1847, Sir Howard Douglas 
described the destruction of the John 
o’ Gaunt as ‘‘a trick of the same class as 
the blowing-up of the punt on the fish- 
pond, which consisted merely of shells 
sunk and anchored under the water, and a 
long rope attached to the punt, which at 
a signal given was drawn by a team of 
horses, and which on striking the compo- 
sition blew up the vessel. The destruction 
of the John o’ Gaunt was just the same, 
except that a steamer was employed in- 
stead of the team of horses.”’ 

Sir Howard Douglas took the opportu- 
nity to make this statement in the course 
of an explanation which he gave of Mr. 
Warner’s ‘‘ long range.” This, in fact, 
was no range at all, but an operation to be 
conducted by monster balloons. We have 
not space here to enter into the details; 
but they will be found in an article on 
‘* Captain Warner’s Inventions,” by the 
Editor of the United Service Magazine, 
published in that periodical for June 1852. 
At the latter period Captain Warner’s 
patron, Earl Talbot, who had twice when 
Lord Ingestre brought his claims before the 
House of Commons, had recently moved 
in the House of Lords for a committee of 
inquiry into the efficacy of the alleged new 
projectile. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that this effort proved as abortive as the 
former. Lord Monteagle brought forward 
a letter from Sir Robert Peel, written on 
reading Sir Howard Douglas’s speech, in 
which he remarked, ‘‘ I did not require 
such a demonstration of the charlatanerie 
of Mr. Warner. I deeply regret that so 
much valuable time has been thrown away 
on this man and his projects.” The Duke 
of Wellington spoke with warmth against 
the proposed committee, the Earl of Rosse 
recommended its postponement, and the 
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Earl of Winchelsea pronounced the alleged 
inventions to be ‘‘ perfect humbug from 
beginning to end.”’ 

The projector, however,—being, it is 
charitable to suppose, one of those mono- 
maniacs who, after repeated attempts to 
deceive others, are at length supremely 
successful in deceiving themselves,—main- 
tained to the last that he was possessed of 
the secret of an explosive compound much 
more powerful than any in known use; 
and recently he had been very sanguine 
of coming to some advantageous arrange- 
ment with the Turkish government, 

Captain Warner died very suddenly of 
apoplexy. After expending all his means 
in the prosecution of his discoveries, he 
left a family of seven children, with their 
mother,* in utter destitution: the eldest, 
a girl, being 15, and the youngest only a 
year old. Two boys are of the ages of 
13 and 11. One child has died since its 
father. The Rev. Robert Liddell, Perpe- 
tual Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
volunteered to be the almoner of the public 
towards the family, which is resident in 
his parish, and for some weeks after their 
sudden bereavement he made various com- 
munications to the Times newspaper upon 
the progress of his exertions. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Dec. 19,1852, Atthe Oaks, North Walsham, Nor- 
folk, aged 76, the Rev. William Tilney Spurdens, 
formerly Head Master of the Grammar School at 
that place, to which office he was elected in 1807. 
He was the author of a translation of Longinus on 
the Sublime in Writing, with Notes Original and 
Selected, and three Dissertations, printed at Nor- 
wich in 1836, and dedicated to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex. In 1816 he was instituted on his own 
presentation to the rectory of Brobury in Here- 
fordshire. 

Dec. 21, 1852. At the residence of his grandson 
William C. F. Sparrow, esq. Ranelagh terrace, 
Pimlico, in his 92d year, the Rev. Thomas Pen- 
nington, M.A. of Deal, Kent, and of Bledlow, Bucks, 
for 54 years Rector of Thorley, Herts. He was the 
elder son of Thomas Pennington, D.D. Rector of 
Tunstall in Kent, and one of the six Preachers of 
Canterbury Cathedral, by Margaret dau. of Ni- 
cholas Carter, D.D., Rector of Woodchurch and 
Ham in Kent. His younger brother, the Rev. 
Montagu Pennington, M.A. Vicar of Northbourne 
and Shoulden, in the same county, and Perpetual 
Curate of Deal, wrote the Life of his aunt the ce- 
lebrated Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, and edited the 
Works of Mrs. Catharine Talbot and the Letters 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. He died in 1849, 
aged 86; and is noticed in our Obituary, vol. 
xxxii. p. 323. His elder brother, now deceased, 
was first scholar of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1780, and having been elected Fellow of Clare 
hall, he proceeded M.A. 1783. He was instituted 
to the rectory of Kingdown, in Kent, which was in 
his own patronage, in 1786; and collated to the 
rectory of Thorley, in Hertfordshire, in 1798, by 


* This was at first supposed to be Capt. 
Warner’s widow. It is since stated that 
his wife, who survives him, was living 
separate from him at Ashford in Kent, in 
the receipt of parochial relief. 
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Bishop Porteus. In early life he was Chaplain to 
Henrietta Laura Pulteney, Countess of Bath, who 
died in 1808 ; and afterwards held the same ap- 
pointment to Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough. 
He was the author of two volumes of travels, pub- 
lished at distant periods of time ; the one entitled 
‘* Continental Excursions; or, Tours in France,- 
Switzerland, and Germany, in 1782, 1787, and 
1789; with a Description of Paris, and the Gla- 
ciers of Savoy. 1809.” 2 vols. 8vo.; and the 
other, ‘‘ A Journey into various parts of Europe, 
and a Residence in them, during the years 1818, 
1819, 1828, and 1841; with Notes Historical and 
Classical, and Memoirs of the Grand Dukes of the 
House of Medici, of the Dynasties of the Kings of 
Naples, and of the Dukes of Milan.” (Dedicated to 
the Queen Dowager of Wirtemburg, and inscribed 
to William Lord Bishop of London.) 2 vols. 8vo. 

Aug. 12, 1853. At Gumley, Leic. aged 75, the 
Rev. Frederick Apthorp, Rector of that parish, 
Vicar of Bicker, co. Linc., and a Prebendary of 
Lincoln. He was the son of the Rev. East Ap- 
thorp, D.D. Vicar of Croydon, and Prebendary of 
Finsbury in St. Paul’s Cathedral; of whom a 
memoir is given in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. iii. pp. 94—97, 743, 745. His mother was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Eliakim Hutchinson, esq. 
Judge of the Common Pleas at Massachusetts 
Bay. His grandfather was Charles Apthorp, esq. 
of Boston, America, who died in 1758. He was of 
Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 1799, M.A. 1802. 
Having married a niece of Dr. Pretyman, Bishop 
of Lincoln, he was collated in 1802 to a prebendal 
stall in that cathedral ; and in 1803 to the vicarage 
of Bicker. In 1808 he took the vicarage of Farn- 
don, co. Notts, in right of his prebend; and in 
1809 the Bishop promoted him to the rectory of 
Gumley. He was a magistrate of the county, 
and a regular attendant at the meeting of the 
bench at Market Harborough. His eldest son 
Major Apthorp was slain in Affghanistan, March 
29, 1842, after having previously served as a Lieut.- 
Colonel in the British Auxiliary Legion in Spain, 
when he was made a Knight of the Order of 
Isabella the Catholic (see a memoir of him in our 
vol. xviii. p. 96). 

Dec.... At St. Hilary, co. Glamorgan, aged 55, 
the Rev. George Traherne, Vicar of that parish, and 
Rector of St George’s-super-Ely. He was half- 
brother to the Rey. John Montgomery Traherne, 
M.A. of Coedriglan, F.R.S. and $.A., being the 
only son of the second marriage of the late Lle- 
welyn Traherne, esq. He was educated at Harrow, 
and at University college, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823. He was collated 
to the vicarage of St. Hilary in 1832 by Bishop 
Copleston, and presented to St. George’s in 1836 by 
his father. He married in 1824 Ellen, dau. of John 
Gilbert Royd, esq. and has left issue two sons and 
two daughters. 

Feb. 9. At Old Aberdeen, aged 85, the Very 
Rey. William Jack, Principal of King’s college, 
there. 

Feb.14. At Burwell, near Newmarket, the 
Rev. James Johnson Baines, Vicar of that parish. 
He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1801, 
M.A. 1804; and was presented to Burwell by the 
University of Cambridge in 1803. 

At Bath, aged 51, the Rev. John Peacock Byde, 
formerly Vicar of Bengeo, Herts. to which he was 
presented in 1829 by the late Thomas Hope Byde, 
esq. of Ware Park. He was of Pembroke college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1825, M.A. 1828. 

The Rev. James Jones, late Curate of Llanvair- 
caer-einion, co. Montgomery. 

Feb. 15. At Elmswell, Suffolk, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Claydon Lawton, M.A. eldest son of the Rev. 
J. Thomas Lawton, Rector of Elmswell. He was 
of Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1822, M.A. 1827. 

Accidentally killed, the Rev. Joseph Twentyman , 
of Crookadyke, Carlisle. 

Feb. 16. At Princethorpe, Warwickshire, at an 
advanced age, the Rev. George Turner, late of Bel- 
lingham, Northumberland. 
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Feb. 17. At Kinton, Suffolk, aged 85, the Rev. 
Nicholas Wood, Vicar of that parish (1819). 

Feb. 20. In Southampton-buildings, Holborn, 
the Rev. Dr. James Thomson, for many years one 
of the foreign agents of the British aud Foreign 
Bible Society. 

At Royton, Prestwich, Lanc. aged 62, the Rev. 
Henry T. Turner, Assistant Minister of St. Paul’s 
church, Royton. 

Feb. 22. At Braintree, aged 40, the Rev. Robert 
Graham Bromhead, late Curate of Panfield, Essex, 
He was the only son of Thomas Bromhead, esq. of 
Duddington, co. Lincoln ; and a member of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1835. 

At Norwich, aged 36, the Rev. John Chevallier, 
M.A. eldest son of the late Dr. Chevallier, of Aspal 
hall, Suffolk. He was of Gonville and Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1839, M.A. 1842. 

Feb. 23. In London, aged 72, the Rev. William 
Mansfield, Rector of Milton Bryant, Beds (1811), 
and of Collyweston, co. Northampton (1812). He 
was a son of the Right Hon. Sir James Mansfield, 
sometime Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1804, 
M.A. 1807. 

Feb. 25. At Wootton Wawen, co. Warwick, 
aged 88, the Rev. John Ellis, Vicar of that parish, 
and a magistrate for the county. He was formerly 
Fellow of King’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1792, 
M.A. 1796, and was presented to his living by the 
college in 1809. 

At Barbados, the Rev. Henry George Southwell, 
B.A. Trin. coll. Dublin. 

Feb. 26. At Bromsgrove, the Rev. John Willis, 
Rector of South Perrott, Dorsetshire (1848). 

Feb, 27. The Rev. William Dixon, Perp. Curate 
of Tong, Yorkshire (1835). 

At Villa Colombaja, near Florence, the Rey. 
George Brickdale Crossman, late of St. John’s, 
Withycombe, Som. He was of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, created M.A. in 1814. 

Lately. The Rev. Anthony Thomas Carr, Perp. 
Curate of St. John’s, Beverley (1844). He was of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1829, M.A. 
1832. 

The Rev. John Horatio Dickenson, Rector of 
Blymhill, Salop (1840). He was of Worcester col- 
lege, Oxford, B.A. 1797. 

At St. John’s, New Brunswick, the Rev. Benja- 
min G. Gray, D.D. Chaplain to the Garrison. He 
was the oldest Missionary connected with the 
Church of England in the British Colonies. His 
first mission was at Preston, near Halifax, where, 
prior to the commencement of the present century, 
he had charge of the Maroons, about 440 of whom 
were settled in that vicinity. He was afterwards 
appointed to the parish of Sackville, and subse- 
quently to that of St. George’s, Halifax, whence, 
in 1825, he was removed to the rectory of the city 
of St. John, New Brunswick, which he held for 
fifteen years. 

The Rev. James Smith, Incumbent of Minchall’s 
episcopal church, dioc. Brechin. 

March\. At Bulkington, Warwickshire, aged 
43, the Rev. William George Parker, Vicar of that 
parish (1840). He was of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1833, M.A. 1838. 

March 3. At East Harlsey, aged 50, the Rev. 
Jonathan Walkden Steele, Perp. Curate of Ingleby 
Arncliffe and East Harlsey, Yorkshire (1818). 

March 4. At Goodshaw, Lanc. the Rev. James 
Bell, Perp. Curate of that place (1848). 

March 6, At Swindon, aged 77, the Rev. James 
Grooby, of Worcester college, Oxford, B.A. 1804, 
M.A. 1808. 

At Rathsaran, aged 86, the Rev. Francis Lodge, 
for many years Rector of Rathsaran and Vicar of 
Kilmocar, dioc. Ossory. 

At Worcester, aged 32, the Rev. Edward Wil- 
liam Scott, M.A. fourth son of the late Edward 
William Scott, esq. one of Her Majesty’s Counsel 
in Ireland. 

March7. At Fulford, aged 39, the Rev. Joseph 
— M.A. Rector of St. Mary Bishophill 
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Senior, York (1844), and Chaplain to the York- 
shire Lunatic Asylum. 

March8. At Newtown, Waterford, the Rev. 
Arthur Wynne, Precentor of the cathedrals of 
Waterford and Lismore, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Cashel. 

March9. At Hammersmith, Middlesex, aged 
58, the Rev. George Chisholm, D.D. Perp. Curate 
of St. Peter’s, Hammersmith (1831) and Rector of 
Ashmore, Dorset (1826). He was of Worcester 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1818, B. and 
D.D. 1827. 

At St. Mary’s college, St. Andrew’s, the Very 
tev. Robert Haldane, D.D. Principal of that col- 
lege, Primarius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity, first minister of the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
and F.R.S.E. 

At Kentisbeare, Devon, aged 55, the Rev. Rich- 
ard Arthur Roberts, Rector of that parish (1839). 
He was of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1819, M.A, 1822. 

March 10. In Sackville-street, aged 79, the Rev. 
Deacon Morrell, of Moulsford, Berks. He was of 
Christ church, Oxford, B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799. 

At Martin, Linc. aged 63, the Rev. John Bain- 
bridge Smith, D.D. Rector of Sorby (1827), and 
Martin (1841), Perp. Curate of Baumer (1824), 
and Head Master of Horncastle Grammar School. 
He was in early life a compositor on the York 
Chronicle : and often referred with pleasure to his 
connection with the press. By great application 
he qualified himself for holy orders, and gradu- 
ated at Christ college, Cambridge, B.D. 1832, 
D.D. 1837. His death resulted from injuries re- 
ceived in a railroad accident. 

March 11. At Hastings, aged 82, the Rev. 
Thomas Bourdillon, for fifty years Vicar of Fen- 
stanton with Hilton, Hunts. He was originally a 
member of Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1794, 
and afterwards Fellow and Tutor of Trinity hall, 
M.A. 1797: by the latter society he was presented 
to his living in 1802. 

March 13. At Nice, aged 58, the Rev. Ellis 
Burroughes, of the Manor-house, Long Stratton, 
Norfolk, a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of 
the county. He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Ellis Burroughes, of Long Stratton, who died in 
1831, by Sarah-Nasmyth, only dau. of Robert 
Marsh, esq. He was of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1818. He married in 1823 Eliza- 
beth-Phillips, eldest dau.of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Francis 
Wilder, sometime M.P. for Arundel, and had issue 
two sons and one daughter. 

March 14. At Llyswen, co. Brecknock, acci- 
dentally drowned, the Rev. W. M. Williams, Rector 
of that parish (1847). 

March 18. Aged 46, the Rev. Smith Child, only 
son of the late Baddeley Child, esq. of Barlaston, 
Staffordshire: and grandson of Admiral Smith 
Child, who died in 1813. 

March 21. At Apsley, co. Bedford, aged 79, the 
Rev. Richard Pain, Rector of Little Wigborough, 
Essex (1820). 

March 22. At Heale House, near Langport, 
Somerset, aged 77, the Rev. Samuel Alford. He 
= of Queen’s college, Oxford, B.A. 1797, M.A. 

March 23. At New York, U.S., the Rev. John 
Robert Williams, eldest son of the Rev. Henry 
Williams, Rector of Llanedi, co. Carmarthen. 

March 24. At Hoole Lodge, near Chester, aged 
73, the Rev. Peploe William Hamilton, Perp. Cu- 
rate of Guilden Stretton, Cheshire. 

March 25. At Maesteg, the Rev. 7. J. Williams, 
(Mydfar,) Welsh Curate of the new church. 

March 26. In the College, Ely, aged 59, the 
Rev. Henry Fardell, M.A. Canon of Ely and Vicar 
of Wisbech ; chairman of the quarter sessions at 
Ely, and a magistrate for the counties of Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, and Lincoln. He was the third son 
of John Fardell, esq. of Lincoln, by Eleanor Pene- 
lope, dau. of John Hayward, esq. of the same city ; 
and brother to the late John Fardell, esq. of whom 
a brief memoir was given in our last Magazine, p. 
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430. He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1817, M.A. 1820. He married in 1820, Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the Right Rev. Bowyer Edward 
Sparke, Lord Bishop of ;Ely; and by that prelate 
was collated to a prebend of Ely in 1819, the 
vicarage of Waterbeach in 1822, and that of Wis- 
bech in 1831. Mr. Fardell has left two sons and 
two daughters. His elder daughter, Hester-Eliza, 
married in 1847 the Hon. and Rev. Charles 
Frederic Octavius Spencer, M.A. Vicar of Cumnor, 
youngest brother of Lord Churchill. His body 
was interred in Ely cathedral. 

March 27. At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Willson 
Ferguson, M.A. Minister of St. James’s Episcopal 
Chapel (1833) and Synod Clerk of the diocese of 
Edinburgh. His death is attributed to the strain 
of mind and anxiety incurred on behalf of William 
Cumming, lately executed at Edinburgh, a com- 
mutation of whose sentence he exerted himself to 
procure ; aggravated by exposure to intense cold 
in the lock-up on the night preceding the execu- 
tion. He has left a widow and infant family. 

March 28. Of apoplexy, when on horseback, 
aged 67, the Rev. Zhomas Belgrave, Rector of North 
Kilworth, Leic. and a magistrate for the county. 
He was formerly Fellow of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1810, M.A. 1817; 
and was instituted to his living, which was in his 
own patronage, in 1812. His son, the Rev. C. W. 
Belgrave, is Chaplain of H.M.S. Leander, one of 
the Baltic fleet. 

At Funchal, Madeira, in his 24th year, the Rev. 
Francis Paterson, of Trinity college, Oxford, 
youngest son of James Paterson, esq. of Cornwall- 
terrace, Regent’s Park. 

March 31. At Dublin, aged 70, the Rev. James 
Carlile, D.D. for upwards of forty years Minister 
of St. Mary’s Abbey Scotch Church, Dublin, and 
for some years Government Commissioner, and 
member of the National Board of Education for 
Ireland. 

Aged 54, the Rev. Richard Walker, Perp. Curate 
of Great Crosby, near Liverpool. 

April2. At Great Malvern, Worc. aged 37, the 
Rev. Edward Morris, youngest son of the late 
Thomas Morris, esq. of Llanstephan, co. Car- 
marthen, 

April 3. At Newark-upon-Trent, aged 73, the 
Rev. Joseph Cooke, D.D. He was of Magdalene 
= Oxford, B.A. 1821, M.A. 1822, B. and D.D. 


At the house of his son-in-law Mr. Porter, 
Rochford Town, near Boston, aged 66, the Rey. 
Robert Jarrold King, Rector of Wymondham, 
Norfolk (1852). He was of Catharine hall, Camb. 
B.A. 1814, He was for thirty-six years the laborious 
curate of Wisbech; and, in regard to the sudden 
bereavement which has befallen his widow and 
numerous family so soon after his recent prefer- 
ment, a public subscription for their benefit has 
been opened in that town. His funeral in the 
cemetery at Wisbech was attended by about sixty 
or seventy gentlemen, the pall being held by the 
mayor and seven clergymen. 

April5. At Southampton, the Rev. William 
Austen, formerly Rector of Horsted Keynes, Sus- 
sex. He was of Brasenose college, Oxford, B.A. 
1810, M.A. 1814; and was presented to Horsted 
Keynes in 1812 by F. M. Austen, esq. 

At Talland vicarage, Cornwall, in his84th year, 
the Rev. Daniel Evans, Vicar of Keverne, in that 
county (1839), and formerly Curate of Sherborne. 

At Dover, aged 73, the Rev. Thomas Morris, 
Rector of St. James’s in that town, and Vicar of 
Hougham, Kent. He was the second son of Sir 
John Morris, the first Baronet of Clasemont, co. 
Glamorgan, by Henrietta, dau. of Sir Philip Mus- 
grave, Bart. He was of Oriel college, Oxford, B.A. 
1804, M.A, 1807; and was presented to both his 
livings in 1818. 

April7. At St. Helier, Jersey, aged 58, the Rev. 
George Marshall Holiwell, Rector of Swallow, co. 
Lincoln (1822). 

April 10. On his voyage from Madeira to Eng- 
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land, in his 30th year, the Rev. Mark Haggard, 
M.A. Student of Christ church, Oxford ; second 
surviving son of John Haggard, LL.D. of Doctors’ 
Commons. He graduated B.A. 1847, M.A. 1850. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Nov. 24, 1853. In theisland ofTristran D’Acunha, 
in the South Atlantic Ocean, aged 63, Wm. Glass, 
esq. known by the title of ‘* Governor Glass.” 

Dec. 8. At West Maitland, N. S. Wales, aged 
39, Frederick Joshua Beardmore, esq. surgeon, 
eldest son of Joshua B. esq. of Boxmore, Herts. 

Dec. 23. At Port Callio, Peru, aged 36, William 
second son of the late John Coates, esq. Brook 
Heuse, Buckfastleigh. 

Dec, 24. Off Sydney, Australia, aged 20, Wm. 
Ward Harvey, esq. R.N. of H.M.S.V. Torch, son 
of the Rev. H. Harvey, M.A. Canon of Bristol, 
and Vicar of Olveston, Glouc. He was in charge 
of the Torch at the time, and, upon the upsetting 
of one of the boats of that vessel in a sudden 
squall, was drowned in the brave but fruitless 
attempt to save the lives of two young friends. 

Jan.8. In Montague-square, aged 87, Edward 
Williams, esq. of Herringstone, Dorsetshire. He 
was the only son of Thomas Williams, esq. of Her- 
ringstone, by Jane, dau. of Sir Edward Wilmot, 

He married in 1796 Anne, only daughter 
and heir of James Flynn, esq. of Swainswick, 
Som. and had issue one son and four daughters. 
His son, James Wilmot Williams, esq. married in 
1824 Elizabeth-Anne, second dau. of R. Magenis, 
esq. formerly M.P. for Enniskillen, and hasissue. 

Jan. 14. On his passage from Calcutta, aged 15, 
Harry-Lewis, third son of James Cosserat, esq. 

Jan. 20, At Port Natal, James-Tyssen, eldest 
son of the late James Eyre Watson, esq. of Fil- 
longley, Warw. 

Jan. 21. At Calcutta, Caroline-Bevan, relict of 
Lieut. W. Haig, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
John Wilcox, M.A. 

Jan. 24. At Allahabad, East Indies, Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Farrant, commanding H.M. 8lst Regt. 
youngest son of the late Thomas Farrant, esq. of 
Montagu-st. Portman-sq. and Northstead House, 
Chelsfield, Kent. 

Jan. 25. At Allahabad, on the Ganges, aged 54, 
Lieut.-Col. William Taylor Shortt, late 87th Regt. 
He commanded the 62nd Regt. at the actions of 
Ferozeshah and Sobraon, and was wounded in the 
side in the former action, and had his horse shot 
under him, a ball grazing his head at the same in- 
stant. His majority in the 62nd was dated 16th 
April, 1841, and his Bt. Lieut.-Colonelcy was 
granted for the Punjaub with a medal and claps. 
He was grand-nephew to Major-Gen. W. Taylor, 
Col. of the 24th Regt. Equerry and A.D.C. to 
King George III. and Col.-Commandant 60th. 

Jan, 28. At Bombay, on his way to England, 
Capt. Arthur Morris, 4th Bombay Rifles. 

Feb. 1. At Tonley, aged 76, Lieut.-Gen. Patrick 
Byers, of Tonley, Colonel of the 33d Bengal 
Native Infantry. 

At Bombay, Ann, wife of Lieut.-Col. G. D. Duff, 
only surviving sister of Sir George Hayter. 

Feb. 2. On board one of the river Nile steame 
boats, Henry, second son of Lieut. Broome, Ma- 
dras Army. 

At Croydon, Walter Evans, esq. 

At Tangier, while on leave from Gibraltar, 
Charles Dudley Oliver, Capt. 30th Regt. son of the 
late Adm. Robert Dudley Oliver. 

Feb.3. At Carrigles, near Dublin, aged 24, 
Theodosia, dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Goff. 

At Hyde-side, Lower Edmonton, aged 74, 
George Sadler, esq. late of Southwark. 

At Gibraltar, aged 75, William Sherwill, esq. 
for many years a merchant at that place, son of 
the late William Sherwill, esq. of Topsham. 

Feb.5. At Bungay, Lucy, relict of Samuel 
Clarke, esq. of Bergh Apton, Suffolk. 
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feb. 7. At Paris; aged 24, Helen Cordelia, 
eldest surviving dau. of G. A. A. Davies, esq. of 
Crickhowell, solicitor: 

At Bath, Miss Jane Fowler, late of Cullompton. 

In her 37th year, Louisa, wife of Mr. J. Nunne- 
ley, dau. of R. B. Heygate, esq. all of Market 
Harborough. 

At Bury-st. St. James’s, aged 29, Capt. Christo- 
pher Sayers, Deputy-Commissary-gen. at Ceylon, 
youngest son of the late Richard Sayers, esq. of 
Greenwood, co. of Dublin. He served as Assist- 
ant-Commissary-gen. in the Kandian rebellion. 

In Montpellier-sy. Brompton, aged 72, Charles 
David Wilkins Terry, esq. 

Feb.8. At Nottingham, aged 48, Catharine- 
Morritt, relict of the Rev. Thomas Hinde, of Win- 
wick Priory, Lancashire, only child of Capt. 
Chadwick, 22d Dragoons. 

At Claxton Grange; near Greatham, aged 65, T. 
Jobson, esq. 

At Ahmedabad, aged 24, Lieut. H. Pitcairn, 
25th Bombay Nat. Inf. third son of John Pitcairn, 
esq. of Finsbury-circus, 

At Bombay, Lieut.-Col. John Tritton, 10th Hus- 
sars, formerly of thé 3d Dragoons. 

Feb.9. At Vernon, near Langeais, aged 52, 
Maria, widow of George Henry William Beau- 
mont de La Barthe, esq. eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. Philip Beaver, R.N. 

In Craven-hill-gardens, aged 30, Wm. Thomas 
Bowen, esq. 

At Springfield Colony, Antrim, aged 51, Maria- 
Smear, wife of Major Richard Rollo Houghton, late 
73rd Regt. eldest dau. of the late Rev. Richard 
Hardy, D.D. Rector of Loughborough. 

At Portway Villa, near Kington, Heref. aged 69, 
Thomas Oliver, esq. 

At Manchester, Jamaica, Robert Craig Thom- 
son, esq. 

At Madrid, Arthur Wm. Thorold, esq. youngest 
son of the Rev. Henry B. Thorold, Rector of 
Hougham-cum-Marston, Lincolnshire. 

Feb. 10. At Luton, Beds, aged 62, Emily-Agnes, 
widow of Charles Austin, esq. 

By a fall from his horse, aged 27, William, second 
son of George Hitchcock, esq. of Hinton House. 

At Shottisham, the residence of his brother, 
Albert-Richard, youngest son of the late Richard 
Merry, esq. of the same place. 

Feb. 11. At Peckham, Elizabeth - Lucretia, 
youngest and only surviving child of the late Capt. 
Robert Mackay Clarke, 2nd W. lL. Regt. niece of 
the Hon. W. Webb, of New Providence, Bahamas. 

At Malta, aged 17, Edward Carmichael Clements 
Goodwin, youngest and only surviving child of the 
late Rev. George Harvey Goodwin, of Denbury, 
Essex. 

At the North College, Elgin, David Hay, esq. of 
Westerton, and of the 6th Madras Light Cavalry. 

At Hereford, aged 36, Henry, fourth son of Wil- 
liam Pulling, esq. 

At Clapham, aged 73, Miss Rashfield, formerly 
of Balham Cottage. 

At Amherstburgh, Upper Canada, aged 76, Ebe- 
nezer Reynolds, esq. 

At Dalton-in-Furness, Lanc. aged 88, William 
Spence, esq. formerly of Bedale, surgeon. 

At Pen-y-Park, near Beaumaris, Anne, relict of 
the Rey. Robert Williams, Rector of Beaumaris. 

At Barnsbury-park, Islington, aged 78, Mary, 
relict of Thomas Wontner, esq. 

Feb. 12. At Leamington, aged 82, William 
Chapman, esq. He was Lieutenant in the Rifle 
Brigade, Captain of a Portuguese regiment, and in 
the Carnarvon Militia, served in the Peninsula, 
and was at the battle of Waterloo. 

At Whittlesford, Camb. aged 83, Lydia Gunning; 
and on the 21st, aged 81, Eleanor Gunning, sisters 
of Henry Gunning, Senior Esquire Bedell of the 
University of Cambridge, of whom a memoir was 
given in our February Magazine. 

Suddenly, at the parsonage, Great Yarmouth, 
aged 70, Diana, widow of Rear-Admiral Hills, of 
Ashen Hall, Essex, third dau. of the late Thomas 
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Hammersley, esq. of Pall Mall, and mother of the 
Rev. George Hills, Minister of Yarmouth. 

On the Nile, near Thebes, aged 21, Alfred; se- 
cond son of Sir Wilfred Lawson, Bart. 

At Ashbourne, Derbysh. aged 83; Miss Frances 
Anne. Walker. 

At Bridge House, Richmond, Surrey, aged 78, 
Miss Betsey Manning Webster. 

Suddenly, aged 76, Elizabeth, wife of T. Wood- 
ham, esq. of Winchester. 

Feb. 20. At Epsom, aged 46, Ellen, relict of 
J. W. Bovill, esq. of Southampton. 

Feb. 22. At Canandaqua, Ontario, U.S. Capt. 
Thomas Loughnan Stuart Menteath, formerly 16th 
Lancers, second son of the late Sit Charles Gran- 
ville Stuart Menteath, Bart. of Closeburn and 
Mansfield. 

At Roriston, co. Meath, aged 63, Christopher 
Drake, the last surviving son of Columbus Drake, 
esq. of Roriston, by Ann, only dau. of Christopher 
Barnewall, esq. of Fynnstown Castle; co. Meath, 
and grandson of Patrick Drake, of Drakerath, by 
Frances, third daughter of James O’Reilly, esq. of 
Roriston. He married first Mary-Anne dau. of 
Nicholas Gannon, esq. of Ballyboy, by whom he 
has left one surviving son Columbus Patri¢k 
Drake, esq., and secondly, Mary eldest dau. of 
Alex. Somers, esq. by whom he had several chil- 
dren, of whom three survivé, two sons and one 
daughter. . 

At Woburn, Beds. aged 69, Elizabeth, relict of 
Daniel Skinner, esq. 

Feb.24. Gen. Daniel F. O'Leary, Her Britanini¢ 
Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary at Bogota. 

At Nice, Sarah relict of Lieut. Col. Cunning- 
hame of Caddell and Thorntoun. 

At Bombay, aged 36, William Gratrix Allan, 
only son of the late Lieut. J. Allan, R.N. of Forres. 

March 1. At Madeira, Mary-Anne, eldest dau. 
of Robert Bloxam, esq. Newport. 

March2. At New Orleans, Thomas Dixon, esq: 
brother of the Rev. Wm. Dixon, of Tong: 

March 5. At Lago Maggiore, Italy, Sarah- 
Jane, only surviving dau. of Thomas 8. Benson, 
esq. of the Manor House, Teddington. 

In Regent-sq. St. Pancras, aged 55, Archibald 
MacDonnell, esq. surgeon. 

March 6. At Paris,aged 18, Amelia-Georgine- 
Bazaipe, granddau. of Sir George Hayter. 

At Cheltenham, aged 76, Mary, widow of Thos. 
Patrickson, esq. of Blackheath. 

March7. At Peebles, Alexander Renton, esq. 
surgeon. 

March 8. At Clifton, Elizabeth-Bayley, wife of 
Thomas Josling, esq. 

At New York, aged 34, Charles Philip Lindsay, 
esq. eldest and only surviving son of the late 
Philip Yorke Lindsay, esq. H.E.1.C.S. 

Killed by an accidental explosion when super- 
intending the blasting of the root of a tree with 
gunpowder, First Lieut. William Cunningham 
Symonds, R.M. youngest son of Rear-Admiral Sy- 
monds, of Yeatton House, Hants. 

At Hill House, Rendham, aged 73, — last 
surviving dau. of the Rev. Henry Williams, Rector 
of Marlesford, Suffolk. 

March9. Aged 62, Susannah, wife of Captain 
James Meeling, of the Hythe, Colchester. 

At Whalley Abbey, Lanc. aged 22, John William 
Whitle, esq. Lieut. Ist Lancashire Militia, yonnger 
son of the late Captain Whitle; of Whalley Abbey. 

March 10. At Kippendavie House, Dunblane, 
Mary, relict of the Rey. Dr. Murray, of Kilmadock. 

At Springfield, United States, Robert, eldest son 
of the late Robert Gill Ranson, esq. of Ipswich. 

March \1. At Wiveliscombe, Som. Margaret- 
Minter, relict of the Rey. Edward Back, Curate of 
St. David’s, Exeter, and Chaplain to the garrison 
of Anapolis Royal, Nova Scotia. 

At West Hall, Shetland, aged 20, Cecilia-Ann, 
eldest dau. of Comm. W. H. Brand, R.N. 

At Kingsey, Canada, Harriet, second dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. William Cox, R. Art. 

March 12. At his daughter’s, Norwich, aged 73, 
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Robert, eldest son of the late Robert Boyden, gent. 
of North Cove, Suffolk. 

Aged 55, Robert Chambers, esq. of Gray’s Inn, 
barrister-at-law. 

At Malta, aged 34, Charles-William, younger 
son of the late Rev. William Amboor Keating, 
Chaplain Madras Presidency. 

At King’s College, Aberdeen, aged 86, Dr .Hugh 
Macpherson, Sub-principal, and for 61 years Pro- 
fessor in that university. 

At Bucton-park, Heref. aged 33, Frederick Jas. 
Vaughan Galliers, esq. 

At Coblenz, Andrew Hay, esq. son of late Major- 
Gen. Hay, of Mountblairy, Banffshire. 

At Buckingham, aged 78, Michael Macnamara, 
esq. Lieut. on the retired list of the Royal Bucks 
Militia, and half-pay of the late First Provisional 
Battalion. 

Mr. James W. Melvin, solicitor, of Swansea. 

In London, aged 37, Ann-Wood, wife of Mr. T. 
H. Thorp, of Ringmer, Sussex, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Thorpe Wm. Fowke, of Sudbury. 

March 14. At Edinburgh, James Bruce, esq. 
of Powfoulis. 

Aged 46, Mary-Hanson, wife of the Rev. J. W. 
Cobb, Rector of St. Margaret’s, Norwich. 

At Gloucester-terr. Hyde-park, aged 91, John 
Crosby, esq. formerly of H.M. Dockyard, Ports- 
mouth. 

At Halifax, aged 63, William Edwards, esq. of 
Highbury-place, London. 

At Southsea, aged 77, Sarah, relict of Lieut. 
Daniel Green. 

At Brighton, Eliza-Constantia, relict of William 
Hawkins, esq. Madras Civil Service. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 43, Capt. Charles Lan- 
caster, Madras Horse Art. 

At Cold Ashby, aged 19, Henry-Thos. Mousley, 
of St. Catharine Hall, Camb, younger son of the 
Rey. William Mousley, Vicar of Cold Ashby. 

In York-pl. Portman-sq. aged 79, Miss Sarah 
Robinson. 

At Dalston, aged 65, Sarah, relict of Edward 
Seaton, esq. Surgeon R.N. 

Suddenly, at Calais, aged 27, Edward Serres, 
esq. fourth son of the Rev. J. 5. D. Serres, of 
Easebourne, near Midhurst. 

At Newport, near Stockton-on-Tees, aged 30, 
R. H. Simpson, esq. 

In the Dominican Convent, Stone, Staffordsh. 
the Hon. Appolonia Stourton, sixth dau. of the 
late Lord Stourton. 

In Endsleigh-st. Tavistock-sq. Janet, wife of 
Thomas Sutherland, esq. 

At Rye-lane, Peckham, aged 69, Harriet, widow 
of Wm. Woolley, esq. 

March 15. At Wanstead, Essex, aged 56, Henry 
Chapman, esq. He was the sixth son of the late 
Abel Chapman, esq. of Woodford, by Rebecca, 
dau. of Daniel Bell, esq. He married at Calcutta, 
in 1836, Priscilla-Susan, dau. of Edw. Wakefield, 
esq. and has left issue. 

At Heavitree, Devon, aged 65, Juliana-Susanna, 
widow of Prebendary Dennis, of Exeter; and 
March 21, Maria, her second daughter. 

In Westbourne-pl. Hyde-park, aged 83, Laura- 
Honor, relict of Matthew Gosset, esq. formerly 
Viscount of the island of Jersey. 

At Aigburth, near Liverpool, Caroline-Mary, 
youngest dau. of Charles §. Parker, esq. 

Aged 68, Eliza-Willis, wife of James Webb 
Willis, esq. of Grove House, Enfield. 

At Edinburgh, Wilhelmina, dau. of the late 
Dr. Alexander Wylie. 
pi March \6. At Draycott, Shepton Mallet, aged 
72, the Rev. J. B. Bristow, Baptist Minister. 

At Stoke, near Devonport, aged 78, Dorothea- 
Anne, widow of Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Browne, 
Lieut.-Governor of Kinsale and Charles Fort. 
an North-crescent, Bedford-sq. aged 75, Miss 

Le Coq. 

In Torrington-sq. aged 71, Frederick Crofton, 
esq. late Major 22nd Regt. 

At Stebbing, Essex, in bis 2nd year, Roger 


Dawson de Coyerdale Dawson Duffield, only son 
of the Rey. R. D. Duffield, Rector of Calcethorpe, 
Lincolnshire. 

At her son-in-law’s, St. John’s-wood, aged 85, 
Susannah, relict of the Rev. George Edwards. 

At Lyndhurst, aged 63, Henry Hodges, » 

_ At Berkeley, Glouc. aged 56, Roberti Ftzhard- 
inge Jenner, esq. He was Lieut.-Col. of the Royal 
South Gloucester Militia, a Deputy-Lieut. of the 
county, and an active magistrate for upwards of 
30 years. He was the only son of the celebrated 
Dr. Jenner, the introducer of vaccination. He 
po of Exeter college, Oxford; B.A. 1819, M.A. 

In Moorgate-st. aged 29, George Milner, esq, 

At Thornbridge, near Bakewell, aged 90, George 
Morewood, esq. 

Susan-Barbara, wife of Sir George B. Pocock, 
of York-st. Portman-sq. She was the dau. of 
the late Col. Kelly, of Dean’s-yard, Westminster, 
and was married in 1820. 

Ann, wife of R. Reynolds, esq. of Romford. 

At Southampton, aged 81, Mrs. Amy Russell. 

At Didmarton rectory, Glouc. aged 16, Thomas, 
only son of T. W. Scutt, esq. and grandson of the 
late Rev. Thomas Scutt, of Brighton. 

Aged 34, Letitia-Joanna, wife of the Rev. J. P. 
Sill, of Westhorpe. 

In Wimpole-st. Joseph Albin Slack, esq. late of 
Redbourne House, Herts. 

At Greenwich, aged 65, Maria, dau. of John 
Westly, esq. late of Cheshunt, Herts, and formerly 
of St. Petersburg. 

March 17. In London, aged 33, Edward W. 
H. Bell, esq. Deputy-Assistant-Comm.-General, 
youngest son of William Bell, esq. late of H.M. 
Paymaster-General’s Department, Whitehall. 

At Brixton, aged 58, Thomas Mitchell Ham- 
mond, esq. surgeon. 

At Weymouth, aged 75, Louisa-Hyde, wife of 
the Rev. J. L. Jackson. 

At Tilgate-forest, aged 82, Julia, relict of the 
Rev. William John Jolliffe, and mother of Sir 
W.G. Hylton Jolliffe, Bart. M.P. She was the, 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir Abraham Pytches 
of Streatham, Knt. and sister to Peggy Countess 
of Coventry, great-grandmother of the present 
Earl. She was left a widow in 1835, having issue 
the present Baronet and another son, Lieut. Gil- 
bert East Jolliffe, who died in 1833. 

Aged 23, Isabella-Elizabeth-Chanter, wife of 
John Maxwell, esq. solicitor, of Plymouth. 

At Bridgend, Anne, wife of Thomas Popkin, 
esq. solicitor. 

In Newgate prison, Frederick William Beau- 
fort de Moleyns, esq. He was the eldest son of the 
Hon. and Rev. Frederick Ferriter de Moleyns, an 
uncle of the present Lord Vintry, by Elizabeth, 
only dau. and heir of Wm. Croker, esq. of Johns- 
town, co. Cork. He married in 1826 Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Wm. R. Broughton, 
R.N. C.B. In 1832 he was returned to liament 
for the county Kerry, together with . Charles 
O’Conneli; and in 1835 with Mr. Morgan John 
O’Connell ; but at the election of 1837 he was de- 
feated by Mr. Blennerhassett, the Conservative 
candidate. On the 8th March last he was charged 
at the Mansion House with having forged a power 
of attorney for the sale of 15201. stock, standing in 
the name of Mr. R. Annesley Simpson, and having 
failed to procure bail to the stipulated amount 
(30007.) he was committed to Newgate, where he 
died (according to the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury,) a “ Natural Death.” 

At Whitby, aged 81, John Robinson, esq. 
surgeon. 

At Bath, where she had resided for many years, 
Miss Roe, a native of Warwick. 

At Glanydon, Anglesey, aged 55, Stephen 
Roose, esq. a Deputy-Lieut. and Justice of the 
Peace for that county. 

Aged 90, Miss Jane B. Stogdon, of Lympstone. 

At Islington, aged 81, Mrs. Ann Sutleffe. 

March 18. At Ponsbury-house, near Shaftes- 
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bury, aged 72, Susannah, relict of Mr. Charles 
A‘Court, and second dau. of the late Mr. John 
Oram, of Cowherd-shute Farm, Motcombe. 

At Brighton, aged 16, Margaret, fourth dau. of 
Robert Hedley, esq. of Long Benton, Northumb. 

At the residence of Major Travers, Portsea, 
aged 62, Mrs. Eleanor Hoar. 

At West Bromwich, Henry Holland, esq. so- 
licitor. 

At Brompton, aged 43, Ellen-Turner, wife of 
James B. Kingdom, esq. of the Admiralty, Somer- 
set House. 

In Cadogan-pl. aged 88, Frances, relict of 
Patrick Townshend Lightfoot, esq. 

At Bruges, aged 44, Charles Le Poer Trench, 
esq. He was the second son of the Hon. and Ven. 
Charles Le Poer Trench, Archdeacon of Ardagh, 
by Fanny, 2d dau. of Thomas Elwood, esq. ; and 
married in 1840 his cousin Frances-Anne 4th 
dau. of the late Hon. and Most Rev. Power Trench, 
Lord Archbishop of Tuam; by whom he had 
issue a son, who died in 1847, 

At Sandgate, Kent, aged 49, Charlotte, wife of 
the Rev. John S. H. Welsh. 

At Southsea, John Worthington, esq. late of 
Bath. 

At Hereford, aged 72, Elizabeth-Mary, widow of 
the Rev. Thomas Underwood, late Rector of Ross, 
and Canon Residentiary of Hereford Cathedral. 

March 19. In Queen’s-road, Bayswater, aged 
80, Miss Harriott Bolton. 

In Pimlico, aged 85, James Chalk, esq. formerly 
of Queenborough, Kent. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Anna, wife of Mr. Frede- 
rick Caldicotte, of Needham Market, and fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Fisk, of Shimpling 
Thorn, Suffolk. 

In Upper Stamford-st. Lambeth, aged 30, Eliza- 
beth-Croasdaile, wife of Henry Collick, esq. 

At Buckley, Flintsh. aged 74, Caroline-Mary, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Ffoulkes, of Eriviatt, Denb. 
dau. of the late Robert Jocelyn, esq. Capt. R.N. 

At Ashford, Kent, aged 80, George Rule, esq. 
formerly of Guildford-st. Russell-sq. 

Aged 58, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
George Benson Strutt, esq. of Bridge-hill, Derby- 


shire. 

Aged 84, William Townley, esq. of Townhead, 
Lancashire. 

At Brighton, aged 67, Phylia, wife of Hampton 
Weekes, M.D. 

March 20. At Epsom, aged 46, the relict of J. 
W. Bovill, esq. of Southampton. 

At Camberwell, aged 84, Mr. Thos. Benjamin 
Chambers, late of Queenborough, Kent. 

At Lucker rectory, Northumberland, the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law the Rev. G. P. Hall, aged 
59, Mrs. Chinn, of Merthyr, widow of Mr. Thomas 
Chinn. 

At Bath, Ellen-Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
William Cobbold, esq. of Colchester. 

In Eaton-pl. Mary-Hamilton, infant dau. of 
James Duff, esq. M.P. 

At Trowbridge, Wilts, aged 61, Mary, relict of 
Henry Eggar, esq. 

Suddenly, on board H.M.S. Boscawen, as she 
was leaving Spithead for the Baltic, aged 21, Lieut. 
the Lord Gilbert Norman Grosvenor, second son 
of the Marquess of Westminster, and brother to 
the Duchess of Northumberland. He had served 
as Lieutenant on board Her Majesty’s yacht. 

At Chelsea, aged 52, Frederick Blissett Hooper, 
esq. late of Reading. 

At Newton, Camb. aged 84, W. Hurrell, esq. 

In Wimpole-st. Charlotte-Rochford, widow of 
Sir Richard M. Jephson, Bart. who died in 1825, 
She was his second wife, and eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. John Smith, R. Art. 

At Gibraltar, aged 65, Col. Rice Jones, K.H., 
Commanding Royal Engineers in that garrison. 
He served in South America and in the Peninsula, 
and was present at the passage of the Douro and 
capture of Oporto, in May, 1809; battles of Tala- 
vera and Busaco, siege of Badajos, battle of 
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Albuera, and siege and capture of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo. He received the silver war-medal with 
four clasps. 

At Boulogne, aged 84, retired Comm. Joseph 
Salvador Moriencourt, R.N. He entered the 
Navy in 1787 as midshipman in the Adventure 44, 
and served for fourteen years on full pay; was 
made Lieut. 1793, was engaged in the siege of 
Toulon, and became a retired Commander 1827. 

At Ash rectory, near Sevenoaks, aged 16, Mary- 
Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. R. Salwey, Rector of 
that parish. 

March 2\. At Felsham rectory, Suffolk, aged 
58, Lydia, wife of the Rev. Thomas Anderson. 

At Elm-park, Armagh, James-Henry, youngest 
son of the late W. Baird, esq. of Falkland, Ayrsh. 

At Brighton, aged 70, Sophia, relict of Capt. 
William Chivers. 

At Springfield House, aged 20, George-Augustus, 
youngest son of Sir W. F. Eliott, Bart. of Stobs 
and Wells. 

At the residence of his step-father T. T. D. 
Bayly, esq. of Herringstone House, Dorset, George, 
second surviving son of the late Henry Edward 
Elton, esq. of Winford Court, Somerset. 

In Chester-sq. at the house of her sister Mrs. 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, aged 55, Eliza W. 
widow of Sir John Hawker English, K.G.V., of 
Warley House, Essex. 

At Burnville, Lamerton, aged 59, John James, 
esq. Deputy-Lieut. for Devon. 

At Lancaster, John Lodge, esq. solicitor. 

At Clifton, Anne, widow of John Hugh Smyth 
Pigott, esq. of Brockley Hall and the Grove, Wes- 
ton-super-Mare, of whom a memoir was given in 
our September Magazine, p. 315. 

At Brompton, aged 64, Robert Probatt, esq. 

At the Mount, York, aged 84, Mrs. Stainforth. 

At Marton House, Yorksh. aged 70, Isabella, 
relict of John Thomson, esq. 

March 22. At Richmond, aged 44, Capt. Francis 
Price Blackwood, R.N. youngest son of the late 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry Blackwood, 
Bart. K.C.B., by his third wife Harriet, dau. of 
Francis Gore, esq. He entered the navy 1821, and 
served for eighteen years on full pay ; was made 
Lieut. 1828, Commander 1830, Post Captain 1838. 
From 1833 to 1836 he commanded the Hyacinth 
18, on the East India Station, and from 184] to 
1846 the Fly surveying vessel, for part of the time 
as Commodore, on the same station. He married 
in 1848 Jemima-Sarah, 2d. dau. of the late James 
Cranbourne Stroude, esq, and has left issue one 
son and one daughter. 

At Lostwithiel, Cornwall, aged 19, Louisa- 
Francis, only child of John Collins Blewett, esq. 

At the house of her brother-in-law Thomas 
ila Clapham Common, Miss Emily Broad- 

lurst. 

At Aberystwith, aged 8&6, William Cobb Gil- 
bertson, esq. of Cefngwyn. 

At Reading, aged 60, J. D. Goodchild, esq. 

At Argrennan House, Kirkcudbrightsh. Robert 
Ker, esq. 

At Holywell Hall, near Stamford, aged 75, Mrs. 
Etheldred Anne Birch Reynardson. She was the 
eldest dau. of Jacob Reynardson, of Holywell Hall, 
(great-grandson of Abraham Reynardson, esq. 
Lord Mayor of London in 1649,) by Anne, eldest 
dau. of Sir John Cust, Bart., and sister to the first 
Lord Brownlow. She was married in 1806 to Ge- 
neral Thomas Birch, who assumed, on the death 
of his father-in-law in 1811, the additional name 
and arms of Reynardson, and died in 1847, leaving 
issue four sons and two daughters. 

At Torquay, aged 53, John Sadler, esq. of Glou- 
cester-terr. Regent’s-park, and formerly of Oajaca, 
Mexico. 

March 23. At Woburn, Beds, aged 69, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Daniel Skinner, esq. 

Aged 84, John Sterland, esq. many years a resi- 
dent of Margate. 

At Alnwick, aged 48, Thomas Thorp, esq. solr. 

In Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s-park, aged 70, 
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Margaret-Ansdall, wife of Robert Watkins, esq. 
late of Arundel. 

Ann, relict of Joseph Ablett, esq. of Llandbedr 
Hall, Denbighshire. She was the eldest dau. of 
William Bury, esq. of Swinton, co. Lance. 

In the Belgrave-road, J. H. Brydon, esq. late of 
Southampton. 

James Clayton, esq. of Percy-st. Bedford-square, 
surgeon. 

At Deptford, aged 38, Edward Cowcher, esq. 

At Hamburgh, aged 34, Samuel Edmonds, esq. 
of Bradford, Wilts. 

At Lee, Kent, Charles Godwin, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Aged 67, Wm. Little, esq. of Upper Sydenham. 

At Whiston Priory, Shr. aged 36, the Hon. Geor- 
giana-Louisa-Mary, wife of Capt. F. Mostyn Owen, 
44th Foot. She was the youngest dau. of Richard 
4th Lord Berwick, by Frances-Maria, second dau. 
of Wm. Mostyn Owen, esq.; and was married 1845. 

At Stockwell-green, aged 64, Charles Bailey 
Pepper, esq. formerly of Great Queen-street, West- 
minster. He was the father of John Henry Pepper, 
esq. the well-known Professor of Chemistry at the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 

Aged 61, Samuel Spurrett, esq. of Leicester. 

At St. Alban’s Villas, Highgate-rise, aged 67, 
John Stride, esq. 

At Kensington-cresc. aged 68, Mary, relict of 
Daniel Toohey, esq. 

At Sandgate, Kent, William-George-Wyndham, 
only surviving son of Francis Tyssen, esq. 

At Lasswade, near Edinburgh, aged 75, J. T. 
Walker, esq. formerly of South-st. Finsbury, and 
Dorking, Surrey. 

At Kentish-town,aged 83, J. Willing Warren,esq. 

March 24, At the Grove, Haverfordwest, Anne, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Rev. James Bowen, 
Rector of Roscrowther, Pembrokeshire. 

At Richmond, aged 81, Capt. Carter, late Adju- 
tant in the North Riding Militia. 

At Bonchurch, I. W., Louisa-Elizabeth, wife of 
Charles Castleman, esq. of St. Ive’s House, Hants, 
and youngest child of the late John Hussey, esq. 
of Lyme, Dorset. 

At Hackney, aged 38, Thomas-Aquilla, eldest 
son of the Rev. Thomas Aquilla Dale, Louth, Linc. 

At North-bank, aged 78, Lieut.-Gen. Edward 
Darley, formerly of the 61st Regt. 

At Stogumber, Somerset, Emma, eldest dau. of 
George Elers, esq. 

At Seaforth, near Liverpool, Emma, wife of 
Richard Fry, esq. 

At Torquay, Pulteney Mein, esq. eldest son of 
the late Pulteney Mein, esq. formerly of 74th Regt. 
At Croydon, aged 76, Miss Sarah Bethia Rice. 

At Deptford, aged 85, John David Rolt, esq. late 
: the Navy Office, chief clerk and accountant for 
stores. 

March 25. In Welbeck-street, aged 72, Anne- 
Caroline, eldest dau. of the late John Blagrove, 
esq. of Abshot-house, Hants, and Cardiff-hall, 
Jamaica, 

At Edmonton, aged 70, Anna-Maria, wife of 
Eleazer Booker, esq. 

At Windlesham, Surrey, Elizabeth, widow of 
Eliab Breton, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 68, Elizabeth, wife of Ben- 
jamin Broadbridge, esq. 

Mary-Ann, second dau. of the late Rev. Robert 
Etheredge, of Pulham, Norfolk. 

At Norwich, aged 79, James Goodwin, esq. 
solicitor. 

At Forest Rise, Walthamstow, aged 71, Joseph 
Owen Harris, esq. 

At Norton, aged 86, Thomas Howes, esq. 

_ At Uffculme, aged 83, Miss Jennefee Jones, only 
sister of the late John Jones, esq. of Franklyn. 

In Victoria-road, Kensington, Adelaide, wife of 
George Mackeson, esq. 

In her fourth year, Ada-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of John Salt, esq. of Gordon-sq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 81, Sarah, widow of Elias 
Taylor, esq. of Shapwick House, Som. 


At Bengeo Lodge, near Hertford, aged 83, 
Benedicta, widow of Thomas Wedgwood, esq. of 
Over House, Burslem. 

Aged 20, Alfred, eldest son of John James 
Wilkinson, esq. of Camberwell. 

March 26. At Erdington, Warw. aged 79, Anne, 
relict of Thos. Bentley Buxton, esq. of Leicester. 

At her residence, Dublin, aged 90, the Rt. Hon. 
Eliza dowager Countess of Clanricarde. She was 
dau. of the late Sir Thomas Burke, Bart. of 
Marble-hill, co. Galway, and was married in 1799 
to John-Thomas thirteenth Earl of Clanricarde, 
who died 27th July, 1808, leaving issue the pre- 
sent Marquess of Clanricarde, Hester-Catharine 
now Marchioness dowager of Sligo, and Emily late 
Countess of Howth. 

At Wotton-under-Edge, Glouc. aged 49, George 
Clode, esq. formerly of Mark-lane. 

In Hamilton-terr. St. John’s-wood, aged 57, 
Henry Charles Dakeyne, esq. He was the eld 
son of John Deakin, or Dakeyne, of Bagthorpe 
House, Barford, Notts, by Anna-Maria, widow of 
Osmond Beauvoir, esq. of Downhall hall, Essex, 
and dau. and coheir of Henry Whirledge, or 
Wolrich, gent. of Coleorton, co. Leic. (See the 
genealogy contributed by Mr. Dakeyne to Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, and Nichols’s Topographer and 
Genealogist.) He married Mary, only dau. of 
the late John Gaunt, esq. of Leek, co. Stafford, 
and had issue two sons and two daughters. 

Aged 82, William Davey, esq. of Barnham cot- 
tage, near Thetford, Norfolk. 

Aged 60, Mrs. Hannah Falcke, of Oxford-st, 
relict of Jacob Falcke, esq. of Great Yarmouth. 

In Great Ormond-st. aged 51, Mary, relict of 
George Holmes, esq. 

At Bath, Mary, relict of Lt.-Col. Marshall, R.M. 

In Bruton-st. aged 78, Joanna, relict of D. B. 
Murphy, esq. of Ealing. 

At Brighton, Catharine, wife of James Fleming 
Ward, esq. 

At Mucking Hall, Essex, aged 40, Eliza, wife of 
John Sawell, esq. 

At Southmolton, aged 80, Mrs. Elizabeth Sibbett. 

March 27, At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Narcissus Batt, esq. Purdysburn, Belfast. 

In Pimlico, aged 60, Lucy, second dau. of the 
late William Capon, esq. the well-known archi- 
tectural draughtsman and scene-painter of West- 
minster. 

At Dresden, aged 22, Anna-Sidonia, wife of 
James Gay Child, esq. 

At Fermoy, Ireland, aged 24, William Henry 
Hopkinson, Capt. 62nd Regt. only son of W. L. 
Hopkinson, esq. St. Martin’s, Stamford. 

At Ely, aged 64, Mary, wife of Henry Pigott, 
esq. solicitor. 

At Islington, aged 81, Mary-Ann,widow of Major 
Saffery, formerly of Downham, Norfolk, and second 
dau. of the late Charles Morris, esq. of Loddington 
Hall, Leicestershire. 

Aged 65, John, eldest son of the late Benjamin 
Waterhouse, esq. of Jamaica, and Russell-sq. 

March 28. Aged 68, Henry Blanshard, esq. of 
Great Ormond-st. 

Aged 68, Sarah-Anne, wife of G. Dyer, esq. of 
Princess’s-terr. Albert-road, Regent’s-park. 

At the rectory, Long Melford, aged 19, Matilda, 
dau. of the late Rev. Sir Augustus Brydges Hen- 
niker, Bart. 

At Alton, Hants, aged 72, Deborah, widow of 
John Hooper, esq. of Kennington, surgeon. 

In Upper Seymour-st. West, Augusta, wife of 
Ralph Howitt, esq. 

In Dorset-pl. aged 72, Susannah, relict of Alex- 
ander Copland Hutchison, surgeon R.N. 

In the Old Kent-road, aged 49, William Hopkins 
Kilpin, esq. formerly of Kingsclere, Hants. 

Aged 75, Mr. Nathaniel Palmer, solicitor, Great 
Yarmouth. 

At Upper Walmer, aged 62, Miss Elizabeth 
Pilcher. 

At Bath, aged 80, Robert Radclyffe, esq. of Fox- 
denton Hall, Lancash, 
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At the Hall, Beverley, aged 92, Mrs. Walker. 
March 29. At Kildare-terr. Westbourn-park- 
road, aged 71, Mary-Ann, widow of Thomas Arnott, 


Kt Eastry House, Kent, Comm. Chas. Hougham 
Baker, R.N. He wasa son of the late Rey. Charles 
Baker, Vicar of Tilmerstone, Kent, and nephew to 
Vice-Adm. Sir Thomas Baker, K.C.B. He en- 
tered the navy in 1846, was for thirteen years on 
full-pay, was made Lieut. in 1833, and Com- 
manier 1846. He seryed during the Chinese 
campaigns in 1840 and 1841. 

At Bridgwater, aged 69, John Bowen, esq. 

At Speen-hill, near Newbury, aged 65, Jeré 
Bpnny, esq. 

At Hurst, Berks, aged 84, Dorothy, widow of 
Leonard Currie, esq. ; 

At the Retreat, Lewisham, aged 69, Mary, wife 
of Alexander Gallaway, retired Comm. R.N. 

At Leicester, aged 83, Mrs. Sophia Cam Nichol- 
son, relict of the Rev. J. Nicholson, Rector of 
Widdial, Herts. 

At Bow, Middlesex, aged 81, John Parker, esq. 
late of the ward of Portsoken, eldest son of the 
late Rey. John Parker, of Castle Carrock and 
Cumrew, Cumberland. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 38, Webster Simpson, 
esq. of Stamford-hill and Great Tower-st. son of 
the late Geddes M. Simpson, esq. 

At St. Peter’s, Thanet, aged 79, Miss Ann Tom- 
lin, late of the Dane, Margate. 

At Staindrop, aged 89, John Trotter, esq. for- 
merly Colonel of the Durham Local Militia, a 
magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. of that county for 
sixty years. 

At Brussels, aged 28, Charles, sixth son of the 
late Francis Watkins, esq. of Whitby, Yorks. 

At Scarborough, aged 68, Harriet, dan. of the 
late Sam. Wormald, esq. of York. 

March 30. At the Warneford Hospital, Leam- 
ington, aged 24, Henry James Franks, esq. M.D. 
resident surgeon of the establishment, and second 
son of the Rev. J. Franks, M.A. of Whittlesey, 
near Peterborough. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 15, Eliza-Maria- 
Georgiana, only dau. of Capt. Marryat Gumm, 

Nat. Art 


At Edinburgh, aged 63, William Jackson, esq. 
late superintending surgeon H.E.1.C.S. 

Aged 64, Samuel Rutherfoord, esq. surgeon, of 
St. George’s-in-the-East. 

At Warminster, aged 73, Mr. T. P. Ubsdell, of 
the late firm of Ubsdell and Price, timber deal- 


rs, &c. 

At Glastonbury, aged 78, Moses Underwood, esq. 

March 31. Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Richard Boulton, esq. of Harrock Hall, near 
Standish, Lanc. 

At Hadley-green, Middlesex, aged 75, Commis- 
sary-Gen. J. Dickens, — commissioner of pro- 
perty and income tax, &c. 

At Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, aged 10, Wil- 
liam-Augustus, second son of Major W.T. Layard, 
Ceylon Rifle Regt. 

At Fair Oak, aged 15, Mary-Georgina, only 
child of the Hon. John Carnegie. 

At Stratford-on-Avon, aged 54, John Getley, esq. 

Aged 38, Margaret, wife of J. A. Groome, esq. 
of King’s Langley. 

At Tilgate Forest, aged 8, Montague-Henry- 
Hylton, fifth son of Sir W. Hylton Jolliffe, Bart. 

At Oswestry, Salop, aged 63, Thomas Potter 
Macqueen, esq. Jate of Ridgemount, Beds. - 

In Gloucester-road, Regent’s-park, Augustus 
Henry Moore, of South-sq. Gray’s-inn, solicitor. 

Aged 48, Richard Radford Robinson, esq. of 
Camberwell. 

* At Blandford, aged 84, Mrs. Eliza Ann Rogers. 

At Leicester, aged 75, Sarah, wife of Mr. Alder- 
man Rowlett. 

Lately. Miss Chambers, of Rugby, sister of Mrs. 
Belgrave, of North Kilworth. 

At Feckenham, aged 78, the last of the Clark- 
sons, who have officiated as clerks of that parish 
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for upwards of two hundred years. The younger 
part of his life was spent in the army as drum- 
Fe al in the Artillery. When he succeeded his 
father he became the tutor of choir after choir, 
and the Feckenham singers are the best rural choir 
in the county. 

At Greenwich, aged 67, Edward Riddle, esq. 
F.R.A.S. for upwards of thirty years Head Master 
of the Greenwich Ilospital Schools. 

April 1. At Upton Park, Slough, aged 45, 
Anna-Maria. third dau. of the Rev. Charles 
Champneys, Rector of St. George with St. Botolph, 
London, and Vicar of Wyrardisbury, Bucks. 

At Dorchester, aged 22, Ada, the only child of 
the Rey. Dacre Clemetson. 

At South Bank, Regent’s Park, aged 34, James 
Green, esq. 

In Hyde Park-sq. aged 88, Letitia-Hamilton, 
relict of Robert Hibbert, esq. of Chalfont Park, 
Bucks. She was the dau. of Fred. Nembhard, 
esq. of Jamaica ; and was married in 1785. 

Margaret, wife of Thomas Hughes, esq. of 
Ystrad, Denbighshire. 

At Hartwell, near Aylesbury, Bucks, Cecilia, 
wife of John Lee, esq. LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 

Aged 79, Miss Loat, of Clapham-comm. Surrey. 

At Lexden Manor, near Colchester, aged 88, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Papillon. 

At Swansea, aged 87, Hannah, widow of J. 
Stroud, esq. of the firm of Sir James Jelfe and 
Co. bankers; mother of W. Stroud, esq. and 
Capt. James Stroud, R.N. all of Swansea; and 
aunt to Mr. A’ P. Holland, Wilts County Asylum, 
Devizes: and at Bradford, Yorkshire, aged 16, 
Richard, only surviving son of Mr. G. Carveth, 
grandson of the late Rev. R. Carveth, of Elmore 
Court, Glouc. incumbent of Elmore and Longney, 
and nephew to the above Mrs. Stroud. 

At Cambridge, aged 27, Edward Brenton Vance, 
esq. Fellow of King’s college, and third surviving 
son of the late George Vance, M.D. 

April2. At Tiverton, aged 85, Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the late John Goyett, sen. esq. surgeon. 

At Colerne, Wilts, Mary, wife of the Rev. Gil- 
bert Heathcote. 

Aged 77, 5. MacQuoid, esq. Stanley-pl. Chelsea. 

At Plymouth, aged 74, Aun, widow of N, Nether- 
ton, esq. 

At Amwell-grove, Herts. and late of Watling-st. 
London, aged 71, Stafford Northcote, esq. 

Aged 27, Revel-Grime, eldest son of Revel 
Phillips, esq. of Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

At Florence, Georgiana-Clementina, wife of the 
Rey. John Sloper, of West Woodhay, Berks. 

At Doncaster, aged 90, Matilda, widow of John 
White, esq. dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Denton, 
Rector of Ashtead, Surrey. 

At the Abbey, Holme Cultram, Cumberland, 
Mary, wife of Ashley H. Wilson, esq. 

Aprii3. At Brampton Bryan, Heref., Marion- 
Stuart-Cave, wife of the Rey. N. E. Baldwin, 
Curate of that place. 

At Shirley, near Southampton, aged 77, Ellen- 
Greene, relict of Peter Berthon, esq. 

At Perth, Sir John Bisset, K.C.H. and K.C.B. 
He held the office of Commissary of the Forces 
under the Duke of Wellington during the whole 
of the Peninsular war, and was appointed a Com- 
missary-General in 1811. He was knighted in 
1832, and nominated K.C.B. in 1850. By his 
death a pension of 550/. has reverted to the Crown. 
Sir John was a native of Perth, and he resided 
there for many years past. 

In Bloomfield-road, Majda-hill, aged 59, Eliza- 
beth, wife of William Cotton, . of the Audit 
Office, Somerset House, and dau. of the late Joseph 
Whitfield, esq. of Faringdon. 

At Cranbrook, Kent, aged 37, William-Henry, 
second son of Charles R. Harford, esq. of Rutland- 
gate, Hyde-park. 

Anne, wife of J. T. Hoskins, esq. of Richmond, 


Surrey. 
Aged 31, Mr, James Hereford Jerwood, surgeon, 
of River-terrace North, Islington. 
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At Drogheda, aged 71, Mary-Anne, wife of Fre- 
derick Lacy, esq. 

At Cambridge, aged 77, Mary-Ann, widow of the 
Rev. Geo.Leapingwell, Vicar of High Easter,Essex. 

Aged 64, Susanna, wife of the Rev. John Lowe, 
Rector of Ardley, Oxfordsh. 

In Montague-pl. Russell-sq. aged 15, Juliana, 
youngest child of the late C. L. Phillips, esq. 

At Guildford, aged 63, John Rand, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 68, James Winn, esq. 

April4, Jane, wife of John Allen, esq. M.D. of 
Comber. 

At Brentry, Glouc. aged 48, William Cave, esq. 

Aged 58, Mary-Ann, relict of Thomas Clay, esq. 
late of Brighton. 

At Bishop’s Wilton, at an advanced age, J. Cle- 
ments, esq. surgeon, formerly of Driffield. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 47, Arthur Craven, esq. 

At Bailbrook, near Bath, Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late Daniel Deale, esq. of Faversham. 

At Limerick, aged 10, Howard, eldest son of 
Lieut.-Col. Douglas, Assistant Adjutant-Gen. 

The Right Hon: Maria Viscountess Gort. She 
was the eldest dau. of the Right Hon. Standish 
O'Grady, first Viscount Guillamore,and Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, by Katharine, 
2nd dau. of John Thomas Waller, esq. of Castle- 
town, co. Limerick ; was married in 1814, and has 
left a very numerous family. 

At Lower Clapton, aged 68, Miss Sophia Hooff- 
stetter. 

At Montpelier, in France, Georgina-Henrietta, 
second dau. of the late Admiral Sir Charles Henry 
Knowles, Bart. 

At Holywood, Belfast, Jane, wife of James D. 
Marshall, M.D. and eldest dau. of Sheridan 
Knowles, esq. 

In Jersey, Capt. John Morris, H.C.S. 
peas. East Indies. 


late of 
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At Stetchworth, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
William Thorpe, Vicar, and youngest dau. of 
the late Thomas Smyth, esq. of East Dereham. 

In Suffolk-p]. Anne, wife of John Wray, esq. 
and youngest dau. of the late John Cox, esq. of 
Peterborough. 

April 5. In Clarges-st. aged 80, the Hon. 
Edmund Byng, uncle to Viscount Torrington. 

In Queen-sq. Westminster, aged 46, Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Francis Fladgate, esq. 

At Ditchley, Brentwood, Percy-Philip, youngest 
son of the Rey. R. Fraser, Rector of Cherlton, 
Kent. 

At Northiam, aged 94, Elizabeth, 
John Gladwish, esq. of Cripps, Ewhurst. 

At Epsom, aged 77, Alice, eldest sister of the 
late Richard Harvey, esq. 

At Acton, aged 53, James Howell, esq. of South- 
ampton-st. Fitzroy-sq. Churchwarden of St. Ann’s, 
Soho, 

In Argyll-st. George Smith, esq. solicitor. 

At Hastings, aged 64. Capt. John Trotter, 
R.A 


widow of 


At Great Easton, Essex, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. T. R. Warne, "and eldest dau. of the late John 
Gimingham, esq. of Walworth, Surrey. 

At Weymouth, aged 67, Louisa, youngest dau. 
of the late William Willmott, esq. of Sherborne. 

Sophia-Margaret, eldest dau. of the late John 
Worrall, esq. Comm. R.N. 

April 6. At Clifton, Mary-Ann, wife of Joseph 
Allen, esq. late of Upper Gloucester-pl. Dorset- 
square, and Weymouth. 

Aged 31, T. H. Ambrose, esq. of Manchester-sq. 

At Bristol, aged 91, Thomas Daniel, esq. 

April 15. After a short illness, Sophia, the be- 
loved wife of Philip Parker, esq. of Chew Magna, 
Somerset, and youngest daughter of the late 
— Harford, esq. of and same pidee. 


TABLE OF “MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 














Deaths Registered | oS 
a, = +: +t: Aer = s 
Saturday, (Under 15 to| 60 and Age not Total. Males. | Females.| FO "bo 
15. 60. | upwards. specified. | ia 
— | 
| | | } 
Mar. 25.) 614. 351| 235  — | 1200) 622 | 578 || 1805 
Apr. 1. | 702, 500) 282 5 | 1489 | 829 | 660 1948 
” 8. | 556 | 353 | 228 5 | 1142; 589 553 1742 
» 5. | 521 | 365 196 4 1086 535 551 1573 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Apri 21. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

8. d. 8. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 

78 3 36 10 27 6 44 0 45 7 42 8 





PRICE OF HOPS, Apri 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 91. 98. to 112. 88.—Kent Pockets, 11/. 0s. to 171. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aprit 24. 
Hay, 4. 0s. to 5/. 10s.—Straw, 1/. 12s. to 2. 2s.—Clover, 41. 15s. to 61. 6s. 











' SMITHFIELD, Aprit 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef .. ..4. 0000000638 Od.to4e. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, Aprix 24, 

F Mutton ...........38. 6d.to5s. Od. Beasts......... 4,445 Calves 167 
Veal ..escecseeeeee4s. Gd. to 5s. 8d. Sheep andLambs 21,470 Pigs 380 
ee “=  ) | 


COAL MARKET, Apnit 21. 
Walls Ends, &c. 16s. Od. to 26s. Od. per ton. Other sorts, 16s. 3d. to 18s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 648. 94. Yellow Russia, 65s. 9d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
From March 26, to April 25, 1854, both inclusive. 
~~ s ‘Therm. ‘Fahrenheit’ s a 
P | 


=e 


as 
Mar. . pts, 
26 | rain, cldy. fair 
27 | 53 | 44 cloudy, fair 
28 \do. do. 

29 | 5% » 33 |/do. do. 

30 57 | » 23 |\do. do. 

31 58} 44) , 37 ‘fair 

A. | 58 » 25 do. 

» 41 \do. 

> 48 |do. 


Weather. Weather. 


18 o’clock 
nag S 
Noon 








cldy. hvy.rain 











do. 

do. 

fair, cloudy 
do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

94 do. do. 

jdo. do. rain 
do. rain 
rain, cloudy 
fair, cloudy 
cly.snw.rn.hl. 
- fair 








sSESSTLLERERE - 

















SCOBWAC Hm ww 


” 19 | cloudy 
DAILY PRICE ‘OF STOCKS. 


_— 





Ex. Bills 
£1000. 


res 
3&3 
oS , 
3 | 
“oO 
ee 


3 per Cent. | 
3} per Cent. 
deaeiien, | 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
South ‘*. 
Stock 
India 
India Bonds. 


*h 





———— 2 dis. 2 pm. 

| 7 18dis.2 pm. par. 

‘10 25 dis. 2 dis. 2 pm. 

5 dis. 2 dis. 2 pm. 

| Sdis. par. 2pm. 

15 5dis.\1 dis. 2 pm. 

$ |—_————— 12 7 dis.) 2pm. 

is.| 2 3pm. 

74) 4j | _—— par. 5 dis. par. 3pm. 

872 |——1115 —— par.4dis.par. 4pm. 

873 4} —_——— 2pm. Spm. par. 

—_|\—" 115 \——3dis.2pm.| 2 6 pm. 

73 4z |——__— ——4dis.2pm.| 2 6pm. 

| ga} 45 |——|—_—|——| 2dis. | 1 Spm. 
88 ———— —— 224 4dis.2pm.' 1 
| 873 ——'————- 230 2 pm. par. 
| 873 ——_ 225 | 2pm. par. 
| 873 42 ———_— —— 3dis.2pm. par. 
, 883 43 |\—_ —- — 3 dis. par. par. 
88}, 42 —_— ons» dis. par. par. 
| 88 4 a an 5 dis. par. 
| 873 ———— par. 
par. 
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